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AUTHORING SYSTEMS FOR 
INTERACTIVE VIDEO 


BACKGROUND 

Authoring systems are used in the development of interactive video (IV) 
systems which, in turn, are used for a variety of educational, training, 
retail, and presentation purposes*. IV systems generally employ a random 
access videodisc read by a laser and various peripheral devices to present 
video still and motion sequences to accomplish the system's purpose. IV 
(q.v) is significantly different environment from CBT, from which it is, 
in some ways, derived because it is principally oriented toward presentation 
of sound and motion or still images for the communication of information, as 
well as being capable of handling a variety of user inputs. 

IV systems are of varying complexity, and a system of three levels has 
been developed to characterize them. f All refer to systems using videodiscs 
that permit random access to each of 54,000 video frames on the disc. Other 
videodiscs that do not offer random access are seldom used in IV systems. 

Level 1 and 2 interactive systems require that the instructions for driving 
the disc be provided by either the user (Level 1) via a keypad or by a com¬ 
puter program on the disc (Level 2) that is interpreted by a microprocessor 
built into the player, tevel 2 programs are written in an assembler-like com¬ 
puter shorthand and are usually done by a programmer. Only one comm¬ 
ercially available authoring system will produce a level 2 program. $ 

In other words, authoring systems relate almost exclusively to level 3 
interactive video. 

In the early days of IV, when it was time to program a computer to make 
the videodisc do the things the user wanted it to do, the user designed a 
program, wrote it, tested it, rewrote it and eventually, the job was done. 

That is the process that, today, we call authoring.§ It is the process of 
issuing, testing, and revising the instructions that present IV to the user. 

The development of authoring systems has taken place to accomplish several 
goals: 

1. Reduce the cost and time involved in conventional programming tech¬ 
niques . 

2. Permit the use of lower-cost personnel for authoring. 


*Authoring systems are also used in development of computer-based training 
(CBT). 

tNebraska Videodisc Design Group, Nebraska Education Television, Lincoln, 
NE, is the originator of the "Nebraska levels." 

$Pides, by Professional Training Systems, Inc. 

§The dictionary definition of authoring stresses the creative aspects. In IV, 
the creative aspects are principally in the design, scripting, and production 
of the materials. Authoring is essentially a mechanical task directed at im¬ 
plementing instructions developed in the creative process. 
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3. Permit the use of nonprogramming-oriented personnel (such as design- 

4 . rerm^^deVlpme^^TsopWs^^ted end-user systems with less 
5 ^"fS'S.Wicated teaching algorithms such -—nal 

IV system developers might use them. 


COMMON TERMS 

^apMofL 0 ^ cSpttngo/wtiting, production, postproduction. premas^ 

teri A ^“" - th ^r?r=rr t r. cCl 
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^^4uihortn^lat^‘aS^'® S a re programmingjtanguages designed^for^IV^that^ in 

permit the programmer to issue instructions to y 
Drivers areTsoftWEm"routines in authoring systems or 

SSsSSSSsSSSE. 

where 0 ^ authoring^lanpage tends to use ™ 

from the development system. Pricing pohcies range from a single 
fee to a fee for each workstation. 
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AUTHORING SYSTEM CATEGORIES 

Authoring systems fall into two major categories. Most are either content 
oriented or task oriented. 

A system that permits the user to show a video motion sequence, perform 
graphic simulation, and select one of several options before branching might 
be considered oriented toward the content of that series of operations. That 
is, the user is able to specify a number of tasks that lead to a branch point 
and consider this group of instructions as a single occurrence. 

Other systems concentrate on what operation is being performed now. 

This may be the presentation of a multiple-choice question using the touch 
screen, or a statement such as "Play from here to there." Or, the require¬ 
ment may be to elicit an answer to a question and analyze the response. 
Because such systems concentrate on a specific task, they are task oriented. 

What is not yet clear about this distinction is whether it makes any differ¬ 
ence. It is possible that a content oriented system may be more productive, 
because the user might be able to issue instructions about a fairly large and, 
possibly, logical group of activities in one or a few actions. It may be that 
having to use a different, fairly rigid, task-oriented "template" for any ac¬ 
tion may be less productive. 

Time and more rigorous methods of evaluating authoring system produc¬ 
tivity may be required to determine this. At this early stage in the develop¬ 
ment of authoring systems, there is a real need for rigorous evaluation. 

There are so many competing and conflicting strategies that it is nearly im¬ 
possible for potential authoring system users to know which system is most 
likely to meet their needs. Over 60 systems are currently marketed for micro 
computer-based system^, and more appear each day. 

A group of instructions in an interactive system is sometimes called a 
"page" or a "frame," by authoring system developers. This is a concept 
that comes from CBT. Many system developers use these words, but they 
mean something different to nearly everyone. A frame for one authoring 
system contains only one type of task. For another, it can comprise a large 
number of tasks and instructions. Another problem term is "event," which 
suffers from the same kind of confusion. Because these terms are so vaguely 
defined and because their application does not affect the understanding of 
authoring systems directly, we will not concern ourselves with them in this 
article. 


TYPES OF AUTHORING SYSTEMS 

Among authoring systems, there are menu-driven systems, comm and-driven 
systems, and time line processors. 

Menu-Driven Systems 

Menu-driven systems require that you select what you want to do from a menu 
and may offer menus within menus that you must go through to get something 
done. The advantage of this technique is that it is difficult to make inad¬ 
vertent mistakes, and it is easy to author an instruction even if you are not 
familiar with the system. On the other hand, it may be tedious and time con¬ 
suming to descend through a series of menus every time you want to do the 
same, essential task. 
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Command-Driven Systems 

Command-driven systems require that you l ^ a l^\ve iTarTnd logical and 
be issued to accomplish your tas . facilities available, a command- 

if there ere staple and eomprehenstve "help masted the lan- 

driven system can be fast and powerfu , .JLand-driven system is much 

guage. Language is a key word, that a command¬ 
like an authoring language. The saving gr , certain 

driven authoring system is usually 

v —- «. 
s?r ^ zzzrz 

driven modes, and you can switch from one to another, 
as the system requires. 


Time Line Processors 

Time line processors are another type of ^ f alo „7a horizon- 

author a time line, typically measured “^fmfyXs types of things you 

SISfr “eafh Z Ihat you want to occur a, that 

ri“«TCTrtx h s z on - 

“.hTi^”^^ hn. .he — is ye. 
ysis, this may not be a disadvantage. 


WHAT IS AUTHORING? 

Authoring, in some form, applies to all • house "concern i n g chapter 

instructions to the disc presser or prem g atructlons imply that planning 

h^r;:n^^ 

=: d to ^rr“ro^fr P “e”ir de us, „e made as to where 
^“e ’IX rented i„toin CrB 
* -— 

player's microcomputer. * 
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In Level 3 systems, the design must be translated into computer files. 

The user may operate the system by touching a keyboard or sensitized screen * 
The computer can then carry out a number of instructions, or the system may 
be operated by input from a variety of sensors and respond by actuating one 
or more peripheral devices. 

Between the extremes of simplicity and complexity are many possible var¬ 
iations. But each of these methods of making the videodisc -computer system 
provide information to the user requires the developer to define the design in 
terms of specific objectives and, eventually, specific instructions. This design 
is then translated into instructions for the device(s) that will present the in¬ 
formation that has been recorded on the videodisc. 


WHY USE AN AUTHORING SYSTEM? 

In the beginning, there was only computer programming. There are still IV 
developers who feel that programming is the only way to author an IV system. 
But times have changed. 

Today, a variety of software developers have seen that the task of issuing 
commands to the computer, disc player, and other peripherals is repetitive, 
tedious, and time consuming. The commands required to tell a player to "play 
from here to there" are about the same for any situation. It should not be 
necessary to reprogram these instructions again and again. 

If the basic commands are simple and repetitive, there are other aspects 
of IV system design that are not. The more instructional designers work with 
IV, the more sophisticated teaching algorithms they attempt and the more 
subtle and flexible requirements they impose. 

As a simplified example, it is now standard practice to provide a graphic 
button to touch when the user selects an item from several on a touch screen. 
And, when the button is pressed, it should change color or somehow react so 
that you can tell your action was accepted. 

This may require that the button, usually a computer graphic, be super¬ 
imposed on a video signal from the disc and its color altered as necessary. 

The process requires one of several programming design strategies for placing 
a button on the screen, covering up only as much video as necessary, and so 
forth. 

Furthermore, this process may be repeated hundreds of times during the 
course of a single interactive task. 

This simple, frequently encountered task could require considerable pro¬ 
gramming effort. Certainly, standardized code can be designed to be included 
readily in a program whenever necessary, and methods can be devised to 
revise its location on the screen, the branching destination to be used when 
activated, and all the rest. But this requires a lot of work and the services 
of a programmer within reach at all times. 

Programmers are expensive. Programming is an iterative and cranky art, 
and one of the requirements of IV developers is to be able to create effective 
systems quickly and at reasonable cost. The need to find effective authoring 
systems can thus be seen as part of increased productivity in system devel¬ 
opment, which reflects in the requirement for making a profit. 


^Two^manufacturers, Pioneer and 

bility Neither instruction set is compatible with the other, but p g 
for both machines can be placed on the same videodisc. 


* Input devices include keyboard, mouse, touch screen, voice actuation, and 
any sensor whose input the computer can interpret. 
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R A SIC or C or any other programming language does n g 
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whether they are videodisc players, or graphics car y 
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player directly and tell it what you want it to do. The same 

^Natllalllll’^y 1 such hybrid will have corresponding ** Ct ’ 

many programmers working in languages like 

pS^IuPERPiLotI^ILOT PLUS, LOGOS, and others have Keen devel¬ 
oped for use in presenting both CBT (represented by the acronyms 
CBI, CAI, CAT, etc.) and IV. 
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In fact, because CBT was the revolution immediately preceding IV, some 
programming languages and authoring systems for creating CBT have simply 
been expanded to include videodisc control and graphic overlay. Therefore, 
an authoring language gives the benefits of a system that is aware of all its 
facilities while still remaining a programming language, with all the benefits 
that it provides. 

Authoring languages in general, are like more conventional programming 
languages but have been developed particularly for IV systems. 

IV systems are distinguished by particular activities. They involve in¬ 
teraction with the user and, therefore, special input-output (I/O) require¬ 
ments. When you add video, you must manage video and audio, as well as 
graphics. You must also present questions and interpret the responses in 
a sophisticated way. 

The first authoring languages were developed for CBT. These languages 
offer the same things for IV that they offered for CBT, plys the additional 
I/O resources needed to present video. But CBT is not IV, and the exten¬ 
sive text-handling facilities of CBT programs are not usually required. 

This is because the people who developed CBT tend to think that IV is the 
same as CBT, but with pictures. This is not true, of course, but the au¬ 
thoring languages often reflect the thinking. 

(This problem is found in authoring systems, as well. There are some 
authoring systems developed for CBT. Their IV versions betray their her¬ 
itage, not always to the advantage of IV.) 


PILOT, A TYPICAL AUTHORING LANGUAGE 

Pilot is a typical authoring language. It was developed at the University of 
Washington for CBT purposes and now includes the ability to handle video¬ 
discs and similar peripherals. A demonstration of PILOT is available, and it 
includes a tiny instructional program, which follows, to show you what PILOT 
code looks like. 

T: Who Wrote 

: "The Odyssey"? 

A: 

M: HOMER 
TY: Right 
TN: No, Try Again 

J: @A 

This is not a complete example of what PILOT code looks like, but it will 
give you an idea. T: means Type, and the colon (:) alone means more to be 
typed. A: means Accept input, M: is Match the input with some anticipated 
response. (PILOT also provides for unanticipated response.) TY: is Type 
if Yes, and TN: is Type if No, to provide remediation and response. The 
J: command is to Jump, in this case to the Accept command. 

This limited example shows that although they are simple and logical, the 
commands are arbitrary and not obvious. Also, any rearrangement of the 
commands could have unpredictable results. An authoring language like 
PILOT would require a programmer to make it work. In that respect, it is 
like any programming language. 
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WHAT AUTHORING SYSTEMS.MUST HAVE 

, nf TMSATT Corporation, wrote an article 

Nat Kannan, founder and prudent f I “ S ^ horin systei n* (order revised): 
setting forth 10 characteristics of a good auxno g 

1 it must be easy to use, yet allow creative flexibility. 

5 r. — 

systems. 

i:" r« rs* ——• 

k It must be hardware independent. 

SXHSTS: accept new harAware ae it is develops*. 

Trom a practical viewpoint, an IV authoring system must provide the 
following minimum capabilities: 

1. Control of Video. This inolu ? e ® Pla J and Reverse, 

Ji flames (a shde show, and, 

2 . SfS'Aur Stereo, and Ko Audio, ius, 

as with video. screen graphic, or a graphic 

’■ SftS 

Xrm r sh“owyou to -- create^ ap^off- 

line with any progr^of your interactive system. 

<. ,r: 

major activity of CBT. lv pr g . ., n better 

text screens are dull, and often design 3 a graphic, 

served by using still or motion video or video thr g B 
in some IV authoring sy^ms t^t Iecent , video- 

presentation is a major part ol Y , H much you 

b^t^r SSy^S on your instructional 

5. MoL a gr d ap°hicI) Ur There 

thor to put a line or two of text Qr without creating a text 

ir e n. the abmty to 

change colors within a fairly wide range. 


the developer of the IMSATT 


6. Touch targets. You need to be able to define touch targets where 
needed—interactively—and designate branching destinations. 

7. Keyboard input. You must be able to accept input from the key¬ 
board and determine whether it is an acceptable response. This is 
difficult for any software to do, and how well an authoring system 
does it is a critical point in evaluation. Authoring system develop¬ 
ers will tell you how sophisticated their answer analysis is, but it 
is not easy to get acceptance of a wide range of synonyms for an 
anticipated response or to deal effectively with an unanticipated one. 

8. Branching. A branch is the destination or consequence related to 

a given input from the student or user. Most systems provide more 
than adequate branching but some also provide such refinements as 
calculated branches, conditional branches, and weighted branches, 
and a few also provide branching through arrays. 

9. Other utilities. Some systems allow you to set indicators or flags 

so that you can tell when certain things should or should not happen. 
Can you tell, near the end of a lesson, whether condition A was 
chosen at the beginning? This can be really useful. Can you gen¬ 
erate a random number so as to choose from a variety of equivalent 
questions? Can you set and reset variables that you can operate on 
for branching purposes? These are important features for any au¬ 
thoring system. Whether the system you buy has these features 
may be a matter of cost or some other factor, but if you must do 
without them, you will soon learn whether the choice was a wise one. 

10. Management capability. You must be able to enroll students and 

keep records of their progress and performance. You must also be 
able to see how the universe of students does on each item in the 
system. Also, the student must be able to leave the lesson and, 
later, return to the place where he or she left off. Increasingly, 
in large corporate, educational, or governmental environments, some 
form of networking must be supported to permit maintenance and 
gathering of complex student information. 


PROFESSIONAL AUTHORING ENVIRONMENT 

Authoring is obviously not a task that has professional attributes. It has 
been a necessary evil, something that must be done to make something won¬ 
derful happen. Perhaps this is why some people think instructional design¬ 
ers should do the authoring. It is their penance for having the creative 
fun and power of developing the design. 

If you sit and watch someone who is authoring, you will see a task that 
is, in many ways, strictly clerical. The author takes instructions that have 
been prepared by the instructional designer (in a flowchart or outline of the 
course) and translates them into the appropriate instructions that will enable 
the computer to implement them. It is not data entry, but at times it feels 
like it. 

Suppose you have a sequence that plays an introduction and shows a 
menu that allows the user to choose either to take a tutorial or to take a 
test on the information it contains. It could be outlined as follows: 


*The Videodisc Monitor, July, 1986. IMSATT is 
2000 Authoring System. 


1. PLAY 2568 TO 2598 WITH AUDIO 1 and 2. 
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2 SHOW A STILL FRAME MENU (2598) WITH TWO TOUCH TARGETS. 

' Z ” ?WO, GO TO SS AND show STILL FRAME QUIZ 
(4405). 

This outline implies a large number of instructions to the system, which 
might be summarized as follows: 

1 . Ask the (videodisc) player where it is currently located and wait 

r If r thfplayer is not already there, tell the player to search to 
frame 2568. 

Teethe player Jo^y'to 2598, and check with the player until 
d. HftheTayer is a, 2598 to enter ~^d 3 

" Lr e d4"^rl"5 anl =0^0 pother 

t‘ouch"ed, 2 ch“kTo he sure where ^ 
ert and teh ft to search to 2800 and ^“"^ 0^0 
“^"perhaps to show «*«*£«£>• 

h. If the —"Vterlti "■tXt at’ show a still frame. 
Kfont Cherts 6 ,tctns for touch targets, end so 
forth. 

Note that this little sequence of l m ^ Ut ®; \***™cs, Sd n^mt^ulation 
not required any serious answer J . Yet ea ch of these few steps 

" —ns -t the computer 

must store, interpret, and executea when the 1,S ™ to create th e 

Any reasonably power&l authoring , £ you have the correct in- 

above sequence m a couple of mm _ ’■ th syste m flowchart or in 

formation at hand. That information is either in the syst to 

some form of outline. You do not ^ZThTtt authoring 
^^-“^“irrrerietsrctrproductiveiy. This is the 
task of a professional author. . culmination of a great deal of 

sSSTfene 

and compromises that have been ma e g made from the beginning of 

decisions that effect the authonng process ”1kZs the ins and outs 
the project, it could not hurt to.have a person who know^h Bering 

if S.-S5U* foroes change in the ac- 

tivities that precede it. 
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HOW INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN AFFECTS AUTHORING 

The capabilities of an authoring system must first be considered when an 
interactive system is being designed. At this stage, of course, it is pos¬ 
sible to say that the authoring system cannot handle a particular task and 
that another one is needed, or it may be that the design must be tailored to 
meet the limitations of a specified authoring system. 

The instructional designer and the graphics designer must know what the 
system can and cannot do. These two individuals (or functions, if you 
prefer) establish the strategy for and appearance of the system and are re¬ 
sponsible for maintaining them throughout development. 

One of the first tasks of the design phase is setting objectives and de¬ 
termining how to meet those objectives. In IV systems, this effort requires 
the designer to know what the authoring system can do to accomplish pres¬ 
entation and evaluation requirements. The designer must know that the 
system will handle keyboard input in such a way and what specific infor¬ 
mation must be provided for answer analysis, or that branching must be 
carried out in one specific manner or another. It is not necessary for the 
designer to know how to code this information into the computer. 

There are tools now available* that assist in system development and a 
data base management system that permits designers and developers to main¬ 
tain a constant link between objectives and strategies described by the flow¬ 
chart, along with the materials required to present them and evaluate com¬ 
prehension. Such tools help the developers and may, in the long run, help 
the author keep track of the development of the system. 

The author needs to understand what is the intent and what are the 
strategies being implemented to achieve that intent. He or she needs to 
know what the things that will be authored are going to look like and how 
they are going to interrelate to accomplish the objectives of the system. 


PRODUCTION AND POSTPRODUCTION 

When a project reaches the stage of production and postproduction, most of 
the development has been done. Still, there will be changes and revisions; 
the act of putting something before the camera is often enough to reveal 
weakness and motivate change. To reflect this, the flowcharts and other 
data will be changed, too. The postproduction phase will then probably 
result in some additional changes. 

From the authoring point of view, the result of postproduction is a list 
of SMPTEf time code numbers that reflect the location of specific video on 
the premaster and, therefore, on the videodisc. These SMPTE numbers can 
easily be translated into disc frame numbers, and the authoring process can 
begin. 


*SCRIPTER is a data base management system for managing all aspects of 
script development for IV systems (Cognitive Design Technologies, Ltd., 
1501 Westview Drive, Coralville, IA. 52241). 

•fThe Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers uses a standard 
form of coding to assign each television frame with a specific address in 
the form: HM:MM:SS:FF. 
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PREREQUISITES FOR BEGINNING authoring 
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One of the characteristics of a good author is the ability to make judg¬ 
mental changes in the way the system is presented. These small changes 
can make the difference between a system that is correct and one that is 
really slick. In this sense, there is a true creative element to the authoring 
task. 


PROGRAMMING AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO AUTHORING SYSTEMS 

Some developers of IV do not use authoring systems. They prefer to pro¬ 
gram the computer using a standard, high-level computer programming lan¬ 
guage or an authoring language that has specially developed methods for 
handling videodiscs, touch screens, and other IV hardware. 

Why insist on computer programming when there are sophisticated author¬ 
ing systems available? One answer is that in the beginning, there was no 
alternative. If the resources offered by Level 2 equipment were not ad¬ 
equate, there was no way to provide a Level 3 solution without custom pro¬ 
gramming. 

Inareas where the colume of Level 3 IV is not as great as it is in the 
United States, custom programming has yet to be replaced by widespread 
use of authoring systems. 

Until 1985, there was no European (i.e., PAL standard) machine capable 
of providing Level 2 interactivity*. All European IV has been Level 1 or 3. 
On the other hand, the volume of applications in Europe has been limited— 
partly by the lack of Level 2 and the high cost of Level 3 and there are 
relatively few European authoring systems available. 

A compensating factor in the United Kingdom, at least in the early years, 
was the availability of the BBC Micro, a low-cost ($600) computer that could 
be used easily to drive a disc. This low cost and ease of use has meant 
that many British systems are custom programmed for the BBC or other 
microcomputer, using BASIC. As IV spreads throughout Europe, this sit¬ 
uation will change. There are several good authoring systems already in use 
by and for sale by European development firms. Some of these are consid¬ 
ering entering the U.S. market. 

Another reason for custom programming lies in the ability to break new 
ground. IV developers are people who want to try new things to push the 
frontiers forward. 

Why is programming better at this than an authoring system? An author¬ 
ing system must, by definition, have accepted many compromises. A good 
system will permit the user to implement many new ideas and will provide 
considerable flexibility; but if the idea is to use voice recognition as an in¬ 
put device, simulate an oxyacetylene welding torch, or otherwise break new 
ground, such systems cannot do the job. Custom programming is the solu¬ 
tion. On the other hand, authoring system developers are constantly offer¬ 
ing new and more powerful systems that can increasingly do what could never 
be done before. These include AI facilities, inference engines, expert 
systems shells, and the like. 


*The introduction of a Level 2 player by Pioneer brought Europe its first 
alternative to the Philips equipment, which offered only Level 1 or 3 oper- 
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USING CALLS TO SUBROUTINES 

No authoring system is perfect. When you have found a sy author- 
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^SouThy ^g syst^iT been devoted is speciflcaily to reduce 
the need for expensive, time-consuming programming. 


Finally, there are new approaches that are surfacing all the time. These 
include icon-driven systems, systems that work from ASCII text files, and 
concurrent systems. At this time it is hard to tell what these developments 
will offer in the long term. 

Concurrent systems, at any rate, seem to offer new options for system 
developers. The term concurrent usually means a system of which some 
part is memory resident, that is, some part of the authoring system stays in 
random access memory during the development and presentation of the system. 
This permits the developers to place additional facilities at the disposal of 
system users. Such facilities could include on-line help, glossaries, or ac¬ 
cess to data base management systems or other advanced software. 

As far as the varied approaches to authoring environments are ■ con¬ 
cerned, the marketplace will determine what survives. Menus, icons, com¬ 
mands, and other strategies each have their unique advantages and problems, 
and it is not so much a particular strategy that counts but how it is used 
to make it easy to author sophisticated systems. 

It is very likely that new authoring systems will offer more and more 
facilities to integrate the development process with the authoring process, 
that is, ways and means to provide the equivalent of really effective flow¬ 
charting will be made part of the authoring system. So will script manage¬ 
ment, objective and strategy maintenance, and development of reports in the 
form of scripts, shot lists, shooting scripts, graphics requirements, and so 
on. Part of this will depend on the availability of larger, faster, and more 
powerful computers. 

The 80286 computer (IBM’s PC/AT and compatibles) may become the base¬ 
line machine in a few years' time. The 80386 computer will be the top-line 
machine (providing open architecture and operating system compatability 
survive the transition to the new machine), with far greater memory capacity, 
speed, processing power, and storage capability. This will mean that au¬ 
thoring systems that include many development management facilities will 
become feasible and a reality. 


PETER CROWELL 
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data can be eliminated. They are most commonly used for forecasting sales 
for short periods: a week, a month, or a quarter. The forecast consists of 
an average of the sales for the last N periods, where N is chosen so that 
the effects of seasonal factors all average out. 

The following are the formulas used to calculate different moving aver¬ 
ages, where N is the number of terms in the moving average. 

Single Moving Average 


INTRODUCTION 

Forecasting Is an essential part ol 

utilized in many and diverse areas control political polling, and so 

sales forecasting, operation planning and appltod to the 

forth. Various forecasting models ^^.^f^mic environments, 
increasing complexity of busines P systems enables forecasters 

Fortunately, the development ^mnutation time. However, appli- 

to access various data bases an me nt judgment and expertise m 

forecasting results. time- series data used in forecasting 

This article discusses the nature ot time senes ua . 

smoothing^ Em?haS ‘ S 
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Moving Average Forecasts 

A moving average is an average df ‘^values for the ^ period 

= iST'• ZZZ - - — hach ta 

dropped (Table 1). tn eliminate randomness 

ta V — - the 


where M t is the forecast for time period t and 

N-l 

Y N-l = actual sales for period t - — 

(t-—) 2 

Centered Moving Average 


M = --- 


Following is a 3 x 3 moving average (or a five-term weighted moving 
average): j 


Following is a 3 x 5 moving average (or a seven-term weighted moving 
average): 

M = 0.067 Y t 3 + 0.133 Y f2 + 0.200 Y { _ 1 + 0.200 Y { 

+ 0.200 Y f+1 + 0.133 Y t+2 + 0.067 Y t+J (4) 

Following is a 3 x 9 moving average (or an 11-term weighted moving 
average): 


0.111 Y. , + 0.111 Y + + 0.111 Y + 0.111 Y 


0.111 Y, „ + 0.074 Y . + 0.037 Y 


There are other moving averages that are commonly used, such as 
Spencer's 15-term weighted moving average and Henderson's 5-, 9-, 13-, 
and 23-term weighted moving average (see Makridakis and Wheelwright). 
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LE 2 Example of Exponential Smoothing 


Month 

Sales 

Exponential Smoothing 

0.05 

0.25 

0.4 

Jan 

' 264 




Feb 

260 

264.00 

264.00 

264.00 

Mar 

262 

263.80 

263.00 

262.40 

Apr 

259 

263.71 

262.75 

262.24 

May 

255 

263.47 

261.81 

260.94 

Jun 

256 

263.05 

260.11 

258.57 

Jul 

252 

262.70 

259.08 

257.54 

Aug 

240 

262.16 

257.31 

255.32 

Sep 

232 

261.06 

252.98 

249.19 

Oct 

239 

259.60 

247.74 

242.32 

Nov 

230 

258.57 

245.55 

240.99 

Dec 

205 

257.14 

241.66 

236.59 


Exponential Smoothing 

Exponential smoothing is a technique for obtaining a weighted moving aver¬ 
age so that the more recent observations are assigned heavier weights 
(Table 2). The logic of such a weighting pattern is that the more recen 
periods’ data are more likely to be better predictors of the next period s 
value than those from earlier periods. 


where Y t +l is the predicted value for the next period, a_is the weight for 
the present period, Y t is the present period value, and Y t is the present 

period smoothed value. _ 

The initial level of the smoothed value (Yt) can be an average of sales 
for the last few periods. After the first exponentially smoothed forecast is 
made, the present period smoothed values are then used for Y t . 

General Model 


a(l-o)g Y t 3 + a (1-a) Y ( _^ +■ 


It may be seen from the above equation that past values of the time 
series Y t are weighted in an exponentially or geometrically decreasing man¬ 
ner. Specifying a in the above equations may be difficult. The problem be¬ 
comes magnified if it must be done for a large number of series. There are 
several methods that avoid this difficulty and allow for automatic specifica¬ 
tion of the parameter a, which can vary from one period to another. These 
methods are called adaptive response rate exponential smoothing techniques. 

One adaptive method is that of Trigg and Leach. It is based on the 
same equation (18) but is calculated from 


E = Be + (l-B)E 


3|e t | + (1-3) M t l 


0 is usually set at 0.1 or 0.2. 

It can be seen from 5 the above equations that a will vary with the ratio 
of actual to absolute error values. Equation (9) smooths the actual error, 
whereas Eq. (10) smooths the absolute error. 

Table 3 shows the behavior of the Trigg and Leach method on our 
example data. 

Regression 

Regression is a general statistical technique through which the relationship 
between a dependent or criterion variable and a set of independent or pre¬ 
dictor variables can be analyzed. For forecasting purposes, regression is 
used as a descriptive tool to find the best prediction equation, evaluate its 
prediction accuracy, and control some variables to measure their contribu¬ 
tions to the dependent variable. Independent variables range from past 
values of the value to be predicted to time (e.g., year 1990, the twelfth 
month). 

Basic Model 

Values of the dependent variable are predicted from a function of the form 


Y = A + BX + E 


where Y is the dependent variable, X is the independent variable, A is the 
constant term, B is the marginal change in Y given one unit change in X, 
and E is the error term. 
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TABLE 3 Adaptive Response Exponential Smoothing (3 = 0.2) 


Year 

Month 

Sales 

Forecast 


1984 

Jan 

264,000 




Feb 

260,000 

264,200 

0.200 


Mar 

262,000 

263,200 

0.200 


Apr 

259,000 

262,960 

0.200 


May 

255,000 

262,168 

1.000 


Jun 

256,000 

255,000 

0.826 


Jul 

252,000 

255,826 

0.877 


Aug 

240,000 

252,469 

0.944 


Sep 

232,000 

240,697 

0.962 


Oct 

239,000 

232,330 

0.499 


Nov 

230,000 

235,661 

0.600 


Dec 

205,000 

232,267 

0.818 

1985 

Jan 

297,000 

209,952 

0.428 


Feb 

289,000 

247,234 

0.595 


Mar 

291,000 

272,079 

0.652 


Apr 

287,000 

284,420 

0.660 


May 

285,000 

286,124 

0.639 


Jun 

282,000 

285,405 

0.564 


Jul 

274,000 

283,484 

0.349 


Aug 

275,000 

280,172 

0.234 


Sep 

276,000 

278,964 

0.162 


Oct 

272,000 

278,483 

0.004 


Nov 

271,000 

278,460 

0.161 


Dec 

264,000 

277,257 

0.385 

1986 

Jan 


272,148 

0.922 


Note the following assumptions: 

1. The model specification is given by Eq. (12). 

2. The Xs are non stochastic, and X and E are independent. 

3. The error term has zero expected value and a constant variance 
across all time periods. 

a. Errors corresponding to different observations are uncorrelated. 

b. The error variable is normally distributed. 


These assumptions are very important when using regression analysis. 
For example, assumption 2 requires that the independent variables be per¬ 
fectly controlled by the researcher. The restriction of nonrandomness in 
the X variable is unrealistic in the study of most business problems. The 
results from the regression, however, may still be applied as estimations 
associated with a given sample, or "conditional,” on the given values of the 
Xs. Assumption 3 may be violated, for example, if a cross section of firms 
in an industry is examined. There may be a reason to believe that sales 
figures associated with very large firms will have greater variance than 
those associated with small firms. Thus, the error term is unlikely to have 
a constant variance (homoscedastic), and heteroscedasticity arises. 

If the next period’s sales depend on the last period's sales, the error 
terms are correlated. This error process is then said to be serially corre¬ 
lated. These problems associated with the nature of data have to be cor¬ 
rected for better accuracy in forecasting. Heteroscedasticity and serial cor¬ 
relation are discussed later in this section. 

The predicted value of Y is then 


where Y is the estimated value of Y, A is the estimated value of A, and B 
is the estimated value of B. 

The difference between the actual and the estimated value of Y for each 
case is called the residual or the error in prediction, expressed by 


The regression method finds A and B so that the sum of the squared 
residuals is minimized, that is, min 2 (Y — Y) 2 . 

The estimators A and B are called the ordinary least-squares estimators 
(OLS) and can be obtained from 


2 (X-X) (Y-Y) 


= £ V N 


£ Y K 


and N is the total number of observations. 
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The variability of the dependent variable Y (the total sum of squares 
in Y) can be partitioned into components that are (a) explained or account 
ed for by the regression line, or (b) an unexplained portion (sum of the 
squared residuals). 

E(Y-Y) 2 = £( Y-Y) 2 + Z(Y-Y) 2 (16) 

Given the above equation (5), the measure of prediction accuracy 
(R 2 ) is given by the ratio of the explained variation in the dependent 
variable Y to the total variation in Y, that is, 

2 _ I(Y-Y) 2 - S(Y-Y) 2 (17) 

R - 

UY-Y) 

R 2 indicates the proportion of variation explained by the regression. A 
forecaster may be interested in the prediction accuracy based on the abso¬ 
lute amount of explained or unexplained variation. The standard error of 
the estimate (SEE), or the standard deviation of actual Y values from the 
predicted values, is given by 


If it is assumed that actual Y values are normally distributed about 
the regression line, the proportion of cases that will fall between ±1, ±2, 
or ±3 SEE from the predicted value can be estimated. The significance of. 
B can be tested by estimating the standard deviation of the sampling vari¬ 
ability of B, or the standard error of B, which is given by 
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( 21 ) 


where As and Bs are derived from differentiating the sum of squares of 
the residuals and equating the partial derivatives to zero. 

Heteroscedasticity: If the assumption that the error term has a con¬ 
stant variance for all observations is violated, OLS places more weight on 
the observations that have large error variances than on those with small 
error variances. Thus, when heteroscedasticity is presented, OLS estimators 
are unbiased but not efficient. 

The multiple regression model is rewritten in matrix form: 


Y 


= Xf3 + e 


( 22 ) 


where Y is an n x 1 matrix, X is an n*(K+l), g is a (K+l)xl, e is an 
nxl, and E(ee’) f but E (ee 1 ) = c 2 Q (where a 2 is unknown but Q is a 
known symmetric positive definite matrix of order n). 

The following are tests for heteroscedasticity: (a) the Goldfield and 
Quant test and (b) the residuals test. 

If heteroscedasticity is found, Aitken's generalized least squares (GLS) 
should be used. GLS transforms the original data Y and X into transformed 
variables by weighting sums of squares in the original variables by the - 
matrix C2 _1 . 

Serial Correlation: Serial correlation occurs in time-series studies 
when the errors associated with observations in a given period carry over 
into future time periods. A good example is predicting the growth of stock 
demand in which an overestimation in one year is likely to lead to overesti¬ 
mation in the following years. Thus, 

£(e.e.) * 0 


S (B) = 


/e(Y-Y) 2 /(N-2) 
J Z(X-X) 2 


(19) 


With a large sample size, B will approximate a normal distribution and 
a confidence interval, for B can be constructed using, the normal distribu¬ 
tion . If the sample size is small, B follows the t distribution with N — 2 
degrees of freedom. . 

Alternatively, the null hypothesis that B - 0 can be tested using the 
F test by calculating 


KY-Y) 2 /! (20) 

Z(Y-Y) 2 /(N-2) 


or 


e t = pe t _ 1 + u t (23) 

where p # 0. 

If the errors are correlated, OLS estimators are unbiased but not effi¬ 
cient as in the case of heteroscedasticity, and the original data need to be 
transformed. 

The following are tests for serial correlation: (a) the Durbin—Watson 
test, (b) the Durbin test, and (c) the von Neumann test. 

Corrections for serial correlations are as follows: (a) the Cochran-Orcutt 
transformation and (b) the Prais—Winston transformation. 

After transforming the original data, GLS can be used. 


with degrees of freedom 1 and (N - 2). 

Multiple Regression Model 

The same principle as the basic case applies to the multiple regression 
model where there is more than one independent or explanatory variable. 


Trend Projection: Trend projection using least squares is a special 
case of regression analysis. The main purpose of trend projection is to fit 
a function to a set of time-series data in which time is the independent 
variable. 

For example, if we define x as time and y as demand. 
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y = 500 + 50a 

If 1990 is the tenth time period in the time series, the demand forecast 
for 1990 can be forecast as 
Y lfl = 500 + 50( 10) 

= 1,000 units 

The values of the constant and coefficient of x (slope of the line) are 
least-squares estimators. Trend extrapolation for other periods can then be 
obtained from the estimated equation. In addition, we can use the SEE to 
determine the prediction interval as 
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Y t =L + S + C + I (27) 

Averaging Yf eliminates the seasonal and random components and the 
result becomes 

Y = L + C (28) 

where Yf is the moving average at period t. Subtracting Eq. (28) from Eq. 
(27) gives 

Z f = S + I (29) 


Y. = Y. ± 2 SEE 

i l 


(24) As in the multiplicative model, I is eliminated in order to obtain the season¬ 

al index, S, by averaging the values of S + I for the same months. 


where Yf is the predicted value. " > 

The results of regression, using the time period as the independent vari¬ 
able, generally outperform both moving average and exponential smoothing 
for forecasting accuracy. 

Seasonal Adjustment: Seasonal adjustment techniques are based on the 
basic components of time series. If it is assumed that the effect of the 
components is multiplicative, a time series for Y f will have the form 

Y t =LxSxCxI (25) 

where L is the long-term secular trend, S is the seasonal component, C is 
the long-term cyclical component, and I is the random component. The ob¬ 
jective is to estimate S, 

First, isolate L x C by removing S x I from the original series Y t . For 
example, suppose that Yf consists of monthly data and a 12-month moving 
average Y t is computed. Y t is assumed to be free of seasonal and irregular 
fluctuations and is the estimate of L x C. The next step is to divide the 
original data by this estimate to obtain a combined estimate of S x I- 



I is then eliminated in order to obtain the seasonal index, S, by averag¬ 
ing the values of S x 1 for the same months. The resulting values are the 
estimates of seasonal indexes. 

Finally, Yf can be deseasonalized by dividing each value in the series 
by its corresponding seasonal index. 

This is a variant of a more sophisticated ad hoc procedure, the Census 
II method, which was developed by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

If it is assumed that the effect is additive, the time series Y t is equal 
to 


Autoregressive Model 

The assumption that X is independent of the random error e is sometimes 
violated. This often occurs if there is a lagged dependent variable as an 
explanatory variable. For example, if we define Yf as this period's demand 
and Yf-\ as the last period's demand, 


The problem arises because the explanatory variable Yf-1 is determined 

by 


(30) 


Consequently, Y t _f is dependent on and is in part determined by 

Yf. 2 which, in turn, depends on ef-2- 

Because the explanatory variable Yf-i is not independent of all the 
error terms, the least-squares estimator is not unbiased. The maximum 
likelihood estimator is recommended in this case. 

The maximum likelihood estimates of parameters of the probability den¬ 
sity function (pdf) are the values that maximize the likelihood function, 
defined to be the joint pdf of the observed random sample and interpreted 
as a function of unknown parameters given the sample values. 

Because Yf depends on Yf-i and this dependence is the same in all 

periods, the pdf of Y-^. Yf, given the unknown parameters p 2 > 

and a 2 , is 

f(Y Q , Y r ..., Y t ) = f(Y Q ) fOyV / ' (Y 2 /y i ) K Y t /Y t-i y 


Box—Jenkins Models 

In the previous sections when time series are used, the models introduced 
are presumed to be deterministic. However, if the time series to be fore- 
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casted has been generated by a stochastic or random process, stochastic 
models should be used. These latter models provide a description ot the 
random nature of the stochastic process that generated the sample of ob 

servations under study. . 

It is assumed that the observed time series Y v is drawn from 

a set of jointly distributed random variables. The purpose of these models 
is to explain the movement of Y t by relating it to its past values and to a 
weighted sum of current and lagged random disturbances. 

The following are the most commonly known stationary-stochastic models: 

A moving average process of order q or MA (q) is generated by a 
weighted average of random disturbances of the last q periods. 


D 1 Vl 2 t-2 


q t-q 


where E{Y^) = p, = white noise, E(e t ) = 0, fi(e 2 ) - o 2 e, 

0; k*0. . „ . . 

An autoregressive process of order p or AR (p) is generated by a 
weighted average of past observations of the last p periods, with a random 
disturbance in the current period: 


(32) 


A mixed autoregressive-moving-average process of order (p,q) or ARMA 
(p,q) is represented by both types of processes. 




(33) 


In practice, the time series are not stationary, that is, the underlying 
characteristics of the stochastic processes change over time. Nonstationary 
series can be transformed into stationary series by differentiating the time 
series. 

Y t is homogenous nonstationary of order d if 


(34) 


is a stationary series, where 
AY. = Y — Y 


(35) 

(36) 


and so forth. . 

A series of W* can then be modeled as an ARMA process. If Wf is 
modeled as an ARMA (p,q) process, Y t is an integrated autoregressive- 
moving-average process of order (p,d,q), or ARIMA (p,d,q). The problem 
is to choose p, d, and q, which involves examining both the autocorrela¬ 
tion function and the partial autocorrelation function. Important properties 
for identifying AR, MA, and ARMA models can be found in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 AR, MA, and ARMA Models 



AR 

MA 

ARMA 

Autocorrelation 

function 

Infinite (damped 
exponential and/ 
or damped sine 
waves) 

Finite 

Infinite (damped) 
exponentials 
and/or damped 
sine waves 
after q-p lags 


Tails off 

Cut off 

Tails off 

Partial 

autocorrela¬ 
tion function 

Finite 

Infinite 
(dominated 
by damped 
exponentials 
and/or sine 
waves) 

Infinite 

(dominated by 
damped exponen 
tials and/or 
sine waves) 
after first p 
lags 


Cut off 

Tails off 

Tails off 


Source: Box and Jenkins, Time Series Analysis, 1976, Chapter 3, p. 79. 


Following is a sample of microcomputer packages that include forecast¬ 
ing capabilities. The listing is not meant to be exhaustive. The informa¬ 
tion on the listing was provided at the end of 1985. 


Package: 
Company: 


Forecasting 

Techniques 

Include: 


Capacity: 

Operation 

Style: 


ABSTAT 

Anderson-Bill 
11479 South Pine Dr. 
Suite 402 
Parker, CO 80134 
(303) 841-9755 


Simple regression 
Multiple regression 
MA 

Trend projection 

Max. number of variables = 128 
Max. number of items - 32,950 


Commands prompt 
Batch 


Package: Micro-TSP 

Company; Professional and Ref. Division 

McGraw-Hill 
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Automated Forecasting 


1221 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
1-800-782-3737 

Forecasting 

Techniques 

Include: Single MA 

Weighted MA 
Exponential smoothing 
Adaptive methods 
Simple regression + 

Multiple regression 
Durbin-Watson 

Coehran-Qwilt transformation 

Prais-Winston transformation 

Trend projection 

Seasonal adjustment 

MA 

AR 

ARMA 

ARIMA 

Capacity: Max. numbers of variables x data points = 10,000 

(version 4.1) and 300 x 32,000 in version 6.0 
(as of March 1986) 

Operation 

Style: Commands prompt or menus 

Batch 


Package: NWA Statpak 

Company: Northwest Analytical, Inc. 

520 NW Davis St. 

Portland, OR 97209 
(503) 224-7727 

Forecasting 
Techniques 
Include: MA 

Weighted MA 
Least-squares smoothing 
Simple regression 
Polynomial 
Multiple regression 

Capacity: CPM max. number of variables - 25 

MS-DOS max. number of variables = 40 

Operation 

Style: Menus 

Commands prompt 


Package: SY STAT 

Comp any: Sy stat, Inc. 

1127 Asbury Ave. 

Evanston, IL 60202 
(312) 864-5670 

Forecasting 

Techniques 

Include: Simple regression 

Multiple regression 
Durbin- Watson 
Trend projection 
Seasonal adjustment 
MA 
AR 

ARMA 

ARIMA 

Capacity: Max. number of variables 25/125 

Max. number of cases and items depend on disk capacity 

Operation 

Style: Commands prompt 


Package: EASI—ARIMA 

TWG-ARIMA 

Company: The Winchendon Group 

3907 Lakota Rd. 

P. O. Box 10339 
Alexandria, VA 22310 
(703) 960-2587 

Forecasting 
Techniques 
Include: MA 

AR 

ARIMA 

Box—Cox transformations 
Seasonal adjustments 

Capacity: For APPLE max. number of variables = 250 

For IBM max. number of variables = 500 

max. number of cases = unlimited 

Operation 

Style: Menus 

Other 

Comments: EASI—ARIMA is written for users with little background 

in statistics. 

TWA—ARIMA is for users with background in statistics. 
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Package: TWG-ELF 

Company: The Winchendon Group 

3907 Lakota Rd. 

P.O. Box 10339 
Alexandria, VA 
(703) 960-2587 

Forecasting 

Techniques 

Include: Simple regression 

Multiple regression 
Stepwise regression 
Durbin autocorrelations 

Capacity; For APPLE max. variables = 250 

For IBM max. variables = 500 

number of cases = unlimited 

Operation 

Style: Menus 
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AUTOMATED MATERIAL HANDLING 


1.0 INTRODUCTION 

The impact of material handling on the productivity, quality, and competi¬ 
tiveness of manufacturing and distribution operations cannot be overstated. 

In a typical factory, material handling accounts for 25% of all employees, 55% 
of all factory space, and 87% of total production time. It is no wonder that 
between 15% and 70% of the total cost of a manufactured product is attributable 
to material handling. Quality concerns (between 3% and 5% of all handled 
material becomes damaged), safety concerns (60% of all industrial accidents, 
costing U.S. industry over $34 billion in 1984, are associated with material 
handling), and inventory concerns are also addressable through improved 
material handling practices. 

Many times, improving material handling practices requires automating 
material handling. In fact, the opportunity for improvements through auto¬ 
mated material handling is so dramatic that the market for automated ^material 
handling systems should exceed $9 billion by 1990. Automated material 
handling systems are also identified as the highest capital expense item in the 
automated factory—higher than computer hardware and software, machine 
tools and controls, programmable controllers, robots and sensors, and auto¬ 
mated test equipment. Perhaps our resources are finally being allocated in 
proportion to the potential impact of the technology on the productivity, 
quality, and competitiveness of our manufacturing and distribution operations. 

Automated material handling systems are the subject of this article. 

Section 2.0 describes automated material transport, Section 3.0 describes 
automated storage and retrieval, Section 4.0 describes integrated storage 
and handling practices, and Section 5.0 describes automated material control. 

This presentation is by no means a comprehensive treatment of automated 
material handling. Instead, it addresses most of the major equipment types 
for unit load handling and does not address bulk handling (grain, coal, oil, 
etc.). The emphasis is on technology description and identification of the 
role of microcomputers in automated material handling. The interested reader 
should consult the bibliography for more detailed descriptions. 


2.0 AUTOMATED MATERIAL TRANSPORT 

The requirement for material flow is universal. Without material flow, nothing 
happens in a factory, warehouse, distribution center, or retail store. The 
opportunities for automating material flow are therefore virtually limitless 
(although the economic justification may be a limiting factor). As the following 
presentation illustrates, different material transport technologies are probably 
best viewed as points on a continuum of technological evolution. 
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2.1 Conveyors 

The most common unit load transport technology is the conveyor, which may 
take many forms. Conveyors provide a "roadway" along which a unit load 
moves. The force moving the unit load may be provided by gravity, or by 
the conveyor itself. Above-floor, powered conveyors may use a sliding belt, 
slats, chains, or live rollers to apply the motive force directly to the unit 
load and, typically, are located at a height of 3 to 5 feet above floor level. 
Figure 1 illustrates a traditional live roller conveyor. 

Conveyors are an excellent means for moving unit loads at a high rate 
from one point to another. As the number of origins and/or destinations 
increases, the complexity of traffic control increases. The loads must be 
tracked, occasionally with mechanical switches, but more often with photo¬ 
electric sensors. Microcomputers, in the form of programmable controllers, 
are an integral part of conveyor systems. 

Transporter conveyors are a popular technology for managing the flow 
of work-in-process materials in a manufacturing cell. Transporter conveyors 
permit the automatic dispatching of loads to particular workstations located 
along the conveyor. As the load reaches the designated workstation, it is 
automatically diverted. Upon completing its required processing, the load is 
placed on a return conveyor. Figure 2 shows a transporter conveyor. 

Sortation systems often employ high-speed conveyors with special load¬ 
carrying platforms, or tilt trays. Packages are deposited on the tilt trays 
at rates of 120/per minute or higher. As the tray reaches the appropriate 
delivery chute, the tray tilts, dropping the package into the chute. These 
systems employ machine-readable labels on the packages, high-speed readers, 
and programmable controllers. Figure 3 shows a tilt-tray sorter. 


2.2 Alternative Conveyor Configurations 

Although above-floor conveyors are ideal for many applications, they do have 
some undesirable attributes. They present physical obstructions that may 
limit the movement of people and vehicles, they are fairly expensive to recon¬ 
figure, and their control systems become unpleasantly complicated when there 
are many origins and destinations for unit loads and a random distribution 
of unit load routes. 

Two alternative configurations that overcome the problem of physical 
obstruction are towlines and power-and-free conveyors. In these systems, a 
continuous chain moves around a closed path to provide the force required 
to move unit loads. 

Towline conveyor systems have the chain running in a slot in the floor. 
Wheeled vehicles are pulled along by a pin that engages the chain. Power- 
and-free conveyors have the chain running in a channel suspended overhead 
and employ carriers or trolleys that ride on a separate rail structure. The 
trolleys may be diverted to an unpowered (or "free") segment of track to 
allow the unit load to be unloaded, loaded, or otherwise manipulated. 

Both towlines and power-and-free conveyors permit the unit load to be 
routed to a specific location on the chain path and to be diverted and stopped 
at that station. The system for engaging/disengaging the chain may be com¬ 
pletely mechanical, or electromechanical, in which case programmable controllers 
will be required. 


FIGURE 2 Transporter conveyor. 








FIGURE 3 Tilt-tray sorter. 



FIGURE 4 Unit load AGV in front of an AS/RS (courtesy oi naton ivenway 
Corp.). 
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Towlines and power-and-free conveyors do not have the same movement 
rate capacity as traditional above-floor conveyors, but they do eliminate the 
problem of physical obstructions. Note that towlines do present some additional 
congestion and collision problems, because they use a wheeled vehicle on the 
floor. Power-and-free conveyors, on the other hand, are overhead and need 
not follow any aisle structure. 

A limitation of both towlines and power-and-free conveyors is the inflexible 
path of the chain. The chain must be a continuous loop, and even though the 
carriers or trolleys may be switched from one chain to another (i.e. , from 
one loop to another), there is limited routing flexibility. The material trans¬ 
port technologies described in the next two sections overcome this limitation 
by having the unit load carriers provide the motive force, rather than having 
it provided by the path. 

2.3 Automated Guided Vehicles 

An automated guided vehicle, or AGV, is essentially a driverless industrial 
truck. Is is a steerable, wheeled vehicle, driven by electric motors using 
storage batteries, and it follows a predefined path along an aisle. AGVs may 
be designed to operate as a tractor, pulling one or more carts, or may be 
unit load carriers. Figure 4 illustrates a unit load AGV, which is the most 
common type in manufacturing and distribution. 

The path followed by an AGV may be a simple loop or a complex network, 
and there may be many designated load/unload stations along the path. The 
vehicle incorporates a path-following system, typically electromagnetic, 
although some optical systems are in use. 

With an electromagnetic path-following system, a guide wire that carries 
a radio frequency (RF) signal is buried in the floor. The vehicle employs two 
antennae, so that the guide wire can be bracketed. Changes in the strength 
of the received signal are used to determine the control signals for the 
steering motors so that the guide wire is followed accurately. When it is 
necessary for the vehicle to switch from one guide wire to another (e.g., at 
an intersection) , two different frequencies can be used, with the vehicle 
being instructed to switch from one frequency to the other. Obviously, a 
significant level of both analog and digital electronic technology is incorporated 
into the vehicle itself. In addition, the vehicle routing and dispatching 
system will not only employ programmable controllers, but minicomputers or 
even mainframe computers. 

The electromagnetic path-following system may also support communication 
between a host control computer and the individual vehicles. In systems with 
a number of vehicles, the host computer may be responsible for both the 
routing and dispatching of the vehicles and collision avoidance. A common 
method for collision avoidance is zone blocking, in which the path is parti¬ 
tioned into zones, and a vehicle is never allowed to enter a zone already 
occupied by another vehicle. This type of collision avoidance involves a high 
degree of active, host computer—directed control. 

Optical path-following systems use an emitted light source and track the 
reflection from a special chemical stripe painted on the floor. In a similar 
fashion, codes can be painted on the floor to indicate to the vehicle that it 
should stop for a load/unload station. Simple implementations will require all 
actions of the vehicle to be preprogrammed, for example, stop and look for 
a load, stop and unload, or proceed to the next station. The vehicles 
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typically will not be under the control of a host computer and must therefore 
employ some method for collision avoidance other than zone blocking. Proximity 
sensors on the vehicles permit several vehicles to share a loop without col¬ 
liding. 

The state of the art in AG Vs is advancing rapidly. There are now smart 
vehicles that can navigate for short distances without an electromagnetic or 
optical path. Similarly, vehicles are being equipped with sufficient on-board 
computing capability to manage some of the routing control and dispatching 
functions. Current developments in the field are leading to path-free, or 
’'autonomous" vehicles, which do not require a fixed path and are capable 
of "intelligent" behavior. Much of the work currently under way in the AGV 
field is driven by the availability of small, powerful, but relatively inexpensive 
microcomputers. 

2.4 Self-Powered Monorails 

Self-powered monorails (SPMs), also referred to as automated electrified 
monorails (AEMs) resemble overhead power-and-free conveyors in much the 
same way that AGVs resemble towline conveyors. An SPM moves along an 
overhead monorail, but rather than being driven by a moving chain, it is 
driven by its own electric motor. The SPM provides many of the benefits of 
both overhead power-and-free conveyors and AGVs. It is overhead, so it 
does not create obstructions on the factory floor, and self-powered and 
programmable, so it has a great deal of route flexibility. In contrast to the 
AGV, it may use a bus bar to provide the electric current required by the 
drive motors, rather than carrying a storage battery. Figure 5 shows a 
typical SPM. 

Another distinctive feature of SPMs is that they require no sophisticated 
path-following system, because the path must conform to the monorail 
structure. On the other hand, path selection, for example, at an intersection 
or branch point, requires coordination between a vehicle-tracking function 
and a physical track-switching function. With an AGV using wire guidance, 
the path selection may be accomplished by the vehicle itself, simply by 
switching frequencies. 

SPMs have been designed to interface with a wide variety of production 
equipment. The carriers can be switched from one monorail line to another 
and can even be raised or lowered between two different levels. As with AGVs, 
the SPM employs a high degree of computer control. 

2.5 Microcomputer Applications in Material Transport 

Any automated material transport system will employ microcomputers, in the 
form of programmable controllers, as the interface between the logical control 
system (the digital world) and the physical devices such as sensors and 
actuators (the analog world). Very often, the programmable controllers will 
communicate with another computer, which can be described as a "cell host." 

The cell host will manage the interaction between a number of related 
physical devices. For example, there might be a cell host coordinating all of 
the activities of the physical devices employed in a transporter conveyor 
network. The cell host is not only concerned with the physical actions but also 
with issues such as job routing, job priorities, and workstation availability. 

In the past, the cell host typically has been a minicomputer, but as the power 
of microcomputer systems increases, they will find wider application in the cell 
host function. 
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FIGURE 5 SPM carriers. 


3.0 AUTOMATED STORAGE AND RETRIEVAL 

This section describes automated storage and retrieval systems (AS/RS)for 
both large and small loads. Large loads are considered to be pallet loads (or 
unit loads) of material, and small loads are defined to be tote pan size and 
smaller. 

3.1 Automated Storage Systems 
for Large Loads 

An AS/RS for large loads is commonly referred to as a unit load AS/RS. It 
is defined by the AS/RS product section of the Material Handling Institute as 
a storage system that uses fixed-path storage and retrieval (S/R) machines 
running on one or more rails between fixed arrays of storage racks (see 
Figs. 6 and 7). 

A unit load AS/RS usually handles loads in excess of 1,000 pounds and 
is used for raw material, work-in-process, and finished goods. The number 
of systems installed in the United States is in the hundreds, and installations 
are commonplace in all major industries. 

A typical AS/RS operation involves the S/R machine picking up a 
load at the front of the system, transporting the load to an empty location, 
depositing the load in the empty location, and returning empty to the input/ 
output (I/O) point. Such an operation is called a single command (SC) 
operation. Single commands accomplish either a storage or a retrieval between 
successive visits to the I/O point. A more efficient operation is a dual 
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FIGURE 6 Typical unit load AS/RS (courtesy of Eaton-Kenway Corp.). 


command (DC) operation. A DC involves the S/R machine picking up a load at 
the I/O point, traveling loaded to an empty location (typically the closest 
empty location to the I/O point) , depositing the load, traveling empty to the 
location of the desired retrieval, picking up the load, traveling loaded to the 
I/O point, and depositing the load. The key idea is that in a DC, two opera¬ 
tions, a storage and a retrieval, are accomplished between successive visits 
to the I/O point. 

A unique feature of the S/R machine travel is that vertical and horizontal 
travel occur simultaneously. Consequently, the time to travel to any desti¬ 
nation in the rack is the maximum of the horizontal and vertical travel times 
required to reach the destination from the origin. Horizontal travel speeds 
are on the order of 500 feet per minute; vertical, 120 feet per minute. 

The typical unit load AS/RS configuration, if there is such a thing, 
would include unit loads stored one deep (i.e. , single deep), in long narrow 
aisles, each of which contains a S/R machine. The one I/O point would be 
located at the lowest level of storage and at one end of the system. 

More often than not, however, one of the parameters defining the system 
is atypical. The possible variations include the depth of storage, the number 
of S/R machines assigned to an aisle, and the number and location of I/O 
points. These variations are described in more detail below. 

When the variety of loads stored in the system is relatively low, through¬ 
put requirements are moderate to high, and the number of loads to be stored 
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FIGURE 7 Typical unit load AS/RS (courtesy of Eaton-Kenway Corp.). 


is high, it is often beneficial to store loads more than one deep in the rack. 
Alternative configurations include 

• Double deep storage with single-load width aisles. Loads of the same 
stock-keeping unit (SKU) are typically stored in the same location. A 
modified S/R machine is capable of reaching into the rack for the 
second load. 
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• Double deep storage with double-load-width aisles. The S/R machine 
carries two loads at a time and inserts them simultaneously into the 
double deep cubicle. 

• Deep lane storage with single-load-width aisles. An S/R machine 

dedicated to storing will store material into the lanes on either side 
of the aisle. The lanes may hold up to 10 loads each. On the output 
side, a dedicated retrieval machine will remove material from the 
racks. The racks may be dynamic, having gravity or powered con¬ 
veyor lanes. . 

• Rack entry module (REM) systems in which a REM moves into the 
rack system and places/receives loads onto/from special rails in the 
rack (see Fig. 8). 

Another variation of the typical configuration is the use of transfer cars 
to transport S/R machines between aisles. Transfer cars are used when the 
storage requirement is high relative to the throughput requirement. In such 
a case, the throughput requirement does not justify the purchase of an S/R 
machine for each aisle, yet the number of aisles of storage must be sufficient 
to accommodate the storage requirement. 

A third system variation is the number and location of I/O points. 
Throughput requirements or facility design constraints may mandate multiple 
I/O points at locations other than the lower left hand corner of the rack. 
Multiple I/O points might be used to separate inbound and outbound loads 
and/or to provide additional throughput capacity. Alternative I/O locations 
include the top of the system at the end of the rack (some AS/RS are built 
underground) and the middle of the rack. 

In considering alternative configurations, the system designer should . 
keep in mind that the more complex the system is, the more expensive it will 
be. These additional expenses may be justified by careful consideration of 
the throughput and storage requirements of the system, where variations 
from typical configurations are warranted based on extreme variety ratios 
(number of loads to be stored to the number of SKUs) and/or extreme 
turnover ratios (number of loads to be stored to the required throughput). 

3.2 Automated Small Load Storage 

Miniload AS/RS, microload AS/RS, and carousels comprise nearly all small 
load automated S/R applications today. The miniload AS/RS and carousel 
applications are described in Sections 3.21 and 3.22. The microload AS/RS 
is described in Section 4.1. 

3.2.1 Miniload AS/RS 

The miniload AS/RS is called such because it typically handles loads weighing 
less than 750 pounds (miniloads) and because it operates much like a unit^ 
load AS/RS. The major difference between the miniload AS/RS and the unit 
load AS/RS, other than the load size, is the function for which the systems 
are designed. More often than not, the miniload is designed to support an 
order-picking operation (see Figs. 9 and 10). 

Order picking is performed by an operator at the end of each miniload 
aisle. The operator picks from trays that are automatically sequenced and 
transported to the pick station by the S/R machine. The trays come in a 
variety of sizes and may be divided into as many as 72 modules, each of which 
contains a single SKU (see Fig. 11). 
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Inside a REM AS/RS (courtesy of Litton IAS). 
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FIGURE 9 Typical miniload AS/RS with front end conveyor (courtesy of 
Eaton-Kenway Corp.). 









FIGURE 11 Order picking at a miniload AS/RS (courtesy of Litton IAS 
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FIGURE 12 Miniload front end conveyor (courtesy of Litton IAS). 



FIGURE 13 Typical horizontal carousel S/RS (courtesy of White Storage 
and Retrieval Systems). 
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As is the case with the unit load AS/RS, several alternative miniload 
configurations are available. Alternative configurations include multiple I/O 
points and I/O point locations, alternative front end configurations, and 
alternative ratios for the number of pickers to the number of aisles. If 
throughput is low relative to the number of items in the system, a picker 
may be assigned to more than one aisle. If throughput is high relative to the 
number of items in the system, more pickers than aisles may be required. In 
this case, the conveyor loop delivery system depicted in Figure 12 may be 
used to feed "remote" order pickers from the miniload. 

3. 2. 2 Carousel Storage Systems 

The variety of carousel types and applications has increased substantially 
in the last 5 years. Applications now include order picking, work-in-process 
storage, toolroom storage, kit storage, progressive assembly, and burn-in. 
Carousel varieties include horizontal, vertical, and independent rotating 
racks. Options for the material handling interface include human operators 
and robots. 

A horizontal carousel is a series of linked bins mounted on an elongated 
track (see Fig. 13). When activated, the bins revolve, bringing the desired 
bin to the pick position. A horizontal carousel is distinguished from a vertical 
carousel by the fact that bins stand perpendicular to the floor and rotate 
around an axis perpendicular to the floor. Horizontal carousels are typically 
30 to 50 feet long and 6 to 25 feet tall. Restrictions on system length stem from 
throughput requirements. The longer the carousel is, the more time it will 
take to present the operator/robot with the desired bin. Height restrictions 
are imposed by the reaching height of a human. 

Vertical carousels (see Fig. 14) are distinguished from horizontal carousels 
by several key features. First, bins are aligned horizontally and revolve 
about an axis parallel to the floor. Second, the sesired bin, and only the 
desired bin, is always presented at waist height to the picker. Third, the 
carousel is enclosed by sheet metal, thus improving item security and protect¬ 
ing items from the environment. Fourth, vertical carousels typically are taller 
than horizontal carousels, in the range of 20 to 50 feet. Consequently, for 
equivalent storage requirments, they occupy less square footage than a hori¬ 
zontal carousel. Finally, vertical carousels are usually more expensive per 
cubic foot of storage space than horizontal carousels. 

A third variety of carousel is the independent rotating rack carousel 
(see Fig. 15). In this configuration, each level is driven separately, per¬ 
mitting independent, simultaneous rotation. The significantly greater cost of 
this system is justified by greater throughput, because the picker (human or 
robot) spends less time waiting for rack rotation to position the proper bin. 

Both humans and robots can serve as the I/O interface to carousel S/RS. 
Robots can be used (see Fig. 16) when the items to be retrieved from the 
carousel are uniformly sized and shaped, such as a tote pan. Robots remove 
the system height restrictions and load weight restrictions imposed by 
humans. 


3.3 Microcomputers in Storage System Control 

Automated storage systems typically employ a three-level hierarchical control 
architecture. At the lowest level is the control of motors, activators, sensors, 
and other physical devices. This level typically will employ a programmable 


FIGURE 14 A vertical carousel (courtesy of Kardex). 
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lif, 

lift. 



FIGURE 15 Independent rotating rack carousel (courtesy of Nestier). 



controller (PC) or programmable logic controller (PLC), a type of micro¬ 
computer. The second level in the hierarchy is the "aisle controller," which 
directs a single S/R machine or carousel. The aisle controller often will be a 
microcomputer, with an operating system, executing programs written in a 
high level language. The aisle controller "manages" the storage system to 
complete a set of S/R operations most efficiently. It communicates with the 
S/R or carousel controller using a very limited vocabulary: 

"go to rack 12, level 3, and extract a load," 

"move from rack 9, level 4, to rack 6, level 5," 

"unexpected empty location," 

"unexpected load encountered," 
etc. 

The aisle controller must maintain a "map" of the storage locations, 
including the load status and load identity for each location. It must incor¬ 
porate some method for arbitrating competing service requests, for example, 
a load to be stored and several unfilled retrieval requests. 

The nature of the aisle controller depends significantly on the storage 
system type and application. For example, in a warehousing AS/RS, it may 
be sufficient to distinguish loads to be stored as either fast or slow movers, 
whereas for the order-picking miniload, it may be important to know which 
SKUs are often picked together with the one to be stored. 

The third level in the hierarchy is the area host, which may be directing 
several aisles or carousels. The area host will be originating retrieval requests 
and may be distributing items for storage between the aisles. The area host 
generally win be a minicomputer or a program running on a mainframe. 

The PC or PLC will receive high-level instruction from the upper levels 
of the hierarchy and will return completion/error codes. It is the key link in 
the interface between the digital world of computer control systems and the 
analog world of physical devices. 


3.4 Automated Storage System Design 

Automated storage systems require significant capital and design committments. 
A unit load AS/RS, miniload AS/RS, or a carousel S/RS can cost millions of 
dollars. In addition, automated storage systems are not easily reconfigured 
or liquidated if they are poorly designed. As a result, it is essential that the 
system be engineered to meet targeted storage and throughput requirements 
for the planning horizon under consideration. 

The engineering design problem can be formulated as follows: 


Objective: Minimize Cost 
Subject to: Storage requirements 

Throughput requirements 
Building restrictions 


For an AS/RS, the solution to this problem usually means minimizing 
the number of aisles that will satisfy storage requirements, throughput 

[uirements, and building restrictions. Building restrictions and throughput 
[uirements are relatively easy to define. However, storage requirements 
)end on the type of storage policy in place. 



FIGURE 16 Robot interface to a horizontal carousel (courtesy of White 
Storage and Retrieval Systems). 
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Once the requirements have been defined, checking whether a given 
design satisfies storage requirements and building restrictions is straight¬ 
forward. However, checking for satisfaction of throughput requirements 
requires the application of analytically developed expected cycle time 
expressions and/or simulation. 

For carousel systems the process is similar except that the minimization 
is over the number of carousels as opposed to the number of aisles. 

The microcomputer is a very efficient tool for implementing this design 
algorithm. 

Once a storage system has been designed and installed, changing circum¬ 
stances will inevitably require improvements in throughput capacity and space 
utilization. Throughput can be improved by clever assignment of items to 
locations, such as assigning high-activity items closer to the front of the 
system and assigning items that are likely to be requested together in the 
same storage location. Space utilization can be improved through a randomized 
storage policy and by assigning items to appropriately sized locations. Again, 
the microcomputer is an effective tool for executing these strategies. 


4.0 INTEGRATED STORAGE AND TRANSPORT 

Most material handling applications involve both transport and storage of 
material. Thus, it is not surprising to find automated material handling 
systems that integrate storage and transport functions. Integrated storage 
and transport systems, or ISTS, involve more than simply automated storage 
and automated transport, as described earlier. ISTS require both a physical 
interface and an "intelligent" mechanism for coordinating the control of the 
storage and transport functions. 

Sections 4.1 and 4.2 provide brief descriptions of two approaches to 
ISTS. These certainly are not the only approaches, and the interested reader 
should consult the references cited at the end of the article, as well as the 
trade press. 

4.1 Microload AS/RS 

One increasingly popular approach to ISTS is really an evolutionary develop¬ 
ment of the control system for unit load AS/RS. The microload AS/RS is a 
scaled-down version of the unit load AS/RS, with typical load capacities in 
the range of 75 to 300 pounds. Figure 17 illustrates a microload AS/RS 
application in electronics assembly. 

Where the microload AS/RS differs most significantly from its unit load 
predecessor is in its ability to identify and track the unit loads. The S/R 
machine incorporates a bar code scanner, which is used to identify the unit 
loads by their distinctive bar code labels. This allows workstations located 
along the outside of the rack structure to receive containers of material 
from an "input" location and, subsequently, to deliver completed jobs to an 
"output" location. Thus, a unit load may be deposited by the S/R machine 
into a "storage" location, which is a workstation input port, and later picked 
up by the S/R machine from another "storage" location 1 ', which is the work¬ 
station output port. If the S/R machine could not obtain a positive identification 
of the unit load, then some form of intervention would be required to determine 
the disposition of the unit load. 

The microload AS/RS is capable of providing both the required automated 
storage and the automated movement of material between workstations. This 


technology has found applications in a range of industries, and several 
vendors offer products in this equipment category. The fundamental structure 
of the microload AS/RS can accommodate variations in the container design, 
for example, from tote pans to specialized pallets that permit "hot" or power- 
on testing of electronic assemblies. The control systems can be customized 
for complex container routing, for combinations of subassembly containers 
and component part containers, and for a variety of operations, including 
both manufacturing processes and inventory control operations such as cycle 
counting. 

One of the appealing aspects of the microload AS/RS approach is that a 
highly automated cell based on this technology could operate as an "island 
of automation," that is, it could be operated without any direct link to other 
computer systems or other automated material handling systems. Thus, it 
could be implemented without having to address the complex issues of com¬ 
munication between different pieces of automated equipment or different 
computers. 

4.2 Carousel/Transporter Systems 

Another popular approach to ISTS, especially for light assembly, is the 
combination of carousels for centralized storage and transporter conveyors 
for material movement. The physical interface between the two automated 
systems may be provided by an operator or by a robotic insertion/extraction 
device. Figure 16 shows an example of an automated interface. 

As with the microload AS/RS, there is a requirement for positive identi¬ 
fication of the unit loads at some point in the handling system. One alternative 



FIGURE 17 Microload AS/RS (courtesy of SI Handling Systems, Inc.). 
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is to read a bar code on the containers as they are presented for storage. 
Subsequently, the end-of-aisle controller for the carousel will maintain the 
information about the storage location, so that the container may be with¬ 
drawn as required by the production activity control system. The corre¬ 
spondence between container label and container content must be maintained 
either by the end-of-aisle controller or by the cell host. 

Control of a carousel/transporter system may be more complex than for 
the microload AS/RS, simply because there are two or three distinct pieces 
of automated equipment, instead of just one. As a result, there is a require¬ 
ment for communication and message-level- integration. Although there are 
emerging standards for communication, the message-level integration is still 
a significant problem. 


5.0 AUTOMATED CONTROL 

Automated control includes automated physical and status control of material. 
Physical control is the control of the orientation of, sequence of, and space 
between material. True automation of this function typically requires robotic 
handling. Status control is the real-time awareness of the location, amount, 
destination, origin, owner, and schedule of the material. True automation 
of this function requires automatic identification. 


5.1 Robotics and Material Handling 

A robot is defined by the Robotic Industries Association to be a "reprogram¬ 
mable, multifunctional, manipulator designed to move material, parts, tools, 
or specialized devices through variable programmed motions for the performance 
of a variety of tasks." Others describe a robot as an automatic device that 
performs functions ordinarily ascribed to human beings and that operates 
with what appears to be almost human intelligence and perception. Figures I 
18 through 21 illustrate some typical robot applications. j 

As of the end of 1985, approximately 20,000 such devices, at a value of 
over $1 billion, were installed in the United States. Of those 20,000, nearly 
half were devoted to material handling applications. 

Material handling applications for robotics include loading/unloading 
machine tools, palletizing and/or packaging, and small parts flexible assembly. 
Applications are especially attractive in hazardous and uncomfortable environ¬ 
ments, where operations are highly repetitive, where load sizes are fairly 
uniform, and where high reliability and repeatability of motions are required. 
With this growing list of applications and functions, it is no wonder that the 
market for material handling robots is expected to grow at a rate of 20% to 
30% over the next several years. 

As the applications for robotics have increased, so has the variety of 
robot "personalities." A robot's "personality" can be expressed by the way 
it is powered, controlled, configured, and by its placement, mobility, and 
price. 

Robots can be powered hydraulically, electrically, or pneumatically. 

Electric power is usually cleaner but less powerful than hydraulic. 

Robot control is classified as servo or nonservo. Servo-controlled robots 
have the motion of their arm constantly controlled as it moves through a 



FIGURE 18 Robotic paletizer (courtesy of Robopal). 
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FIGURE 19 Robot load/unload station (courtesy of Unimation). 


desired path. Control is performed by a computer, which receives feedback 
relating to arm position. Servo-controlled robots are generally more capable 
and therefore more popular than non servo varieties. Servo-controlled robots 
are also more expensive. 

Nonservo-controlled robots use a mechanical stop to control placement 
of the robot arm. The number of stops that can be built into the robot is 
limited. Consequently, nonservo-controlled robots are typically used in pick- 
and-place applications. 

Robot configurations include rectangular (or Cartesian), spherical (or 
polar), cylindrical, jointed arm, and selective compliance assembly robot arm 
(SCARA). 

Robots can be mounted on the floor, ceiling, or wall. A robot may be 
stationary, track mounted, or mobile on an AGV. Mobile robots are one of 
the most promising application areas for robotics in the future. 

Finally, robot prices range from $20,000, for a simple rectangular, electric, 
pick-and-place, nonservo-controlled robot, to $100,000 plus, for a sophisti¬ 
cated, cylindrical, hydraulic, assembly, servo-controlled robot. 

5.2 Automatic Identification 

Automated status control of material requires that the real-time awareness of 
the location, amount, origin, destination, and schedule of material be achieved 
automatically. This objective is in fact the function of automatic identification 
technologies, technologies that permit real-time, nearly flawless data collection. 
Examples of automatic identification technologies at work, include 
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FIGURE 20 Robotic unitizer (courtesy of Unimation). 
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• A vision system reading bar code labels to identify the proper desti¬ 
nation for a carton traveling on a sortation conveyor. 

• A laser scanner to relay the inventory levels of a small parts ware¬ 
house to a computer via RF. 

• A voice recognition system to identify parts received at the receiving 
dock. 

• A RF or surface accoustical wave (SAW) tag used to permanently 
identify a tote pan. 

• A card with a magnetic stripe that travels with a unit load to identify 
the load through the distribution channels. 

Each of these technologies is described below in Sections 5.2. 1 through 
5.2.6. 

5. 2. 1 Bar Codes and Bar Code Readers 

The most widely used technology for automatic identification is bar coding. 

A bar code consists of a number of printed bars and intervening spaces (see 
Fig. 22). The structure of unique bar/space patterns represents various 
alphanumeric characters. The same pattern may represent different alpha¬ 
numeric characters in different codes. 

Bar codes are read by both contact and noncontact scanners. Contact 
scanners can be portable or stationary and use a wand or a light pen. The 
wand/pen is manually passed across the bar code. The scanner emits either 
white or infrared light from the wand/pen tip and reads the light pattern 
that is reflected from the bar code. This information is stored in solid-state 
memory for subsequent transmission to a computer (see Figs. 23 and 24). 

Contact readers are excellent substitutes for keyboard or manual data 
entry. Alphanumeric information is processed at a rate of up to 50 inches per 
minute, and the error rate for a basic scanner connected to its decoder is 1 
in 1,000,000 reads. 

Light pen or wand scanners with decoder and interface cost around 
$2,500. 

Noncontact readers are usually stationary and include fixed-beam, 
moving-beam scanners, and charged couple device (CCD) scanners. 

Fixed-beam readers use a stationary light source to scan a bar code. 

They depend on the motion of the object to be scanned to move past the beam. 
Fixed-beam readers rely on consistent, accurate code placement on the 
moving object. 

Moving-beam scanners employ a moving light source to search for codes 
on moving objects. Because the beam of light is moving, the placement of the 
code on the object is not critical. In fact, some scanners can read codes 
accurately on items moving at a speed of 1,000 feet per minute. 

CCD scanners have only recently been used to read bar codes. A CCD 
scanner is more like a camera than a bar code scanner. By changing camera 
lenses and focal lenghts, the scanners read various bar codes at various 
distances. Like any camera system, the quality of the picture (the accuracy 
of the read) depends on the available light. When installed correctly, the 
CCD scanner is 99% accurate and costs around $4,000, including decoder. 

5.2.2 Optical Character Recognition 

Optical character recognition (OCR) systems read alphanumeric data so that 
people as well as computers can interpret the information. The OCR label is 





TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL BAR CODES 
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FIGURE 25 Automatic identification by RF. 


read with a hand-held scanner, much like a bar code. OCR systems operate 
at slower read rates than bar code systems and are priced about the same. 
OCR systems are attractive when both human- and machine-readable capa¬ 
bilities are required. Optical characters are found at the bottom of bank 
checks. 

5. 2. 3 RF and SAW 

Both RF and SAW techniques encode data on a chip that is encased in a tag. 
When a tag is within range of a special antenna, the encased chip is decoded 
by a tag reader. RF tags can be programmable or permanently coded and 
can be read from up to 30 feet away. SAW tags are permanently coded and 
can be read only within a 6-foot range (see Fig. 25). 

RF and SAW tags are typically used for permanent identification of a 
container, where advantage can be taken of the tag's durability. RF and 
SAW technologies are also attractive in harsh environments where printed 
codes may deteriorate and become illegible. 

A tag reader costs around $10,000. Nonprogrammable tags range from 
$8 to $50; programmable tags, from $50 to $150. 


5. 2.4 Magnetic Stripes 


Magnetic stripes are used to store a large quantity of information in a small 
space. The stripe is readable through dirt or grease, and the data contained 
in the stripe can be changed. The stripe must be read by contact, thus 
eliminating high-speed sortation applications. 

Magnetic stripe systems are generally more expensive than bar code 
systems. 

5. 2. 5 Voice Recognition 

Voice recognition (VR) is a computer-based system that translates spoken 
words into computer data without special codes. VR systems are attractive 
when an operator's hands and eyes must be freed up for productive operations. 
Though VR systems are in their infancy, some systems recognize up to 
1,000 words and are 99.5% accurate. VR systems are still relatively expensive 
and must be dedicated to one operator at a time. 

5. 2, 6 Vision Systems 

Vision system cameras take pictures of objects and codes and send the 
pictures to a computer for interpretation. Vision systems "read" at moderate 
speeds, with excellent accuracy at least for limited environments. Obviously, 
these systems do not require contact with the object or code. However, 
the accuracy of a read is strictly dependent on the quality of light. Vision 
systems are becoming less costly but are still relatively expensive. 


6.0 CONCLUSION 

Material handling has been defined as "moving, storing, and controlling 
material." When material handling is automated, all three of the basic 
functions depend heavily on microcomputers. In the form of programmable 
controllers, they provide the interface between the digital world in which 
data are analyzed and logical decisions are made, and the analog world in 
which data are obtained and decisions are implemented. In addition, micro¬ 
computers provide an interface between the programmable controllers driving 
physical devices and the higher-level control computers. In the future, 
microcomputers should begin to take over some of the higher-level control 
functions. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Automated material handling encompasses a wide and growing range of 
equipment, computer, and communication technology. This article has touched 
briefly on the most common equipment types. For additional and up-to-date 
information, the interested reader is directed to two relevant periodicals; 

Material Handling Engineering 
Penton/IPC, Inc. 

1111 Chester Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
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Modern Materials Handling 

Cahners Publishing Co. 

275 Washington Street 

Newton, MA 02158 

The major trade association for manufacturers of material handling equip¬ 
ment and material handling systems integrators is 

The Material Handling Institute, Inc. 

8720 Red Oak Blvd. 

Suite 201 

Charlotte, NC 28210 

The Material Handling Institute sponsors several trade shows and 
educational programs related to material handling. In addition, the Institute, 
publishes a number of excellent booklets, videotapes, and slide sets on 
material handling. 

The major academic research center for material handling is 

The Material Handling Research Center 

765 Ferst Dr. 

The Georgia Institute of Technology 

Atlanta, GA 30332-0205 

In addition to conducting research on material handling problems in 
manufacturing and warehousing, the Material Handling Research Center 
sponsors two annual week-long educational programs focused on material . 
handling. 

The major professional society representing users of material handling 
equipment is 

The International Material Management Society 

8720 Red Oak Blvd. 

Charlotte, NC 28210 
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AUTOMATED OFFICE INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS DESIGN 

1.0 INTRODUCTION 

Automation of office work is one of the fastest growing application areas of 
information systems (IS); many research efforts have been conducted during 
the last few years to provide guidelines with systematic foundations and sup¬ 
port tools for the design of office information systems (OIS) [1—5] . In devel¬ 
oping new approaches to OIS design, identification and consideration of the 
different facets and original aspects of the office environment constitute a 
fundamental issue [6,7]. These original features are relevant even in the 
early phases of the design process, commonly called the "conceptual" or "log¬ 
ical" phases, the aim of which is to make the OIS design process easier and 
more reliable, providing conceptual and practical guidance to the analyst in 
understanding an existing office and in designing the corresponding compu¬ 
ter-assisted procedures. 

In current research, the problem of formally specifying office elements 
in a model has been investigated in more depth than that of developing a com¬ 
plete methodological approach to OIS design. Moreover, office design meth¬ 
odologies in existence do f not offer complete frameworks but, instead, empha¬ 
size only a subset of the OIS design phases. Active research projects for 
new methodologies and design support tools have been undertaken to make 
the introduction of new technologies in the office quicker and more effective. 

In an office environment, tools for supporting the development process 
should provide facilities for requirements collection and analysis, logical de¬ 
sign, architectural design, and rapid prototyping. These tools are computer- 
based instruments for collecting information, providing graphic interfaces to 
model the office in a formal way, supporting consistency checks, and evalu¬ 
ating the system being designed. 

The purpose of this article is to review the main areas of interest of OIS 
design and to present some advanced results in the field. 

First, special characteristics of OIS are presented in Section 2.0. A sur¬ 
vey of the principal types of office models, with examples, is given in Section 
3.0. In Section 4.0, a relevant sample of office design methodologies is pre¬ 
sented. The TODOS development environment, which is currently under im¬ 
plementation in the framework of the European ESPRIT project, is discussed 
as an example of a complete methodology for OIS design. Section 5.0 illus¬ 
trates some well-known approaches to requirements specification in software 
engineering from which useful experiences of OIS design can be derived. 
Finally, Section 6.0 presents existing conceptual design support environments. 

2.0 OFFICE CHARACTERISTICS 

OIS design methodologies differ from design methodologies for conventional 
IS, because the nature of OIS is different from that of conventional IS. 
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Besides providing functions similar to those provided by conventional IS, 
OIS have the purpose of more generally supporting office work. 

Among the functions of an OIS are Altering the large amount of data avail¬ 
able in the office and providing the office workers with the specific informa¬ 
tion they need to perform their tasks. This can be useful both, for instance, 
to discard uninteresting mail or to handle it automatically and to select the 
data that must be analyzed to make a decision. 

In conventional offices, a great aid to office work is offered by the ar¬ 
rangement of papers, books, and notes on the desk and on office shelves. 

This allocation has the function of reminding the office worker of activities 
to be executed and of their different priorities [ 8]. In an automated office, 
where most of the information is hidden from the user by the system, the 
system must provide the necessary function of reminding. This function can 
be improved by the automatic scheduling of activities to perform and meetings 
provided by the system or, better, supported by it. 

The procedures of an OIS can be classified into services automatically per¬ 
formed and activities performed to support the work done manually by workers 
at workstations. The conceptual models on which OIS design methodologies 
are based must be semantically rich and consider office elements with their 
particular features. The types of data used in conventional IS, such as char¬ 
acter, string, and numeric, are not enough to describe office data. Other 
types of data are currently employed in an office and must be supported by 
an OIS. These are unstructured data, such as data contained in messages, 
letters, texts, annotations, graphics, and oral communications. 

A paper, for instance, is not composed solely of its title and authors, but 
also of the text, and the structure of the text is poorly handled if reduced 
only to sections and paragraphs. From the examples given above it also ap¬ 
pears that the support for storage and communication of information is dif¬ 
ferent for different types of data representations; for example, we can use 
textual VDU displays, graphic displays, or voice synthesizers and recogniz¬ 
ers. 

Another aspect that is essential in the specification of office elements is 
the time factor. Time is needed to determine the lifetime of documents or 
single operations, or to specify activities durations and timing constraints, 
and it is used for scheduling activities execution, for calendar functions, 
and for performing control operations on the OIS. Data relating to time must 
be defined in the system, together with all the operators that can be applied 
to such data. Flexibility is also needed in the definition of time constraints, 
which are usually lax. For instance, a business letter must be answered 
within an approximate time interval. 

Another characteristic of data in office elements is that data elements are 
most frequently used together in groups (such as in independently stored 
documents), instead of being manipulated as single pieces of information fit¬ 
ted together in a form; for instance, it is often useful to store a document 
such as a letter in its completeness. 

Not only are data unstructured in OIS but also some of the actions that 
are performed on data. The same action can be performed in several ways, on 
the condition that the obtained result is the required one. 

Most office activities, moreover, are performed once some form of instruc¬ 
tion has been given to the worker that must execute them. This instruction 
is usually incomplete, and to complete the work, some knowledge is used that 
is only implied in the given instructions. 


Flexibility in performing actions is essential for achieving office goals, 
because many exceptions are possible. Every exception that can arise during 
office work should be supported by the system, at least in a minimal way, for 
instance, it is necessary to determine what to do if a person needed for a cer¬ 
tain decision is absent. 

Complexity in an OIS is much higher than in a conventional IS designed 
for operational activities. There are many types of elements in each office, 
and these elements are related by several connections. 

In general, the elements that are needed to execute office work are dis¬ 
tributed among several office workers in the same office or different depart¬ 
ments and can also be located externally to the office environment. There¬ 
fore, an important office function is communication among office workers and 
with the external world [9]. An OIS needs the mail function for supporting 
most of its activities. 

Another aspect that must be considered in the analysis of OIS elements 
is the inherent high level of evolvability. The most unstable aspects of an 
office are the constraints defined on its elements, for instance, the authori¬ 
zation for a worker to execute an operation. Activities can also be changed 
in time, one of the possible reasons being that ways to process information 
change. Document types can also vary (even if with lower frequency), due, 
for instance, to new legal requirements. 

A second characterizing feature.of an OIS is the impact of technology. 

OIS technologies are not yet established and show fast evolution; hence, of¬ 
fice methodologies should be as independent as possible of implementation de¬ 
tails, particularly in the early conceptual phases of OIS design. 

A third difference between OIS and conventional IS is related to usage 
characteristics. OIS are' highly interactive. The user interfaces should be 
adequate for the type of work to be performed, and the system dialogue 
should be facile enough for the casual user. 

In an OIS there is an integration of different functions, based on the 
cooperation among the elements in the office to achieve the goal (not always 
well defined) of an efficiently operating system. Typically, the work is done 
by different workers in various steps, different functions — communication, 
data processing, information manipulation and retrieval, personal assistance, 
and task management — are linked together and used by the same worker in 
a fast sequence, and the various functions often interrupt each other. 

Another aspect of usage characteristics concerns the different roles 
that office workers play in using an OIS. OIS usage implies direct contact 
of office workers with the system; users tend to be nonprofessional (casual 
users) and diversified. This implies an effort to design a user-friendly sys¬ 
tem and requires the development of functions for high-level users (e.g., 
offering decision support facilities). Another implication is that some know¬ 
ledge roles in the office are replaced by OIS. 

In Sections 2.1 through 2.4, the characteristics of office tools, office data, 
office tasks, and "active" office systems, respectively, are examined in greater 
detail. 

2.1 Office Tools 

Some of the automatic tools for supporting office work that characterizes many 
office systems are discussed below: advanced interfaces, productivity tools, 
and information retrieval systems. 
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2.1.1 Interfaces 

Advanced user interfaces are needed for OIS. Systems providing windows, 
image handling, and voice handling have been proposed [10-12]. 

Window managers now exist in many commercial systems used as worksta¬ 
tions. They make interaction among activities easier, because it is possible 
to present different activities simultaneously on the screen. For instance, in 
VITRAIL [13] , a prototype system developed within the KAYAK project, it is 
possible to run activities concurrently and follow their evolution on the screen. 

The use of windows is usually connected with the use of advanced point¬ 
ing devices (e.g., mouse) and the use of pop-up menus. Each window usual¬ 
ly has its own menu. All workstations offer graphics facilities, and some of 
them (such as VITRAIL) also voice interfaces. Icons are often used to sym¬ 
bolize possible activities, instead of using written commands. 

Advanced image modeling allows image display through facsimile or other 
image input devices, and creation of correct and duplicate documents with 
image and graphics, including scaling (enlarging and reducing) document im¬ 
ages [11]. 

Document models have been studied for handling mixed-mode documents. 
According to Horak and Kronert [14] two different structures are associated 
with each document: a logical structure and a layout structure. Both are 
expressed hierarchically as trees, so objects in figures can be basic objects 
or composite objects. Objects can be linked using construction rules to com¬ 
pose new object types; properties of documents can be specified to retrieve 
automatically appropriate values or to have default layouts for them (e.g. , 
putting a logo in the document in the appropriate place). These properties 
may also be context sensitive; relation rules specify how to link document 
values, extracting them from different instances of documents, or a document 
may have different layouts depending on the output device. 

Voice interfaces have also been proposed when voice documents are mod¬ 
eled or vocal messages are appended to existing written documents. A speech 
fili ng system has been proposed [15], where voice messages may be composed, 
edited, sent, and received, using telephones as terminals. A filing system 
provides selective retrieval, statistics, grouping, and scanning functions for 
messages. 

2.1.2 Productivity Tools 

Productivity tools are designated as office work support instruments, such as 
word processors, graphics, spreadsheets, data bases, and electronic mail. 

An important subclass of productivity tools comprises in-house publishing 
systems that allow the preparation and manipulation of high-quality documents 
with text, tables, formulas, pictures, and so forth. Integrated systems for 
document generation typically support an editor that allows the specification 
of document content, commands for formatting, and a formatter that interprets 
the specified commands and produces the desired layout of the document. A 
thorough discussion of editors and formatters is beyond the scope of this pre¬ 
sentation. An excellent overview on the subject can be found in Ref. 16 for 
the interactive editors and in Ref. 17 for the formatters. 

Apart from the case of in-house publishing systems, productivity tools 
are generally not integrated in practice. Excellent systems are available for 
providing each tool separately; in some systems, functions are combined, but 
problems still exist in providing high-quality tools and managing the use of 


such tools [18]. Two outstanding problems relating to quality of tools are 
user interfaces and integration. User interface problems have been mentioned 
in Section 2.1.1. The problem of tool integration becomes important when 
workers utilize more than one tool. To introduce tools in the organization, 
workers must be persuaded to use them effectively. This involves training, 
providing continuous support, and generating a good environment to encour¬ 
age their use. It is therefore necessary to include models of these tools, with 
the type of data they support and their functionality also in a conceptual model 
of the office in order to be able to include them easily in the subsequent de¬ 
sign phases. 

2.1.3 Office Information Retrieval 

The problem of retrieving information has to be modeled in a particular way in 
OIS because information retrieval is an important activity in the office [19—22] . 

In data base systems, queries are specified completely using artificial 
language; answering queries uses simple deductive inference from the data. 
Exact answers to queries are required, dismissals are not accepted in answers, 
nor false hits; insertions and deletions are usually performed directly by the 
system. 

In information retrieval systems, inductive inference is common; queries 
usually contain only an incomplete specification of what the user is looking 
for, and natural language is used for queries; insertion of information is per¬ 
formed by a system administrator, whereas deletions are rarely executed, and 
approximate answers are considered to be acceptable; therefore, false hits 
are accepted. 

An analysis illustrated by Barbie and Uluzzi [19] shows that neither of 
the two above-mentioned classes of retrieval models (data bases and informa¬ 
tion retrieval) is directly adequate for an office environment, but each of them 
is capable of providing some of the operational characteristics needed for an 
office system in retrieving stored documents, messages, and data. 

Requirements of office retrieval models are illustrated in Ref. 22. Informa¬ 
tion retrieval in offices is performed in complex environments and should not 
be offered simply as an isolated facility. The textual corpus of an office is 
smaller than that in library applications, but it is unpredictable, highly dy¬ 
namic, and nonhomogeneous. The users of the office data are also those who 
make operations on them; therefore, a system administrator may not be com¬ 
patible with normal office activity because of delays introduced by indirect 
operation on the system. Moreover, other types of information have to be 
modeled, in addition to pure textual information. 

An issue studied by Croft and Thompson [20] is that of flexibility. It is 
advocated that the retrieval model should be able to choose the right strategy 
for a particular user and query, learning appropriate responses with user 
feedback. The problem is that of considering complex environments and mak¬ 
ing correct decisions; in general, false hits may be allowed in the office en¬ 
vironment, whereas it is necessary to collect all relevant documents. 

Another approach to enhance the capabilities of retrieval models is that 
of using new technologies. The main problem in modeling office data is the 
quantity of information to be stored, particularly'when documents are more 
than just textual data and also contain images stored as a bit map. The ar¬ 
chitecture of a system using optical disk technology for archiving documents 
is illustrated in Ref. 23. Optical disks offer write-once possibility. Although 
this is considered to be a disadvantage in conventional IS, it may be desirable 
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in the office environment because it ensures that information cannot be modi¬ 
fied. The system offers the possibility of handling and retrieving documents 
in several ways (looking at arriving documents, archiving them, and creating 
new documents, with the possibility of keeping different versions of documents 
or deleting them). An interesting feature for looking at documents is that of 
browsing through them; this is available only to users authorized to. read the 
documents. Browsing constitutes an appropriate way of retrieving information 
in office systems, because users may not be able to identify precisely the doc- 
ments they want. 

Appropriate models and techniques are still being studied to solve the 
above-mentioned problems. It must be emphasized that models for information 
retrieval are highly dependent on technology. However, some common issues 
in these models are document structuring, definition of ways of retrieving in¬ 
formation from unstructured documents, and types of retrieval operations. 

Document structuring is usually performed by defining a few document 
types, with fixed characteristics, and allowing the definition of subtypes and 
combination of documents. In many systems, a hierarchical/tree (graph) 
structure constitutes the basis for retrieval operations. Higher-level nodes 
of the tree contain more general information (e.g., headlines), whereas lower- 
level nodes contain the whole document. Unstructured document elements are 
described in general (e.g., a figure caption), and the content is then repre¬ 
sented appropriately. Techniques have been studied for retrieval of unstruc¬ 
tured (parts of) documents, (e.g.. Ref. 23). 

Retrieval operations are heavily dependent on the model used for the docu¬ 
ment. If a simple structure, composed of document attributes and a textual 
part, is used, the attributes may be searched for with data-base-like queries, 
and the textual part, with information retrieval techniques. If a complex 
structure is used, the structure itself may be used for retrieval. In the hi¬ 
erarchical structure mentioned above, higher levels may be used to browse 
through document contents and to filter documents manually or automatically 
before inspecting their whole content. 

2.2 Office Data 

2.2.1 Office Document Architecture 

The CCITT (International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee) 
and the ECMA (European Computer Manufacturers Association) are working on 
standards for document representation to permit the exchange of documents 
between open systems. The proposed standards Office Document Architecture 
(ODA) and Office Document Interchange Format (ODIF) allow the representa¬ 
tion of logical and layout characteristics of documents [24] . 

ODA provides a way to structure documents, which can be interchanged 
between different systems both in image form, that is, the documents are re¬ 
ceived and displayed in the form intended by the originator, and in proces- 
sible form, where documents are represented in a way that permits editing and 
layout revision. 

Document text is a two-dimensional structure, composed of characters, 
geometrical elements, photographic elements, and combinations of these. Text 
and additional control information constitute the content of a document. 

Documents have a logical structure, which is a Hierarchy of logical objects, 
such as summaries, titles, sections, paragraphs, figures, and tables, and a 


layout structure, a tree of layout objects in the form of pages, columns, and 
areas with contents of different categories. Documents are therefore repre¬ 
sented in trees of logical objects, for editing, and trees of layout objects, for 
presentation on a representation medium. The ODA processing model compris¬ 
es three steps: 

1. Editing: The logical structure of the document is prepared with its 
content and control information and used, for instance, to specify 
fonts, sections, and so on. 

2. Layout process: The layout process is equivalent to formatting for 
character documents; the image blocks are combined in an appropriate 
way. This process is independent of the media used to present the 
document in its final form. 

3. Presentation process: The document prepared in the layout process is 
presented on a presentation medium, according to the characteristics 
of the medium. 

The formats studied for the ODA processing model are compatible with Teletex 
and Telex International Organization of Standardization (ISO) subrepertories. 

The logical structures that can be defined are complex ones; it is possible 
to define relationships between logical objects, for instance, cross references 
to figures or footnotes, relationships between layout objects, such as the 
overlay order of intersecting blocks and, finally logical layout relationships 
(layout directives) to define column heads, foot areas, and so on, as attrib¬ 
utes of logical objects. 

It is also possible to use the ODA representation to define document clas¬ 
ses, such as a business^etter, a report, a memo, or an order form, which are 
not standardized but may be defined using ODA documents definitions. 

ODA is being used as a basis for ESPRIT Project 121, which studies an 
ODA/ODIF editor [25] . 

2. 2. 2 Distributed Office Systems 

An aspect that must be modeled accurately is distribution of office data in the 
organization. In many systems, data are partially stored on a shared database 
and partially at users' sites on personal workstations. Data are used locally 
and then transferred to other users or to the central database. Many tech¬ 
niques of distributed databases may be used in office systems [26] , and others 
are being studied specifically for the office environment [27]. 

Important problems are concurrent access to shared data, locating navi¬ 
gating objects, and naming objects in the system. 

Models may consider distribution explicitly, or distribution may be trans¬ 
parent to the user. When it is transparent, distribution issues are considered 
mainly at design time, and are not demonstrated in the model presented to 
users. When distribution is presented explicitly to the user, primitives for 
accessing remote objects must be provided. 

2.2.3 Temporal Information 

The ability of dealing with time specifications is an important and characteriz¬ 
ing requirement in office systems [2S]. 

Time is present in documents, as a date on the documents, as a date or an 
hour of production of the document, as a period of time in which the document 
information is considered to be valid, and so on. Time is also necessary to 
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specify the initiation and completion of activities, procedures, and tasks in 
the office. Durations of activities, periods of time in which the activities may 
be performed, time relationships between activities, such as the requirement 
that an activity must be performed before, after, or during another activity, 
must also be expressed to coordinate work in the office and to meet deadlines. 

In office systems, the problem of time representation has been considered 
mainly to insert time-based alerters to signal particular conditions in an office 
system [29] and to express triggers for activating system activities [30]. 

Temporal aspects in the office environment are considered in Temporal 
Semantic Office System (TSOS) [31]. The basic temporal data types of time 
extension, time point, time interval, periodic time, and general time are de¬ 
fined as primitive types in the model. A set of operations is defined to com¬ 
bine time specifications. Time types are used in the definition of office ele¬ 
ments in the SOS model (see Section 3.1.4) and for time reasoning in an office 
system [ 32] to check consistency of temporal constraints and to examine prec¬ 
edence relationships between activities, where these relationships are not only 
specified directly in the system, but are also derived from concatenations of 
temporal relationships. 


2.3 Office Tasks 

The starting point for office automation historically has been in the field of 
data processing, word processing, and document preparation. However, the 
real opportunities of the available technologies are in integrated systems that 
automate the office as a whole, rather than providing ad hoc solutions for each 
specific task. 

A number of analyses have been performed on office work, aiming to iden¬ 
tify the activities that could benefit from the adoption of office system tech¬ 
nologies . The result of the study of Harkness [ 33] on the distribution of 
costs of office work in the United States is illustrated in Figure 1. 

The natural observation is that OIS should override the area of support¬ 
ing document preparation, as only a very limited percentage of total costs is 
devoted to this specific activity. Instead, as shown in the study of Wilson 
and Pritchard [ 34], a more articulated taxonomy of office tasks is necessary 
to capture the actual composition of office work for the various organizational 
positions (see Fig. 2). 

A different taxonomy of office activities has been proposed by Conrath 
et al. [35], emphasizing the reasons why they are executed. A classification 
of office activities using this approach is shown in Figure 3. 

An example of the distribution of the activities in an insurance compa¬ 
ny according to the proposed taxonomy is given in Figure 4. 

The approach of Conrath et al. is interesting because it introduces a nov¬ 
el element in office task description, the objective of each activity [35]. In 
other words, the attention is given to "what" is done (e.g., filing, sending, 
etc.) and to "why" a specific activity is performed (e.g., controlling, decid¬ 
ing , evaluating). 

Another classification of office activities has been proposed by Strassman 
[ 36], showing the percentage of time devoted to information handling activi¬ 
ties by office workers (see Fig. 5). Again, the portion devoted to manipula¬ 
tion of structured data (i.e., forms), which is easily supported with conven¬ 
tional data processing approaches, represents only a small share of the total. 


COMMUNICATIONS 13.9% 


CLERICAL WORK 12.8% 


COPYING AND 20.1 % 

MESSAGE DELIVERY 


WAITING FOR WORK 18.4% 


DICTATION 


VARIOUS TASKS 9.2% 


TEXT GENERATION 9.7% 


MANAGERS 

26% 


PROFESSIONALS 

40% 


CLERKS 

28% 


FIGURE 1. Costs of office work (USA, 1974). 


2.4 The Intelligent Office 

Knowledge-based approaches have been proposed to support office work [37], 
where research results in knowledge representation, problem solving, and de¬ 
cision support are used in office systems. Some examples of models based on 
artificial intelligence (Al) techniques are illustrated in Section 3.1.2 on proc¬ 
ess-based models. 

The main goal of all these approaches is to have "active" offices, where 
available knowledge is used to initiate and control office tasks, such as what 
needs to be done, when, and how, according to office goals defined in the 
system. 

Problem-solving techniques can be used to prepare plans of activities au¬ 
tomatically for carrying out office work. Plans can be described at different 
levels, so complete knowledge can be represented in a concrete way and can 
be used, when appropriate, to execute office work automatically, whereas 
partial knowledge can be represented abstractly. Therefore not only can 
plans be used to start automatic activities but also as guideline and communi¬ 
cation means by users. 

Another knowledge-based approach views the office as a world of active 
objects that are able to collect and disseminate information and have associated 
their own rules of behavior [ 38]. Such objects can be created, can reproduce 
themselves, and can die in the system when their function is exhausted. 

An example of implementation of the concept of active objects moving around 
in a system is provided by the Imail system [ 39]. Developed at the Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto, Imail is based on the concept of intelligent messages. Mes- 
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Activity Code 

Description 

1 1 



A 

Counsulting, assisting, problem solving, giving instruc¬ 
tions 




B 

Computing, creating invoices, booking 




D 

Deciding, authorizing 




E 

Evaluating, verifying, controlling 




F 

Form handling 




G 

General administration (manager level) 

CO 00 m o 



H 

Motivating personnel, allocating human resources 

r—1 


. 

a> 

I 

M 

Informing, report generation 

Meetings 



0 

Orders, requests 



1 

P 

Planning, budgeting 


Appointment scheduling and planning (secretary level) 
Selling, convincing people, advertising 
Typing, copying, writing 
Activity not classified 


FIGURE 3. A taxonomy of office activities. 


Activity 


Frequency 

Days, 

1 year 

code 

n 

% 

n 

% 

A. 





A 

15 

8.3 

444 

8.42 

B 

8 

4.4 

475 

9.01 

D 

38 

21.1 

1727 

32.77 

E 

35 

19.4 

763 

14.48 

F 

3 

1.7 

160 

3.04 

G 

7 

3.9 

106 

2.01 

H 

29 

16.1 

681 

12.92 

I 

14 

7.8 

224 

4.25 

M 

8 

4.4 

149 

2.83 

P 

16 

8.9 

402 

7.63 

Q 

3 

1.7 

23 

0.44 

s 

2 

1.1 

65 

1.23 

T 

1 

0.6 

34 

0.65 

Z 

1 

0.6 


0.32 

• Total 

180 


5.270 



FIGURE 4. Activity distribution in an insurance company. 
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Structured Paper 
Unstructured Paper 
Oral Communication 
Other 
Total 


FIGURE 5. Time devoted to information handling activities. 

sages are not only used to deliver information but also to collect it and may 
dynamically route themselves to additional stations, depending on responses 
that they receive. . 

The system may be used to build mailing lists of workers interested in 
particular topics and to deliver messages to other systems and networks of 
which the user is unaware. They can be used to collect and summarize 
data on questionnaires, so they are not pure text messages but can be con¬ 
sidered programs. The creator of an intelligent message (imessage) writes 
a program in the specification language used. Rules can be incorporated in 
the message that will govern the interaction of the imessage itself with its re¬ 
cipients; an imessage can collect responses generated by the recipients, store 
them appropriately, and eventually make them available to its sender. A 
statement is attached to the imessage, which describes its recipients, its path 
history, and so on. The sender can specify termination conditions to deter¬ 
mine automatically when a message has completed its tour and prepare the 
results in the form chosen by its sender. 

An example of the use of Imail has been prepared for a Delphi experiment. 
This is an iterative survey of experts to obtain a consensus answer. The re¬ 
sults of the survey are tabulated and sent back to the experts, who can re¬ 
vise their answers according to the other experts' answers. This process is 
iterated until some criterion is satisfied, for instance, the range or variance 
of replies. An example of an imessage for a Delphi experiment about the in¬ 
flation rate is shown in Figure 6. 


3.0 OFFICE MODELS 
3.1 Conceptual Models 

Office conceptual models can be classified into the following main categories, 

• Data-based models. 

• Process-based models. 

• Object-oriented models. 

• Mixed models. 

Features held in common by each class of conceptual model will be discussed 
in this section, and some of the most significant models will be illustrated 
more extensively to provide clarifying examples. 


subject A Delphi survey of inflation rates 

set number ?n = 0 

set number ?sum = 0 

set number ?sqsum - 0 

set number ?maxvar = 0.1 

set number ?itresps = 10 

set number ?avg =8.0 

> 

What do you think the inflation rate for next year will be? 

The last average prediction was ?avg. 
get 1 number 
set ?sum = ?sum + #1 
set ?sqsum = ?sqsum + #1 * #1 
set ?n = ?n + 1 
?n == ?itresps 

set ?avg = ?sum / ?n 

set !var = ?sqsum / ?n - ?avg * ?avg 

set ?n = 0 

set ?sum = 0 

reship 

?var < ?maxvar 
terminate 

FIGURE 6. An example of imessage [39]. 

3. 1.1 Data-Based Model 

Generally, data-based models group data in forms, which are similar to pa¬ 
per forms in the traditional office. Types of data and operations on data 
(storage, retrieval, manipulation, transmission) are the basic elements of 
the office conceptual models. Office activities are then seen as a series of 
operations on data. Therefore, the main purpose of data-based models is 
that of representing the office from the viewpoint of objects manipulated by 
office workers (agents), in a way similar to traditional offices, where work 
is widely based on documents. 

Early office conceptual models were mainly data-based models and were 
used to design office workstations, where the work of a single user at a 
time is supported, connecting users through a communication network a- 
mong the different workstations (see, e.g., OFFICETALK-ZERO [40] and 
the first version of OMEGA [41]). The general flow of work is not under 
system control, and single users are supported by the system only in their 
individual activities. 

3.1.1.1 Office by Example An important example of a data-based mod¬ 
el is Office By Example (OBE), developed at the IBM T.J. Watson Research 
Center, Yorktown Heights, New York [5,30], OBE is a language for de¬ 
scribing and manipulating office objects of different kinds; it is an exten¬ 
sion of a well-known query language for relational data bases (Query By 
Example) and of the System for Business Automation [42]. 

The data structures on which OBE is based are two-dimensional objects, 
Similar to tables. These tables can be relations, forms, reports, hierar¬ 
chical structures, documents, menus, and so on. In a prototype OBE sys¬ 
tem, several basic office functions are defined using the same language, 
iuch functions include word processing, querying, automatic triggering of 
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office activities on temporal conditions and events, data processing, author¬ 
izations, communication, and creation and manipulation of documents. 

The system allows the user to define (program) its own objects and to 
use complex data types such as time, graphics, and text. The system has 
evolved from the consideration of simple forms to the above-mentioned types 
of two-dimensional structures, although the aspect of objects is similar to 
that of paper forms. 

3 112 Office Data Model (ODM) An advanced form of an office model 
based' on data is ODM, developed in ESPRIT Project 59, "Minstrel" [43]. Tins 
model derives ideas from work in the literature on semantic data models and 
functional models in particular [ 44] . 

The model uses objects or entities to model "things" (real-world ob¬ 
jects) in the office. Such things include office objects such as workstations, 
filing cabinets, folders, and documents, as well as other objects in the en¬ 
terprise such as departments, employees, and customers. Each entity may 
be assigned a unique handle that can be used to refer to that entity. 

The model uses the concept of type to organize entities. An entity 
type may be taken to be a form of specification of a class of objects con¬ 
taining properties and characteristics of the class. An example of declar¬ 
ation of an entity type would be as follows: 

DECLARE TYPE Person : ENTITY 

BEGIN 

DECLARE Name : SINGLE String [1:11 ; 

DECLARE Address : SINGLE String [1:13 ; 

DECLARE TelephoneNos : SET String [0:] ; 

DECLARE Spouse : SINGLE Person [0:1] ; 

KEY Name, Address ; 

This declaration declares a "Person" type with the properties Name, Address, 
and TelephoneNos, whereas Spouse is a relationship that is defined from the 
"person" type to itself. It is possible to declare subtypes of types de¬ 
clared previously. 

Operations are defined in the language to manipulate instances of types. 
It is possible to get the value of the attributes for an instance of a type, 
to examine all instances of a type, and to update attribute values and re¬ 
lationships between instances. 

It may be noted that this type of language has many characteristics 
in common with functional languages defined for data base schemata. The 
method of handling instances is procedural and has characteristics similar 
to data base query languages. Therefore, this model is classified among 
data-based models. 


The graphic representation of office procedures was a good point for . using 
these models in the requirements collection and analysis phases during of¬ 
fice systems design. 

Each procedure is decomposed in steps and is interconnected to one 
another. Several of these models are based on a networklike representa¬ 
tion. The steps of the procedures are linked to one another through trig¬ 
gering conditions that express transitions in performing one step to another. 

The first process-based office model was SCOOP [4], Zisman used aug¬ 
mented Petri nets to represent office activities. In Figure 7 a representation 
of the activities of an editor of a journal is given. 

In network-based models, the correctness of the procedure is guaran¬ 
teed, ensuring that the right steps are followed each time. Exceptions are 
included in the network when needed. 

Information control nets (ICNs) have been developed at Xerox PARC 
[45], to model office activity in a procedural way and to use this modeling 
to simulate office work and improve the information flow with restructuring 
operations. ICNs have also been used for flow analysis, deadlock detec¬ 
tion, data synchronization, and communication bottleneck detection. An im¬ 
portant aspect of an ICN is that the model has a mathematical nature and, 
therefore, rigor. 



FIGURE 7. SCOOP example. 

(Tl) Paper received -* Send acknowledgement to author and request names of 
referees from editor. 

(T2) Editor supplies names of referees Instantiate the referee process for 
each referee. 

(T3) All referee activities terminate -»■ Request decision from editor. 

(T4) Editor supplies decision on the paper -> Generate appropriate final docu¬ 
mentation . 

(T5) Author withdraws the paper Termination procedure. 

(T6) Editor does not respond within 2 weeks after enabling T6 -*■ Send remind¬ 
er letter. 

(T7) Editor does not respond within 2 weeks after enabling T7 -*■ Send remind¬ 
er letter. 


3.1.2 Process-Based Models 

Two types of process-based models are classified in this section: network 
models and goal-based models. Network models describe sequences of ac¬ 
tivities to be performed in the office, whereas goal-based models describe 
mainly relationships between activities and the necessary sequences of ac¬ 
tivities prepared by the system. 

3.1.2.1 Network Model Early procedure-based models were based on 
a description of procedures carried on in the office. This description could 
be more or less formal, and it was often based on a graphic representation. 
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ICNs are networks for describing information flows in the office. They 
model procedures such as form completion, filing, copying of documents, 
and transmission of information, both written and verbal. 

Office procedures consist of a set of activities connected by arcs indi¬ 
cating a temporal order, called precedence constraints. Resources in the 
office include files, calculators, people, pencils, telephones, and so on. 

In ICN only information repositories are modeled; they include files, fold¬ 
ers, forms, scratch paper, people. Circles are used to denote activities, 
and squares, to denote repositories (Fig. 8). In Figure 8 an ICN de¬ 
scribes a procedure for responding to a customer’s order letter. The 
solid circle denotes parallelism, whereas it is possible to specify alterna¬ 
tive actions with small open circles. Continuous lines are used for precedence 
arcs, whereas dashed lines are used for data flows. The possibility of paral 
lei actions and the division among data flows and control flows are interesting 
aspects in ICN. 



FIGURE 8. An example of ICN for the procedure of responding to a custom¬ 
er's order [45]. 


ICNs have been defined as a formal model for representing office pro¬ 
cedures and data using directed graph of activities and connections with 
repositories of information. Given an ICN representation of an office sys¬ 
tem, it is possible to transform, enrich, and correct it by using transfor¬ 
mation techniques; in particular, a method called "streamlining" is present¬ 
ed for this purpose [46]. The transformation applies to an initial ICN, 
developed as the result of the analysis phase, and produces a final, re¬ 
duced ICN that represents efficiently the basic communication and infor¬ 
mation requirements of an office procedure. 

The method consists in applying three operations in sequence: 


• Classification of repositories: Repositories are classified and ag- 
regated according to their type, including data bases, temporary 
repositories, paper files, and so on. 

• Elimination of activities: This analysis involves determining whether 
an activity is a source or a sink of certain data. The former case 
refers to activities that create or retrieve data for the first time 
from a permanent repository. The latter case refers to activities 
that use data for retrieving or generating other data, for decision 
making or for storing data in a permanent repository. All activities 
that are not source or sink activities for some data or that store in¬ 
formation redundantly can be eliminated during this analysis. 

• Merging of activities: Activities may be merged provided that they 
remain elementary (i.e., accessing no more than one permanent re¬ 
pository) and respect all the precedence constraints of the original 
ICN model. 

The fundamental information preserved during the streamlining process is the 
data paths from the source activity of each datum to its correspondent sink 
activities. 


3 .1.2.2 Goal-Based Models Another approach to procedure specification 
is stating the goals to be achieved by the procedure and letting the system 
determine the correct sequence of steps to be taken. In this type of model, 
it is not necessary to consider in advance every single case that may arise 
in the system while the system is still able to handle it; the reasoning capa¬ 
bility of the system enhances its flexibility. 

OIS developed following this approach use techniques from the area of 
AI and expert systems. 

Two examples of systems are considered based on these concepts: POISE 
[47] and OMEGA [41], 

The POISE system, developed at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
[47], can be used both to automate routine tasks and to provide assistance 
in more complex situations, following the pattern of work being performed. 

In POISE, tasks are represented both in a procedural and a goal-oriented 
way; the tasks considered are high-level office tasks performed using generic 
office tools, such as electronic mail, calendar, text editors, and form manage- 

t ment tools. The system uses an office procedure formalism to describe the 
tasks and their implementation using these tools. POISE is useful in environ¬ 
ments where the same task is repeated, rather than offering support in com¬ 
pletely new situations. 
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The support that is provided to the user is that of automating some tasks 
and keeping an agenda of activities, the status of which can be examined us¬ 
ing a natural language interface. . 

A user can specify that a particular task step is not appropriate in cer¬ 
tain situations in POISE; this is hard to achieve in systems based on trigger¬ 
ing conditions. 

Tasks in POISE are specified in a hierarchical way. Procedure descrip¬ 
tions specify the steps typical to the task, the tool invocations that correspond 
to those steps, and their goals. The system acts as an intelligent interface 
between the user and the tools available in an office system. The architecture 
of POISE is illustrated in Figure 9. 

The semantic database contains the descriptions of the objects used in the 
procedures and of the available tools. 

The user model represents instances of procedures and data elements in 
the system through the user’s state; the user's state contains parameters 
with values that account for instantiations of procedures described in the 
procedures library; these instantiations are derived from users' actions. The 
user model also contains the instantiations of semantic data base objects. 

A procedure in the procedure library can be specified like the example 
presented in Figure 10. The procedure description contains a (high-level) 
algorithm for the procedure, a list of its parameters, a list of conditions to 
be met to have a valid instantiation of the algorithm, and preconditions and 
goals. These goals can be used to start procedure instances automatically. 

The POISE system can be used in two different modes of operation: in¬ 
terpretation or planning. In the interpretation mode the user invokes tools 
directly, and POISE attempts to recognize the user's goals in the context of 
the procedure library (goals are used in this context to identify completion 
of procedures). In the planning mode, the user invokes a procedure, and 
the system must then execute the procedure as far as possible, based on the 
procedure’s goals. 

In the interpretation mode, the user is presented at the top level of the 
POISE system with a menu of tasks (such as filling out a particular form); 
all accesses to tools must be done through POISE menu choices, thus enabling 
the system to monitor tool usage. Every command to and response from a 
general tool is intercepted by POISE, though it appears as if the user is 
interacting directly with the tool. By intercepting a message, the system can 
check to which activity in progress it can be related and, if one is found, 



FIGURE 9. POISE architecture [47]. 


PROC Purchaseltems 

DESC (Procedure for purchasing items with nonstate funds.) 

IS (Receivepurchaserequest) 

' (Process_purchase_order | Process purchase requisition) 

1 (Completepurchase) 

WITH ((Purchaser = Receive purchase request. Form. Purchaser) 

(Items = Receive_purehase_request. Form. Items) 
(Vendor_name = Receive_purchase request. Form. Vendor 
name)) 

COND (for_values {Purchaser Items Vendor_name } 

(eq Receivej?urchase_request. Form 
Processjpurchase_order. Form 
Process_purchase_requisition. Form 
Completejpurchase. Form)) 

PRECONDITIONS- 

SATISFACTION (for_values | Purchaser Items Vendor 

exist Complete purchase. Form)) 

FIGURE 10. POISE procedure specification [47\. 


verify whether it is appropriate (error conditions and exceptional ways of 
carrying out a task are both considered; appropriate messages are sent to 
the user performing the task). If more than one interpretation is possible, 
all interpretations are maintained, but there are some heuristics criteria to 
determine the most plausible interpretation; if this selection turns out to be 
incorrect, backtracking is 5 performed and the next most likely interpretation 
is selected. If one procedure is invoked instead of a similar one (e.g., Full_ 
Purchase_Requisition, instead of Full_Purchase_Order), the user is advised 
with a possible alternative action, and an explanation of the possible error in 
selecting the form is given. This feature can also be used to monitor data 
entry, with possible corrections. 

POISE'S natural language help facility may be invoked to make inquiries 
about the state of active, completed, or expected activities. 

The planner enables tasks to be carried out or completed automatically 
by the system; it can also be used to start tasks up to the point in which 
the intervention of a worker is needed. 

, A goal-oriented representation can be useful in supporting decision mak¬ 
ing. The deduction mechanism may not only be used in controlling task 
sequences as in POISE but also in reasoning about change and contradic- 
tion, as in the system OMEGA [41]. 

A In OMEGA, the office workers' activities are supported as the system pro- 
:! vides a way of analyzing the reasons for contradiction when they are 
& reached, using a deduction mechanism. Viewpoints are employed to limit 
K effect of contradictions, and in the reasoning process the system ex- 
K plicitly keeps track of what it believes to be true (assertions) and why 
K something is believed to be true (justifications). An example of such a 
■ system is provided by Barber [41], where the system is controlling the 
^■possibility of a certain employee being assigned to a certain job. The glob- 
goal of establishing whether the proposal is reasonable is decomposed in- 
H*° several subgoals. OMEGA was first used as a form management system, 
^B^&sed on AI concepts; it was then employed to model more complex office 
^■ctivities, involving decision making in the office. 
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The model consists of stating a series of facts, defining deduction rules 
from facts, and allowing the attachment of assumptions to facts. All these 
elements are then used by the reasoning mechanism. . 

Models to specify office procedures using AI techniques have the disad¬ 
vantage of being inefficient and also of hiding the flow of activities in the 
organization. Rigid procedures, in particular, a mixed approach, where 
some of the procedures are specified procedurally and others are specified 
through their goals, would provide a more effective representation... This 
is the type of approach already taken in part in the POISE system, where 
goals and procedural parts of activities are specified separately as needed. 
This causes a rigid separation of use of these two types of procedural 
specifications: A more integrated way of doing this would probably be 
more effective for an office system. . x . 

The Office Advisor is being developed within ESPRIT Project 82. It is 
based on the use of a knowledge representation language (KRS), which al¬ 
lows the specification of concepts in an inheritance hierarchy. Office Ad¬ 
visor distinguishes three levels in this hierarchy: the formalism level, where 
all basic types of knowledge, such as rules, relations, functions, frames, 
values, and so on, are defined; in the next level, the office level, types 
in the office world are defined; in the third level, instances of types are 
represented in the application-specific or concrete level. 

Office work is considered a goal-oriented activity and is supported by 
planning and problem-solving activities. For each goal, inputs, precondi¬ 
tions, postconditions, subgoals, and so on, are defined. When a goal is 
activated in a concrete context (for given data), it is expanded to a plan¬ 
ning tree, which represents a hierarchical plan for the task, where the 
top of the hierarchy describes the main goal and each successive level 
describes increasingly detailed sub goals. A solution is constructed by. 
piecing together results of subgoals. Each goal has an associated monitor, 
which is in charge of building the list of appropriate subgoals for the cur¬ 
rent context and of determining the strategy to be used in the exploration 
of subgoals and in combining the results. 

The Office Advisor subgoals can start activities in the system, collect 
data from the user, and issue reminder messages. A goal activated for a 
certain situation may be valid over a long period of time, before it is com¬ 
pleted through its substeps. 

In the example given for organizing trips in the company, subgoals in¬ 
volve verification of appropriate funding and paperwork to obtain all neces¬ 
sary trip authorizations and to prepare statements of expenses in due time. 


3.1.3 Object-Oriented Models 

A concept that is popular now is that of "office objects". The model of 
objects is similar to the one of object-oriented programming languages such 
as SMALLTALK [48]. Object instances of one or more types or classes are 
defined. The behavior of its instances is defined for each type by speci¬ 
fying a set of operations that can be applied. 

OPAL [49] is an application development environment for office informa¬ 
tion systems. It is based on an object management approach, and the cen¬ 
tral concept is that of packets, which contain data and actions. 

In this system the inheritance mechanism among types is studied, in de 
tail. Property inheritance is typical of this type of model but sometimes 
can be ambiguous, as is shown in the following example (Fig. 11). 


PACKET a; 

ATTRIBUTE x,y:INTEGER; 
BODY sl;s2; 

END; 


PACKET b; 

ATTRIBUTE x,z:INTEGER; 

BODY s3;s4; 

END; 

a,b PACKET c; 

ATTRIBUTE yINTEGER; 

BODY s5;s6 
END; 

p :PACKETREF(c); 
p <- NEW(c); 

FIGURE 11. OPAL inheritance mechanism [ 49 ]. 


PACKET c inherits properties of a and b; the problem is how to put bodies 
in sequence and how to deal with name conflicts (e.g., attribute x in Pack¬ 
et a and b, or attribute y in PACKET a and c). Part of the model is to 
set up rules for the resolution of this type of conflict. 

3.1.4 Mixed Models f 

Mixed models are explicitly assuming more than one type of element as the 
basis for system specification and are defining the relationships among these 
elements. 

An example of a mixed model is SOS (Semantic Office System), a model 
developed at the Politecnico di Milano [50]; the SOS model for the formal 
description of an OIS uses the SOS formal description language. SOS clas¬ 
sifies office elements into three different submodels: the static submodel, 
the dynamic submodel, and the control and evolution submodel. 

• Static submodel: Static aspects, such as all office information con¬ 
tained in documents, can be described considering structured and 
unstructured parts, specifying different document types; relation¬ 
ships between documents can also be described. All system infor¬ 
mation, such as events occurring in the system, are also stored in 
documents (system documents as opposed to user documents). Be¬ 
sides document description, the static submodel includes the descrip¬ 
tion of office agents, which are handling documents and performing 
activities described in the dynamic part. 

• Dynamic submodel: Dynamic aspects include all office activities 
(automatic and manual); these are described in different levels of 
detail and can be composed to form more general activities. A few 

’ primitives for document manipulation are defined as a basis for ac¬ 

tivity definition. 

i * Control and evolution submodel: Control aspects include the possi- 
I bility of specifying, using control rules in the form "conditions in 

1 documents—activities," all types of control on the sequence of ac- 
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twities and operations on documents. Activities are started, fm- 
SS" Ld syntonized through control rules, which also control 
document access and activity performance rights. Abnormal sxtua 
Sons are detected through rules and checking document content 
and activities state. 

Control aspects include a control over the evolution of the structure of 
the office- in the model it is possible to define new types of documents, 
gents, and activities at operation time, but this creation * ^P 08 h 

to be controlled to maintain consistency with already existing types. 

1 characteristic common to all SOS submodels is the use of the concept 
of abstraction The generalization (inheritance from super-types), associ 
<“ng of elements of the same type,, an* aggregate 
of elements of different types) abstractions are used, bom m he SOS 
specification language and in the language for mampulahon of mrtM,oea. 

The result of the SOS method is a description in a SOS model oi all 
the above-mentioned types in the OIS being designed. The purpose is 
specify office element semantics with their structure. because 

Most of the recent office models belong to the mixed L c: g y ’ 
this type of model allows more complete specification of different types 
fundamental elements in the office and of their belonging 

It should be noted that in the early days, some of the models belongi g 
to one of the other categories mentioned above have recently evolved to 
tL mixed category. An example of this fact is OFFICETALK-D [45] which 
has merged a fata based model like OFFICETALK-ZERO and a pioaess- 
based model like ICN into a single system for simulation and control of of¬ 
fice work. 

3.2 Logical Office Models 

Most of the models mentioned above are mainly either specification models 
for conceptual office description or prototype systems using this yp 

model in their activity. nffipp tools 

An interesting evolution are models that represent ... 

and give the possibility of combining different building blocks in the same 
system For Instance, it is possible to define some common characteristics 
tf all the text editors, thus modeling them in the same framework, and then 
plugging them into the system being built. We will call this type of model 
fogicS office models, equivalent to logical models used m data base desig 

OT during’Redesign of an office system, it is most important to obtain a 
rapid response from the user to check whether the system sa *| 6 ^ ^ ,h 
requirements, and it is also important to evaluate the c ° ^ ™ a de 

to be adopted to build the operational system. Logical models can be ma 
executable to test parts of the OIS being built. 

By modeling each component, it is possible to provi e W ° J P , 
sign aids to he used in parallel in the design of a + com P lete 
A user model can be employed to simulate the functioning ° p 
system module as for user interaction; this module oari be int«duoe^ 
prototype of the system being built for user evaluation An arC ^®f te 
model can then be employed to assess how building ^^f ^^Cre- 
(and their compatibility) and to simulate performances of the system tr 
sponse times, identification of bottlenecks). 


Although some models have already been developed for software tools 
(although not specifically addressed to the framework of computer-aided de¬ 
sign of an office system, they could still be used for this purpose), archi¬ 
tecture models to he used for office modules are still to be defined. 

3. 2.1 Tool Interaction Models 

Some systems have been developed to enhance the performance of a typical 
office tool to support office work. Examples of such systems are ENSAMBLE, 
to support cooperative decision making in a distributed office system [51]; 

I mail, to provide automatic features to messages in an electronic mail system 
[39 ]; form management systems, to model office activity based on the concept 
of forms, which is also the method of communicating among office workers 
[9]; and MACROS, which supports automatic production of software to inter¬ 
act with an office system based on a formlike interface [ 52]. 

A system that provides access to different tools is POISE, already de¬ 
scribed in Section 3.1.2. This system supports high-level office tasks with 
generic office tools; the implementation of office tasks is done using the a- 
vailable tools. In POISE, the user/poise/tool interface consists of a descrip¬ 
tion at a logical level of each tool and how it interacts with the user and with 
POISE. Tools are grouped into classes according to the style of interaction 
with the user: menu-based, form-based, com m and- line, graphic, and natural 
language. Other tool information concerns the way data are passed to the 
tool from POISE or from the user, and vice versa, and the corresponding ac¬ 
tions. In the language proposed by Croft and Lesser [53], primitives are 
defined for each tool class; for instance, for a form, field names and cor¬ 
responding POISE action,names are defined, basic form handling procedures 
are specified (i.e., enter field, scrolling up/down the form, movements from 
one field to another, movements to the previous/next form page, movements 
to the top/end of the form), and field positions are specified. Similar speci¬ 
fications are provided for menu and command tool classes. The graphic and 
natural language tool classes are still under study in the system. 

3.2.2 Architecture Composition Models 

Specific architecture composition models for office systems have not yet been 
proposed. Systems such as ICN [45] allow the simulation of office activities 
(considering frequencies of activities and activity sequences) to monitor of¬ 
fice work and to determine bottlenecks. In this simulation, some parameters 
are fixed for activities duration, because it depends on architectural choices; 
these choices, however, are not shown in the model. 

Many studies have been conducted on information sharing in the distrib¬ 
uted data base area; data models and design choices have been studied wide¬ 
ly. Issues such as where to distribute data, how to interact with global data 
at other sites, and how to coordinate concurrent usage of data, which are 
already studied in the distributed data base field, could also be applied to 
office systems in which information is shared and the system is inherently 
distributed. However, additional considerations are necessary in order to 
extend these studies to office design. Among these, different types of data 
should be handled in the office (mainly documents, including unformatted 
^formation and images), and a different emphasis should be given to com¬ 
munication among users (communication is usually hidden as much as possible 
1 distributed data bases). 
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Several simulation models have been proposed m the area of compute 
networks 154]; these models consider different network configurations and 
simulate the network under possible workloads. Interaction ampng office 
modules could be simulated in a similar way to make appropriate design 
choices based on systems performances. . 

Recently, methods of interconnecting personal computers and evaluating 
them have been proposed [27] . Work based on personal computers has many 
similarities with that performed in an office system. Each user has some pri- 
vate information used in local work, shares some global information wlth °^r 
users, and transmits some personal information. The link via a communication 
network is weaker than when using distributed data bases, so that explicit 
mailing facilities are used to communicate among users. Usually, however, 
when considering a network of personal computers, each user is assumed to 
be working autonomously. On the other hand, office systems need to con¬ 
sider office work as a set of procedures carried on by several workers, whose 

activities are coordinated. _ „ 

Hence, new specific research is still needed in architectural modeling of 

office systems. 


4.0 OFFICE DESIGN METHODOLOGIES 

Although many conceptual models have been presented to describe OIS, less 
attention has been paid to the development of complete design methodologies 
specifically conceived for office systems. Three sample OIS design method¬ 
ologies are briefly illustrated here: OFFIS, Office Analysis Methodology and 
MOBILE-Bur otique. . 

Because the OFFIS methodology is based on a tool for requirements specific 
tion analysis, it is presented in detail in Section 6.0 on environments for of 
fice systems specifications. 


4.1 Office Analysis Methodology 

Office Analysis Methodology (OAM) has been developed by the Office Automa¬ 
tion group at MIT [3]. OAM is based on the analysis of activities performed 
in the organization. The goal of OAM is to understand office work m terms 
of functions, activities, flows, tasks, and so on, and to specify this knowledge 
in a formal way. Therefore, OAM provides the analyzer with a conceptual 
model of office work to be used in the subsequent phases of optimization of 
office procedures and of implementation. OAM is directed at the analysis o 
semistructured problems at a managerial level in order to understand the 
business goals of the organization. 

The results of the requirements analysis phase conducted following OAM are 
specified in the OSL language for office description. This is a high-level and 
problem-oriented language that has embedded the concepts of hierarchical 
abstraction and resource. The advantage of using OSL is that of having a 
formal and nonambiguous description of the office. 

OSL is based on the concept of office function. Each function contains 
the formal specification of initiation events, a body, and termination events. 
The resources needed for performing the function are specified, that is, peo¬ 
ple, equipment, and documents. 

OAM is a methodology for specifying functions. Requirements are collect¬ 
ed top-down, refining functions at different iterations, whereas the process 


of integrating the office system with the organization and other systems is 
performed bottom-up. 

OAM provides mainly guidelines to collect a user's requirements. It stres¬ 
ses the importance of the user's participation and acceptance of the system be¬ 
fore its implementation. 

The process of office analysis involves the participation of all the manage¬ 
rial staff, from office managers to some of the personnel (Fig. 12). The pur¬ 
pose is to understand why functions are performed, what they do, and how 
they are implemented. Each function is divided into three tasks: initiation, 
management, and termination. The first step of the methodology consists of 
identifying and listing the resources used and the three tasks for each func¬ 
tion. The second step analyzes the procedures performed in the office without 
considering exceptions. The third step classifies exceptions in main catego¬ 
ries. The fourth step identifies conflicting situations, exception handling, 
and ad hoc decision-making processes. The fifth step consists of a revision 
of the office model built in the previous steps, involving validation of the 
model by office managers, definition of user interfaces, and general exception 
handling performed in office work. The last step consists of the preparation 
of the documentation. 

OAM looks at the office with an organizational model. Office functions 
are examined top-down, first interviewing the office manager and planner and 
then examining office activities in greater detail following the office hierar¬ 
chical level. The integration of the office system with the organization and 
the other systems is performed bottom-up. 

OAM provides a set of guidelines on how to perform interviews to collect 
the requirements, rather than tools, for OIS implementation. 

4.2 MOBILE—Burotique 

The "Organization—Methodology" group , part of KAYAK project at INRIA 
(France), has established and experimented with the MOBILE—Burotique 
methodology for the design of OIS [ 55]. Human and organizational factors 
are considered together with the technical part of the design. The charac¬ 
teristics examined in the office, to which the system being designed must re¬ 
fer, are mainly the evaluation of the productivity of the office, economic 
evaluation of the proposed technical solutions, and acceptance of the system 
by the organization and the office workers. These factors considered in the 
office imply a series of consequences in the technological part of the project: 
an OIS must be modular, that is, composed of integrated functional modules, 
it must be simple to use, and must provide a series of measures of the work 
performed. 

MOBILE—Burotique is a metamethodology, that is, it provides a series of 
types of instruments for observation and analysis. The instruments can be 
classified into instruments to do a preliminary observation of the organiza¬ 
tion, instruments to collect information about the procedures performed in 
the organization and, finally, instruments for supporting office analysis, like 
simulation. 

Some constraints are put on the implementation of these instruments: 
their cost, the usefulness and reliability of the obtained results, the time re¬ 
quired to use, them, and how they are accepted by the organization. They 
are then chosen with a cost—benefit analysis. 

This methodology, more than the other two, takes into account social 
factors in system design. Moreover, it provides some guidance in each of the 
OIS design phases. The methodology is composed of six steps: 
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1. Intelligence: Objectives and limits of the study in the organization 
and a selection of a representative set of employees are done. 

2. Diagnosis: Data are collected to evaluate the existing situation and 
to identify problems. 

3. Functional choice: A functional solution is proposed, providing a 
conceptual description of the application, and it is submitted to 
users for validation. 

4. Technological choice: Configuration selection is done, with the help 
of a cost—benefit analysis. 

5. System implementation. 

6. Evaluation. 

Most Mobile instruments are for data collection. ICN is used as a con¬ 
ceptual model for the description of the functional choice. 


1. Meet with the office manager 

Organizational context and reporting relationships 
Functions and resources of the office 
Identification of conceptual objects and procedures 
Identification of key personnel 

2. Produce initial procedure descriptions 

Conceptual objects 

Core procedure steps and major alternate control paths 
Inputs and outputs 
Data bases 

Environment and special equipment 

3. Develop and analyze a draft description 

Examine for inconsistency and incompleteness 
Construct list of exception possibilities 

4. Iterate the interview process 

Circulate draft description 
Resolve conflicts and ambiguities 
Investigate exception-handling procedures 
Watch for ad hoc decision making 

5. Review the analysis with the manager 

Validate intentions behind each procedure 

Clarify what happens at interfaces with other offices 

General exception handling 

6. Finalize the office description 

FIGURE 12. Structure of the analysis procedure in OAM [3]. 


4.3 OSIRIS 

OSIRIS (Office Systems Information Requirements Integration and Specifica¬ 
tion) is a methodology for the specification of procedures in an office informa¬ 
tion system, developed at Politecnico di Milano [56]. It does not address the 
important problem of the preliminary analysis of the office environment, aimed 
at determining the necessity of innovation or reorganization of the office infor¬ 
mation system. However, once that preliminary analysis has identified the 
necessity of an in-depth analysis of the office system, a formal and structured 
method is given for building the specification of such a system. The most rel¬ 
evant aspects of this methodology are the following: 

1. OSIRIS uses a model for representing an OIS that incorporates ele¬ 
ments selected from the SOS model, also developed at the Politecnico 
di Milano [50], and from ICNs [45]; the emphasis is not in determining 
new features but in selecting and integrating them. A graphic repre¬ 
sentation has been developed for all the elements of the model, which 
improves its user friendliness. 

2. Following the practice of design methodologies in the area of IS and 
data base systems, the design process is decomposed in two phases: 
independent design of office procedures and integration of office 
procedures [ 28] . Procedures incorporate activities that are strongly 
interrelated, for instance, because they are under the responsibility 
of the same manager (similar to "views" in the design of data bases 

[ 2] ). The rational for this decomposition is that the analysis of the 
same procedure should be conducted by the same analysis teaip in a 
unitary way. Tlje integration of different procedures leads to the 
development of an integrated office system model and, more important, 
to a deep understanding of the interrelations and synchronizations 
between different procedures. 

3. The design of a single procedure is accomplished by a progressive 
deepening of the level of detail of the collected requirements; this 
process corresponds to the interaction of the analyst with different 
levels of the office organization (e.g., top management, middle man¬ 
agement, and end users). The enrichment of the description is sup¬ 
ported by a top-down refinement mechanism, which can be applied to 
all the elements of the model. 

4. The integration of office procedures is based on recognizing their 
need of synchronization, because one of them uses some information 
that is produced by another one. This process is done bottom-up, 
beginning with a detailed description of the office environment. 

5. The refinement of the integrated office model leads to the development 
of a minimal form, called "canonical form," which incorporates all 

the information on the synchronization between different procedures 
and, at the same time, uses the minimum number of elements. 

4.4 Rapid Prototyping of OIS 

Rapid prototyping has been used in software engineering to get rapid response 
from the users about the correctness and completeness of system requirements 
The rapid prototyping of office systems aims at getting the user's feedback 
in the early system design phases, before system implementation; such a 
rapid response is useful to avoid wasting time and money in inappropriate 
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system developments. Rapid prototyping is a technique that appears prom¬ 
ising in the development of OIS, as a method for assessing user needs, par¬ 
ticularly when nonprocedural tools are used during office work, such as deci¬ 
sion support systems, data base management systems, electronic spreadsheet 
systems, telephone, electronic mail, word processing tools, and office work 
support systems in general [57—59]. 

Rapid prototyping has recently been used in software engineering and 
IS development. Usually, this approach is considered as an alternative to 
the traditional development life cycle, because its main characteristic is to 
make a working prototype system available as early as possible. Therefore, 
the long phase of requirements collection is shortened in order to get the 
user’s feedback before completing the requirements collection phase; the ex¬ 
ercise of the prototype by the user then allows collection of further and more 
detailed requirements. 

Prototyping has been subdivided into four steps by Floyd [60]: function¬ 
al selection, construction, evaluation, and further use. 

Functional selection is performed to choose which functions should be in¬ 
cluded in the prototype. The range of features offered by the prototype is 
never the same as that offered by the final system; otherwise the protytype 
would be the system itself. Two types of functional selection can be perform¬ 
ed: 

• Vertical prototyping: Only some of the functions are selected, but 
these are developed to their final form. 

• Horizontal prototyping: The functions are not implemented in de¬ 
tail, but they work only with a subset of data, or are simulated, 
and parts are omitted; this type of prototyping is used to demon¬ 
strate functions. 

Usually, the selected approach is a combination of these two techniques. 

In the construction of the prototype, the emphasis is on providing a 
system that will function as soon as possible. Therefore, aspects such as 
efficiency, reliability, and data security are usually neglected and are imple¬ 
mented only in the final system, unless they are among the functionalities 
that have to be tested with the prototype. 

Evaluation is critical, because it should provide the required feedback 
to the designer of the system. Evaluation can be performed by a user or a 
group of users, and in order to be meaningful, appropriate training has to 
be provided to the users before they exercise the prototype. 

Further use of the system depends on the experiences gained with the 
prototype and the development environment; either the prototype is only used 
to gather user feedback and the system is reimplemented completely, or the 
prototype or parts of it are used as a kernel for the system to be implemented. 

4.4.1 An Approach to Office Prototypes 

Early experimental studies indicate that fifth-generation languages and tools 
will support the formal specification of office systems effectively. Section 4.5 
discusses the TODOS Project. The adopted logical model is the basis for rapid 
office prototyping in TODOS, and it is thus validated in coordination with the 
user. A precondition for this time-and money-saving feedback from the user 
in this early phase of office system development is the capability of modeling 
a user-oriented representation of the specified office system. Therefore, the 


goal of the work in TODOS is the development of a tool for rapid prototyping 
based on fifth-generation languages. 

The requirements are specified in a language that is strictly related to 
the conceptual description of office elements defined in the logical design 
phase. From this description, the prototyping tool will be able to derive how 
the user will interact with the system, building the necessary programs, using 
artificial intelligence techniques to synthesize programs and using specific 
languages to provide formlike interfaces to the system. 

A set of primitives for developing office systems is identified as a basis 
for the prototyping language: basic communication primitives, document han¬ 
dling and exchange primitives, authentication primitives, message handling 
primitives, archiving primitives, data base access, and so on. 

The prototyping language will also include the possibility of describing 
requirements for the user interface to the system to provide a user-friendly 
interface in the prototype. The development of the final system should be 
based on the results of the predevelopment phase, and the prototype of the 
office could become the office system kernel. 

4.5 TODOS: A New Environment for OIS Development 

The TODOS (Automatic Tools for Designing Office Systems) project under the 
European Strategic Program for Information Technology (ESPRIT) has the aim 
of developing an integrated method for designing office systems and implement 
ing computer-based tools for supporting this method in a unique framework 
[61]. Its goal is that of making OIS development easier, quicker, and more 
reliable by providing a set of design tools to analysts, designers, and users. 
Techniques for collecting design data, for rapid prototyping, and for choosing 
system architectures are studied in the project. 

The TODOS office design methodology is subdivided into four phases 
(Fig. 13): 

1. Requirements collection and analysis. 

2. Logical design. 

3. Rapid prototyping of office systems. 

4. Architectural design. 

4. 5. 1 Requirements Collection and Analysis 

The requirements collection and analysis phase supports a preliminary study 
that considers the feasibility of the introduction of advanced technologies in 
the office, based on a general evaluation of costs and benefits. 

Several types of information about work in the office, needed resources, 
arid layout of the office must be collected. From the analysis of the require¬ 
ments, those activities in the office work that are critical or more suitable for 
applying new technologies are selected as the main object of the subsequent 
phases of the methodology. 

Specific tools for this phase must first allow the collection of data and re¬ 
quirements about the office being studied and then their analysis in order to 
uncover inconsistencies in the data and to individuate possible problems in 
the organization. 

The tool being studied for requirements collection supports a computer- 
based office data dictionary. 
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The TODOS Specification Language (TSL) will be the basis for the devel¬ 
opment environment supporting the methodological steps for logical design of 
office systems. 

In this phase of the methodology the principal characteristic of the tools 
under study is that of providing an effective user interface to describe the 
model, with easy-to-use graphic facilities. In addition, tools will be provided 
for evaluating, separately and together, the document flow and the activities 
flow and to verify consistency and completeness. 

The specifications expressed in TSL will be stored in a specification data 
base. The specification data base is the principal tool to be used in concep¬ 
tual office system design. It will be possible to access it with an appropriate 
query and manipulation language in order to extract reports on the specifica¬ 
tions and to investigate the different characteristics on the specifications. 

The query language will also be used as a basis for a tool to verify consist¬ 
ency of requirements. 

A graphic interface to the specification data base will be designed and 
implemented. This interface will represent document structures, document 
flows, and activity sequences graphically at different levels of abstraction. 
Figure 14. illustrates an example of graphic representation of a view on the 
conceptual model specifications (see Ref. 56). 

Basic functions provided by the graphic interface will be visualization of 
the existing model, (graphic) insertion of new elements in the model (guar¬ 
anteeing correctness and completeness), deletion of elements and modification 
of elements and flows. 

Different levels of abstraction will be provided to view the office in gen¬ 
eral, to investigate some of its parts in more detail (e.g., a department), or 
to view only elements connected to a certain element (e.g., documents related 
to an activity, documents flows). 


Order form 
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4. 5. 2 Logical Design 

The objective of the second phase is to provide a conceptual model for logical 
design based on the information collected in the previous step of the method¬ 
ology. The conceptual model is the basis of the subsequent phases of archi¬ 
tectural design and office prototype design. 

The TODOS Conceptual Model (TCM) has been studied during the first 
months of the project. In its preparation, an effort has been done to distin¬ 
guish between entities that correspond to concepts in the office (called ob¬ 
jects) and physical entities (documents, messages, agents). The dynamic 
elements in the office are based on the notion of events that cause, through 
actions, transformations to objects and entities. Abstraction forms are used 
in the description of the different elements: classification, generalization, 
aggregation, and association. TCM derives concepts both from the SOS of¬ 
fice model [50] and from the Remora methodology for information systems de¬ 
sign [62]. 
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FIGURE 14. Information displayed from the conceptual model. 
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4. 5. 3 Rapid Office System Prototyping 
The goal of the prototyping phase is the development of a rapid office proto¬ 
typing tool to support OIS development. 

In various cases, though the design process is methodologically supported 
and specific support systems have been developed, the outcome of OIS devel¬ 
opment does not always satisfy the user's requirements. The late verification 
of requirements, obtained only after system implementation, may cause the 
waste of a great amount of time and financial resources due to incorrect re¬ 
quirements interpretation. Therefore, rapid prototyping has been adopted 
as a technique for allowing the user to verify whether the system meets its 
requirements during the first development phases. 

4. 5. 4 Architectural Design 

One of the most difficult problems is the mapping from the user's requirements 
and functional specifications to a precise hardware and software architecture. 

Existing OIS development methodologies in the literature devote little at¬ 
tention to this problem. In other system development areas, several tools 
have been developed to assess advantages and disadvantages of architectural 
design choices. Analytical and simulation models have been used, and the 
parameters to be taken into account have been studied; this has been done 
particularly in the network design area. 

In the architectural modeling phase of TODOS, the components and activ¬ 
ities of an OIS identified and defined in the conceptual modeling phase (using 
the language and tools realized in logical design phase) are mapped into hard¬ 
ware/software components of several alternative architectures, implementing 
the target OIS. Therefore, languages and tools must be developed to support 
the system designer in the choice of the most appropriate architecture and in 
the evaluation of the hardware/software modules of the final system before 
purchase or implementation. 

As a basis for architectural design, existing hardware/software modules 
are being classified, identifying the most significant elements for each type 
of module and studying parameters that can describe and qualify the hard¬ 
ware/software modules examined. For example, characteristics and capabili¬ 
ties to be described in the architectural model of a user workstation could be 
the supported operating system and languages, the screen, the pointing de¬ 
vices, the processor speed, the memory and storage size, the networking in¬ 
terfaces, and so on. 

The kinds of components that are needed for OIS include communication 
facilities, distributed functionalities, user workstations, special-purpose de¬ 
vices, and hosts (servers). The model should be able to describe both ex¬ 
isting modules and modules to be implemented for ad hoc applications. 

The architectural model specification language is being studied and tools 
are being implemented to support the model. Architectural choices expressed 
with the architecture specification language are stored in an architecture 
database. 

A simulator is used to evaluate the global system behavior of the proposed 
architectures. The results of the simulations are supporting the choice pro¬ 
posed architectures. The simulator should give an idea of the performances 
offered in relation to response times, bottlenecks, physical document flows, 
and so on. 

A graphic interface is provided to the architecture database to present 
different architectural choices to the designer. The graphic interface is also 


used to create/modify proposed models and to visualize results from the model 
simulation (e.g., showing bottlenecks). 


5.0 REQUIREMENTS SPECIFICATION METHODOLOGIES 

In this section, requirements specification methodologies, applied to software 
products or information system design, are presented; office methodologies, 
as discussed in Section 4.0, must consider some new aspects or emphasize 
aspects that are not so important in information system design. However, all 
existing (and future) office methodologies will probably have much in common 
with conventional requirements specification methodologies. SASS, SADT, anc 
JSD will be examined here, as they are cited more frequently in the literature. 

5.1 Structured Analysis and Systems Specification 

Structured Analysis and Systems Specification (SASS) is a systems analysis 
methodology described extensively by De Marco [63] for the analysis and for¬ 
mal specification of a software system to be used in the first phases of the 
software life cycle. 

The goal of SASS is to provide a formalized and yet user-friendly speci¬ 
fication of the system being developed to facilitate the communication between 
designer and users in order to obtain users' validation of specified require¬ 
ments. The specification of requirements is the basis of the contract for the 
work to be performed, so it is necessary that it is well understood and agreed 
on by the user and the designer. 

SASS uses data flowidiagrams, a data dictionary, structured English, 
decision tables, and decision trees as tools for representing specifications. 

Data flow diagrams (DFDs) represent the information flow in the organi¬ 
zation. Input data are transformed to output data through a series of trans¬ 
formation processes. Graphically, processes are represented with bubbles, 
and the data flow, with vectors. An identifier is associated with each element 
in a DFD. Both vectors and bubbles have a name that must be self explana¬ 
tory so that diagrams can be understood by users who must validate them. 

The given name is particularly important for vectors representing data 
flows, because it is also reported in the data dictionary, which is a collec¬ 
tion of information about all the data flows in the system and provides de¬ 
tailed information about their composition. 

In addition to a name, bubbles are also given an identification number. 
This is important because DFDs are hierarchical: bubbles in a DFD can be 
expanded into separate DFDs, each identified by the original bubble number, 
describing the process of information transformation of the bubble with a new 
DFD in greater detail. Numbers are assigned to bubbles and DFDs with a dot 
notation, for instance, DFD 2.1, originated by bubble 2.1, includes bubbles 
2.1.1, 2.1.2, and so on. In general, a limited number of bubbles is allowed 
in each DFD (maximum, seven); if more bubbles are needed, some of them 
could be grouped in a separate DFD. The idea is to have a hierarchical de¬ 
scription of the system, beginning with a high-level abstract description of 
the data transformation in the system, until a detailed description of the 
information processing activities is given in the lower-level diagrams. 

Bubbles that are not further expanded to DFDs are described in a for¬ 
mal way through three different alternative tools: structured English, deci¬ 
sion tables, and decision trees. The purpose of these tools is to represent 
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the processing of the bubble in an unambiguous, but not too formal way, so 
it can be understood by the user. . . 

Structured English uses the terms specified in the data dictionary plus a 
restricted set of words, such as "for each," "if," "otherwise," "while and 
so on. Although this set of words is not defined a prion, it must include all 
three basic elements of structured programming: sequence, alternative, and 


Decision tables and decision trees are equivalent and are used to represent 
a complete set of alternatives in a formal way, giving the actions to be per¬ 
formed in each case; these tools are appropriate, particularly when many - 
ternatives are possible, because they provide a way of checking whether all 
possible cases have been considered. 


5.2 Structured Analysis and Design Technique 

Structured Analysis and Design Technique (SADT) is the name of SofTech's 
proprietary methodology based on Structured Analysis (SA) [64]. 

SA is an approach similar to that of SASS, illustrated in the previous 
section. SA is based on structured decomposition (Fig. 15), and it allows 
a rigorous decomposition into units carried out to any required degree of 
depth, breadth, and scope, with rigorous and precise interrelations. 

As in SASS, the goal is that of representing user needs and communicat¬ 
ing those requirements to those who must produce an effective system solu- 

tl0n An SA model is a structured collection of diagrams, designed according . 
to precise rules and graphic syntax, integrated with natural language descrip 
tions (40 SA language features are presented in Ref . 64). 

To illustrate SA features, an example of an SA diagram is shown in Fig¬ 
ure 16. When modeling activities (in addition to data flows defined in SASS 
diagrams, represented as [left] input arrows, and [right] output arrows of 
each block), arrows in the diagram allow the specification of control flow 
(down arrows), and mechanism to be adopted for the block (up arrows). 

More information is added with the automation of diagrams, such as au¬ 
thor, title, notes, and indications of suggestions of modifications to diagrams 
by readers of diagrams. Both authors and readers are assumed to be read¬ 
ing and modifying diagrams; the SADT methodology illustrates how the re¬ 
view process of diagrams should be carried out, having the diagram read and 
commented on by readers. 

Diagrams can represent both activities and data flows with the same no¬ 
tation, as illustrated in Figure 17. Therefore, cross-checking can be per¬ 
formed on diagrams to consider consistency and completeness of the informa¬ 
tion they contain. 


5.3 Jackson's Structured Design 

Jackson’s System Development (JSD) is a method for specifying and imple- 
menting computer systems [65]. It covers the phases of requirements speci¬ 
fication, functional specification, logical system design, and application sys¬ 
tem design in the software development life cycle. 

JSD is a bottom-up design methodology. It starts with modeling the 
world: Entities and the actions performed on these entities are first identi¬ 
fied from natural language requirments specifications; actions can exist in 
the system only through entities. The model of the world is then constructed 



FIGURE 15. Structured decomposition with SADT [64]. 


from the first informal specifications, structuring all actions that can be per¬ 
formed in the system in structure diagrams. A structure diagram is given 
for each entity which illustrates in a graphic way all the actions that can be 
performed on the entity, according to their temporal sequence. 

The time factor is essential in JSD; it is possible to use the methodology 
only for systems where the concept of evolution in time is present; whether 
the order of events is fixed or variable, it is always of central interest and 
importance (dynamic world). JSD is not tailored to design systems for static 
realities, such as, a national census information system. 

In structure diagrams, actions on entities are specified with their possible 
ordering. The sequence, iteration, and selection constructs are, as always, 
present. An example of a structure diagram in Figure 18 illustrates actions 
that can be performed by a customer entity in a bank. 

The initial model of the world is mapped to system specification diagrams 
(SSDs), which illustrate the modeling of the world on which the system to be 
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FIGURE 17. Duality of activities and data in SADT [64]. 


FIGURE 16. SA diagram [64]. 


designed is based. It is assumed that a different processor is available and 
used to execute any needed action or data transformation, so no resource¬ 
sharing policies have to be considered in this phase; they are considered 
later in the implementation (software design) phase. 

SSD diagrams, like all JSD diagrams, can be transformed easily to pseudo¬ 
code, dealing with all actions on entities. 

Functions are added to SSDs in the next step of the methodology, indi¬ 
cating how to obtain output from information represented in the model. An 
example is presented in Figure 19, where inquiries can be made as to informa¬ 
tion available on bank customers, described previously. 

The last step of JSD, not relevant for our work in logical design, is the 
transformation of SSDs into system implementation diagrams (SIDs), where 
more realistic hypotheses are done on the number of available processors and 
time constraints are taken into consideration. 


6.0 ENVIRONMENTS FOR REQUIREMENTS SPECIFICATION 

In this section some computer-supported environments for system design are 
presented. Section 6.1 discusses support environments for OIS design; sec¬ 
tion 6.2 reviews software engineering environments to support the develop¬ 
ment of various types of software systems. 



FIGURE 18. JSD structure diagram [65]. 
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FIGURE 19. JSD functions in SSD diagrams [65]. 


6.1 Office Environments 

Two systems to support OIS design are presented in this section: the OFFIS 
design methodology, supported by a specification and analysis system, and 
the Quinault editor for 1CN graphs. 

6.1.1 OFFIS 

OFFIS is a system designed to facilitate an interactive and iterative office 
analysis and design process, providing the planner/designer of the automated 
office with a flexible method of analyzing system features and constraints 
[66]. OFFIS has been developed at the Department of Management Informa¬ 
tion Systems of the University of Arizona. 

The system is based on the OFFIS model for an office. The elements ot 
the model can be specified in the OFFIS language by planners/designers, who 
are part of the office personnel, or managers. The language has a simple syn¬ 
tax and is user friendly and nonprocedural. 

In the specification of office requirements, the system is divided into 
sections describing categories in the office (e.g., departments or types of 
documents). The elements specified with statements of the language describe 
requirements and constraints of the office. These specifications lead to an 
incremental construction of the office model. Besides model construction, the 
OFFIS system also provides the possibility of analyzing the consistency and 
completeness of the office system under examination through a set of rules 
and obtaining corresponding reports. The specifications are collected in the 
OFFIS database and used by the analyst (see Fig. 20). 

The requirements analysis is based on a technical approach to require¬ 
ments collection. Basic elements in an OFFIS model are objects, attributes, 
and relations. Objects are static elements, which describe data and agents, 
seen as a collection of data. Attributes are related to objects. Relations de¬ 
scribe relationships among objects, and their main purpose is to express pos¬ 
sible operations on objects. Relations can also express conditions, durations, 
and hierarchical organizational relations, in terms of persons that must report 
to other persons. 



Analyst 



The information flow, is expressed through the relations, providing a 
weight-to-measure importance of relations. 

The OFFIS methodology is based principally on a technical model of of¬ 
fice reality, and office elements are studied in great detail. However, it 
takes into consideration some of the organizational divisions in the office, 
thus enriching the technical approach to the design. 

Several design tools are provided, mainly for the analysis of the consist¬ 
ency and correctness of the conceptual model resulting from users' require¬ 
ments specification. Some specifications of objects using the OFFIS language 
are shown in Figure 21. 

6.1.2 Quinault 

Quinault [ 67] is an experimental system for modeling and analyzing offices 
and OIS, based on an extended version of ICNs. 

The ICN method of office modeling was presented in Section 3.1.2. ICNs 
are graph models of data and control flow in offices, composed of a set of 
activities and a set of repositories. Each activity corresponds to the informal 
notion of a task, whereas each repository represents some storage medium. 

An activity can retrieve data from a repository and insert data into a repos¬ 
itory for storage. The data reference is represented by an arc between a 
repository node and the activity node; activities are interconnected by an¬ 
other class of arcs, which represent the precedence constraints on the set of 
activities. Arc labels specify the identity of information that flows between 
repositories and activities and are used to analyze the data flow characteris¬ 
tics of the model. Each activity in the model can have information to specify 
the time required to execute that activity and possibly, a procedural inter¬ 
pretation of the function of the activity. 
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JOB TITLE OFFICE SECRETARY: 

CREATES QUARTERLY MEETING NOTICES; 
SCHEDULES QUARTERLY MEETING 
USING P CALENDAR, VP CALENDAR; 

MEETING QUARTERLY MEETING; 

HAPPENS 4 TIMES YEARLY; 

ATTENDED BY PRESIDENT, V PRESIDENT, 
ACCOUNTANTS; 

DURATION 2 HOURS: 

DATA FILE QUARTERLY MEETING FILE: 
UPDATED BY OFFICE SECRETARY 
USING QUARTERLY MEETING NOTICE: 

LETTER QUARTERLY MEETING NOTICE; 
HAPPENS 4 TIMES YEARLY; 

SENT TO ACCOUNTANTS 
ROUTED TO P MAILBOX, VP MAILBOX, 
EMPLOYEE MAILBOX: 

EXTERNAL NAME ACCOUNTANTS; 

FIGURE 21. The OFFIS language [67]. 


A particular ICN is not expected to be the only representation of the sys¬ 
tem. Instead, an ICN can be thought of as a view of the system at some level 
of abstraction. It is possible to use hierarchical refinement of the activities 
in the model to specify the details of an activity in terms of another ICN model. 
Figure 22 shows a graph of an ICN model for filling out an income tax return. 

ICN models can serve as descriptive tools to document data and control 
flow. In addition, ICNs can help determine certain structural properties of 
the office and specify alternate processing activities, for example, reducing 
the need for file access for maximizing concurrent processing. The graph 
models can also serve as a basis for analyzing the flow for anomalous situa¬ 
tions by applying consistency algorithms (e.g., deadlock detection). 

Quinault integrates many features of ICN models in a highly interactive 
personal computer system (see Fig. 23). 

The editor subsystem is used to construct an annotated ICN graph that 
is permanently stored in a file denoted "model, icn." The editor provides 
three different menus: The first is used to draw and erase nodes and arcs 
in the graphics window and implicitly, to enter description into the data base, 
whereas the second contains commands to annotate the model. The third menu 
contains commands to perform all other forms of model manipulation within the 
editor’s capabilities. 

The analyzer can be used statically to analyze the description and to com 
pute optimal ICN transformations of the original representation; a transformed 
ICN is written into a new file in the internal format produced by the editor. 
For example, ICN can be used as the basis of a queuing network model from 
which statistical properties of the transaction processing rates in the office 
can be determined; the results of that analysis can then lead to model refine¬ 
ments. 


Form 1040 




FIGURE 22. Graph for an ICN model [671. 


The Quinault simulator uses the ICN description to animate transaction 
flow through an ICN in scaled real time. It can be used to inspect the graph 
model quickly to find bottlenecks or other performance problems. 

A prototypal version of Quinault has been implemented on the Xerox/Alto 
a 16-bit microprogrammed minicomputer in the Mesa programming environment 
an example of its performance is illustrated by Nutt and Ricci [67]. 


6.2 Software Engineering Environments 

In this section, software engineering environments are presented for the 
development of software products or information systems. In many aspects, 
OIS and software development techniques are similar, particularly in the 
earlier design phases, where a conceptual representation of the system has 
to be given. Therefore, as in Section 5.0, where some general requirements 
specification methodologies were presented here, some tools are described 
that have been developed for supporting the first phases of system design. 
The tools have been created for supporting SA (described in Section 5.1), 
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FIGURE 23. Quinault configuration [67], 


DFD O - Withdraw Money from Automatic Teller 


for supporting formal requirements specifications and analysis (PSL/PSA), 
for supporting the concept of Ada programming environment and for support¬ 
ing data base design with the entity—relationship model. 

6.2.1 SA 

SA is a specification methodology for engineering and information systems de¬ 
sign [63] described in Section 5.1. The first step of the methodology con¬ 
sists in examining information that flows into and out of the system being 
modeled; the second determines transformations made on this information as 
if flows from input to output. An important aspect of SA is that it is hier¬ 
archical in nature: As portions of the system are identified, they themselves 
can be modeled as distinct systems. This allows understanding of the prob¬ 
lem in terms of components that are simple enough to be understood easily. 

SA produces three types of documents. First, there is a hierarchy of 
DFDs, where each DFD describes a system that has distinct data flowing 
in and transformations on that data that eventually change it into the output 
data. Each transformation is detailed either with another DFD or with a 
"minispec." A minispec, the second type of document, is a description of a 
problem that is simple enough to be stated in a restricted form of English 
called structured English. The third type of document, the data dictionary 
(DD) is a collection of definitions of the data items used in the DFDs and 
minispecs. 

A system to support these types of documents has been developed at 
Tektronix [68]. Figures 24 through 27 present the graphic and textual rep¬ 
resentation produced by that system for an example of specifications of an 
automatic teller machine. 

SA has been used successfully at Tektronix for several years. Use of 
SA in the Tektronix engineering environment was analyzed to determine what 
functions should be automated; SA itself was used to perform this analysis. 
As a result, SA support tools, written in Modula-2 under UNIX V7, have 
been developed to include the following capabilities: 


FIGURE 24. Top-level DFD for the automatic teller example [68]. 


• Modify and display SA documents. 

• Check for errors in SA documents, for example, an inconsistent use 
of a data flow among several hierarchically related DFDs. 

• Help maintain the consistency of the SA documents. 



Four families of support tools exist that can be used individually or in 
combination, The Edit tool modifies the SA document interactively and de¬ 
rives change requests that help maintain the consistency of the SA documents 
the Evaluate tool detects errors in an SA document; the Format tool converts 
the internal representation of an SA document into a form that is suitable for 
viewing; finally, the Cleanup tool helps maintain the consistency of the SA 


Account-File = {Account-Number + Balance-in-Account} 
Account-Number = ID-number 
Amount-to-Distribute = number-of-dollars 
Amount-to-Withdraw = number-of-dollars 
Balance-in-Account = number-of-dollars 
Card-Number = ID-number 

Customer-File = {Card-Number + Password + Account-Number} 
Money = {dollar} 

Money-to-Distribute = number-of-dollars 
Password = ID-number 
Valid-Account-Number = ID-number 
Valid-Amount-to-Withdraw = number-of-dollars 
Vault = {dollars} 

FIGURE 25. Data dictionary for the automatic teller example [68]. 
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Account 



DFD 2 - Determine Amount to Distribute 

FIGURE 26. Second-level DFD for the automatic teller example [68]. 


documents by validating and performing changes that are derived by the 
Edit tool. Figure 28 illustrates how SA support tools can work together. 

A Computer-Aided SA tool (PCSA) for the IBM PC/XT/AT has also been 
developed and commercialized recently by StructSoft, Inc. 

6.2.2 PSL/PSA 

PSL/PSA is a computer-aided structured documentation and analysis tech¬ 
nique that was developed, and is being used for, analysis and documentation 
of requirements and preparation of functional specifications for information 
processing systems [69]. 


2.2 Policy to Check for Sufficient Funds 

Check to see if the Amount-to-Withdraw is less than or equal to 
the Balance-in-Ac count. 

If Amount-to-Withdraw is less than or equal to the Balance-in- 
Account then: 

Valid-Amount-to-Withdraw becomes the Amount-to-Withdraw 
otherwise: 

Report an error. 



FIGURE 28. Edit/Cleanup/Evaluate Combination [68]. 


IS development procedure requires that the proposed system be reviewed 
before a major investment is made in system construction. On the basis of 
this review, it may be decided to proceed with the physical design and imple¬ 
mentation, to revise the proposed system, or to terminate the project. The 
review is usually based on a document proposed by the project team that con¬ 
tains various types of information, such as the system organization, a descrip 
tion of its operation to yerify whether it accomplishes the proposed objectives 
and a cost/benefit analysis and recommendation. 

In a computer-aided logical design system such as PSL/PSA, the objective 
is, as in the manual process, to produce system definition reports for analysis 
and evaluation. The capability of describing systems in computer processible 
form is provided by the use of the system description language called PSL, 
which is based on a model for information systems. The model consists of 
objects that may have properties and the objects may then be connected or 
interrelated in various ways; these connections are called relationships. 

The ability to record such description in a database, incrementally modi¬ 
fy it, and perform analysis and produce reports on demand comes from the 
software package called Problem Statement Analyzer (PSA). The analyzer is 
then controlled by a command language (see Fig. 29). 

The use of PSL/PSA does not depend on any particular structure of the 
system development process or any standards on the format and content of 
hard copy documentation. Using the system, the data collected or developed 
during the phases of the logical system design process are recorded in the 
database. These data can be analyzed by computer programs, and interme¬ 
diate documentation can be prepared on request. These reports provide var¬ 
ious types of analysis and summary on the information in the database, for 
example, data flows in a graphic form, also allowing error correction and re¬ 
covery . 

Many similarities may be found between PSL/PSA and the OFFIS system 
described in Section 6.1.1. They are based on the same concepts, but in the 
case of OFFIS, the specification language for the system is tailored to the 
office environment. 


FIGURE 27. Sample minispec for the automatic teller example [68]. 
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FIGURE 29. PSA [69]. 


ISDOS, Inc., has commercialized a PSL/PSA system that runs on most 
medium and large mainframe operating systems including VAX/VMS and UNIX 
and workstations such as Pixel and Apollo. Furthermore, a new product 
called Structured Architect, supporting IBM-PC, PC/XT, AT, integrates com¬ 
prehensive analysis and graphics for SA, providing facilities to combine the 
work of multiple workstations through PSL/PSA on a host system, with the 
ability to handle large multianalyst projects easily. 

6.2.3 APSE 

The APSE concept was first described in [70]. An APSE is a system designed 
to support the development and maintenance of large-scale software systems 
written in Ada throughout the whole life cycle. APSE is intended to be ori¬ 
ented specifically toward software for embedded computer applications. 

Tools to form an APSE, giving coherent support for the whole software 
life cycle, can be identified once a coherent software development and main¬ 
tenance methodology has been produced. A life-cycle model is a model of 
the full lifetime of a system, from initial conception to final obsolescence. It 
should show the end products of the system development and how these end 
products are derived and verified. 

To master the complexity of the system under development, it is neces¬ 
sary to produce a series of descriptions at different levels of abstraction, fol¬ 
lowing a set of rules that govern the transformations by which one representa¬ 
tion is produced from another. A coherent APSE is thus based on a set of 
methods that cover every aspect of system development and maintenance. ac- 
cording to a particular interpretation of the life-cycle model. Specifically, 
there should be no part of the development process that has to be pursued 
without the guidance of a particular rule; furthermore, verification procedures 


should be concerned with assessing the consistency and completeness of the 
representations and showing the accuracy of the transformations from the 
other representations as far as possible. 

The description of a particular type of coherent methodology, as well as 
tools and data base facilities that would be necessary to support that method¬ 
ology, is given in Ref. 71. The resulting framework for a coherent APSE is 
composed of the following levels, as illustrated in Figure 30: 

• Level 0: Hardware and host software as appropriate. 

• Level 1: Kernel APSE (KAPSE), which provides database, communi¬ 
cation, and run-time functions to enable the execution of an Ada pro¬ 
gram (including an APSE tool) and which presents a machine-indepen¬ 
dent portability interface. 

• Level 2: Minimal APSE (MAPSE), which provides a minimal set of 
tools that are both necessary and sufficient for the development and 
continuing support of Ada programs. These tools will be written in 
ADA and will be supported by KAPSE. 

• Level 3: APSEs that are constructed by extensions of the MAPSE to 
provide fuller support of particular applications or methodologies. 

APSEs currently available or under development are listed in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 APSES 


ADE 

ROLM 

MSE/800 

ALS 

SofTech 

VAX/VMS 

AIE 

Intermetrics 

IBM 370/UTS 

SPERBER 

Mod-RFG 

Siemens 

PAPS 

CEE 

VAX/UNIX-M40 

Spice 

CMU 

Perq 

Arcturus 

Univ. Irvine 

VAX/UNIX 

AISS 

PFI-CNR 

M40 


6.2.4 INCOD 

INCOD (Interactive Conceptual Design) [72] is a system for conceptual data 
base design developed as part of the research activity carried on within the 
subproject DATAID of PFI, a project on applied computer science sponsored 
by the Italian National Research Council. A prototype of the proposed sys¬ 
tem has also been implemented in a DM-IV environment supported by a Hon¬ 
eywell DPS8/44 computer. 

In the data base design process, the conceptual step has the goal of pro¬ 
ducing a complete and implementation-independent description of the informa¬ 
tion of interest for the application. This specification must be formal and 
based on a semantical model, that is, a model that provides a set of constructs 
for the explicit representation of the semantics of data and description of 
their dynamic properties. The complexity of the task of conceptual design 
has led to the acknowledgment of the importance of automated tools that en¬ 
rich the capacity of the designer, especially when large applications have to 
be tackled, interactively guiding the designer through the steps of some ac¬ 
tivities of the design. By handling data concerning that to be stored in the 
data base (metadata), automated systems can verify their mutual consistency 
and simplify the management of the corresponding documentation. 

INCOD allows the interactive stepwise definition of the static and dynamic 
requirements, possibly subdivided in various views, the integration of the 
views, the continuous check of the consistency of the design process, and 
the organization of the documentation. 

The static aspects are described by means of a data schema, based on an 
extended version of the Entity—Relationship (E-R) model, which includes the 
useful concepts of subset relationship and generalization hierarchy. The 
dynamic aspects are instead described through a set of transactions, 
which model the operations to be performed on the database, and a set of 
events, which take into account the notion of time and mutual and casual 
relationaships among operations. Transactions are expressed in an E-R- 
specific language, suitably defined, and events in a modified version of 
Petri nets. 

The type of interaction with the user implemented in the prototype is 
based on the principle that the system guides the user in the correct and com¬ 
plete use of the available functions. The tool supports a set of functions ar¬ 
ranged in a hierarchical structure (see Fig. 31): functions are useful both in 
the phases of design and maintenance, because they perform aid in the defini¬ 
tion of data, automatic check of data consistency, and efficient management 
of documentation. 


CONTROL 

documentation 

DESIGN CREATE/MODIFY/ 

SCHEMA 

VALIDATH 

CREATE/MODIFY 

STRUCTURALIZE/ 

MODIFY/STRUCTURE 

DELETE 

concept 

entity 

concept 

entity 

relationship 

entity 

relationship 

attribute 

relationship 

attribute 


attribute 

hierarchy 


hierarchy 

domain 


domain 

text 


text 


FIGURE 31. Hierarchical structure of functions. 


It is possible to distinguish between intermediate functions (allowing ac¬ 
cess to other functions) and primitives (performing transformations on the 
data). When the user interacts with an intermediate function, the system dis¬ 
plays the list of the functions that can be accessed. When the user interacts 
with a primitive, the system displays the list of the data that can be defined 
or modified by means of forms. Each form contains a set of graphic charac¬ 
ters that delimit the field in which the user can insert the values and the 
phrases that explain the meaning of the fields. If the data filled in the re¬ 
ceived form do not permit the function to perform its task, the function sends 
a diagnostic message: The user may try to finish the function interactively, 
modifying the form data and sending them again. 

A powerful graphic interface allows the user to have a synthetic view of 
the produced schema and to update the schema itself, simulating the actions 
the designer once performed with paper, pencil, and eraser. An example of a 
diagram produced by the tool is illustrated in Figure 32. 

6.2.5 RAMATIC 

RAMATIC is a computer graphics-based tool under development by the System 
Development Laboratories of Gothenburg (SYSLAB-G) as part of the Program 
in Information Processing launched by the Swedish National Board for Tech¬ 
nical Development (STU) [73—77]. 

The main purpose of this tool is to support ongoing discussions of a pro¬ 
ject group in real time. RAMATIC supports systems analysis by supplying 
several model types. Many systems analysis and design approaches only sup¬ 
ply one model type, and most techniques can only describe a few aspects of 
an organization or an information system; on the other hand, a set of differ¬ 
ent model types can describe several interesting aspects in connection with 
systems development. This is why the tool allows each group involved in the 
project to adopt its own description technique for focusing on a particular 
slice of reality and then integrating related descriptions. 
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FIGURE 32. Diagram produced by the INCOD graphic tool [72]. 


RAMA TIC is so general that previously unknown description techniques 
can be entered into the tool; the tool then supports the syntax for the graph¬ 
ics rules governing its use, and rules for the use of interrelated description 
techniques. A basic assumption underlying RAMATIC developments is that the 
possibility of expressing structures in graphic form contributes to better com- 
cunication. Thus, the tool provides several facilities that allow the user to 
sketch, draw, and change graphs directly on the screen with a mouse-control- 
led cursor. The pictures and their semantic interpretation are then stored 
with a binary relational database system. However, RAMATIC is not limited 
only to graphic input and output. One of its interesting features is that from 
a given specification of a system with its node and relationships expressed in 
a special specification language (in textual form), the tool can generate a suit¬ 
able picture on the screen automatically. This facility allows the creation of 
diagrams through symbolic design, resulting in a conceptual representation as 
graphic design. 

RAMATIC is internally separated into four functions, as can be seen in 
Figure 33. 

The application program (AP) of the RAMATIC stores and retrieves the 
graphs of the different modules drawn on the graphic terminals with the aid 
of the application data structure (ADS). ADS consists of both a CS4 database 
structure, which is used for storing different model type descriptions and menu 
layouts for command windows, and a set of subroutines for communications'with 
the database handler. In the CS4 database of the RAMATIC tool, information 
on pictures and symbols, for example, rectangles or rhomboids, is stored in 
the Symbol Data Base (SymDB) whereas the Spatial Data Base (SDB) contains 
the spatial representation of the pictures. In addition, the Conceptual Data 
Base (CDB) retains information on the semantic description of node types and 
what relationships between these node types are allowed. 
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FIGURE 33. The internal functions of RAMATIC [73]. 


To interact with the users at the terminal, AP uses subroutines in a graph 
ic package (GP) for both pictures and ordinary texts. Finally, between the 
users and the GP, there is a graphic device interface (GDI). 

When a model type has a syntax description associated with it, it is impos¬ 
sible to create pictures that violate the syntax. The RAMATIC tool supports 
analysis of qualitative aspects of models, for example, the design of correct 
models. As a modeling support system, RAMATIC uses three types of repre¬ 
sentation: (a) Spatial representation focuses on the physical content of dia¬ 
grams; (£>) conceptual representation defines the semantical and topological 
content of diagrams; and (c) to make analyses of correctness of modules, ther 
is a need for explicit specification of a modeling approach, as well as knowledgi 
on the design process itself. 

Knowledge of a specific type of model is represented in first-order predi¬ 
cate logic and the conceptual representation of a model, that is, the data 
stored in the CDB, as a representation of the theory. Therefore, during the 
evolution of the CDB, a test for satisfiability is performed to determine whethe 
a state is a model to the theory. 

6.3 Project Management Tools 

6.3.1 XCP 

XCP is an experimental tool that assists office workers in coordinating their 
actions in space and time according to predefined office procedures. A proto¬ 
typal version of the tool has been implemented in the VAX LISP language on 
VAX 11/785, 11/780, and 11/750 processors under the VMS operating system 
by the Intelligent System Technologies Group of Digital Equipment Corporation 
[78]. 

There are several key concepts that XCP implements. A person is simply 
a human being. A role is the codification of some task. Most people assume 
several roles during a working day, such as project leader, product manager, 
author, reviewer, and so on. In an office procedure, each role is responsible 
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for some part of the total activity and carries with it a set of rights, respon¬ 
sibilities 3 and expected behaviors with respect to other roles. An actor is a 
person who has assumed a role. A document is the symbolic representation of 
some paper form, for example, an order, a request for a proposal, a software 
problem report. 

XCP allows its users to define protocols, which are plans of cooperative 
activities. A protocol defines the task of Which an office procedure is com¬ 
prised. It coordinates the actions of the office staff and supports them in 
carrying out the office procedures. XCP tracks tasks through the defined 
protocols, keeps a history of all tasks on a per-document basis, and informs 
users of the status of each task. A user may suspend the protocol at any 
point during the protocol and resume it later at the same point. It is impor¬ 
tant to note that XCP is a general coordinator program and is not tied to any 
particular application. It is the specific applications that tailor its general 
capabilities to a specific purpose. Protocols are entered into the system through 
a set of simple commands; while querying XCP, one can obtain information on 
the state of documents, on people's roles, and on protocols. 

Figure 34 illustrates the architecture of XCP, reflecting the division of 
functionality within the system. The terminal specific part of XCP is called 
the command interface (Cl). It is logically and physically a separate program 
from the terminal independent part, which is referred to as the Protocol Task 
(PT). The Cl acts as the user front end and interacts directly with a person 
at a terminal; there is one Cl per active user. Each Cl interacts with a single 
PT through a variety of messages sent via operating-system-supported buffers. 
These messages represent either user-instigated commands or choices made in 
response to demands from the PT as it executes protocols. An example of XCP 
usage, employing an order-processing protocol, is given in Figure 35. 



FIGURE 34. The architecture of XCP [78]. 
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XCP output user input 

XCP 

Your name? Waters 

You can assume these roles: 

ADMIN 

SHIPPER 

Your choice? A 

XCP> show person Waters 

You are responsible for the following 
documents: 

Title 

0RD15 Order from Urbane 
Company 

ACK14 . Acknowledgement for 
ORD15 

DONE25 Done-notice for ORD7 

ORD22 Order from Jones Ltd 

SHIP Shipped-notice for 

ORD5 

XCP> status ORD15 

The last thing you did was attach 
ORD15 to ACK14 t 

The next thing you can do is dis¬ 
patch ACK14 to BARNESSCLERK. 


XCP> work-on ACK14 


Now you can dispatch ACK14 to 
B ARNESOCLERK. 

First you can enter text to be sent. 

Your options are: text <filename> ctl-Z ? 
Your choice? stdack.txt 

Your options are: text <filename> ctl-Z ? 
Your choice? ctl-Z 

Should ACK14 be dispatched to BARNES 
0CLERK now? 

Your options are: yes no ctl-Z ? 

Your choice? yes 


ACK14 has been dispatched to BARNES® 
CLERK. 

You have completed your work on ACK14. 


Role 

ADMIN 

ADMIN 

ADMIN 

SHIPPER 

SHIPPER 


comments 

Start XCP from VMS operating system 
and identify WATERS as a person. 
Persons can only log in, assume roles 
and log out. 

Presumably another role-player has 
given WATERS permission to assume 
these roles. 

Show all documents which Waters "ow 
in any role . 


There are four types of documents of 
interest here. Orders represent a 
a customer request for goods. Ackno’ 
edgements assure the CLERK entering 
the order that it will be handled by 
SHIPPERS. Shipped-notices assure th 
ADMIN that the goods were shipped. 
Done-notices report the shipment to t 
CLERK who originally entered the ore 

XCP knows where the protocol for 
ORD15 was interrupted, and that AG 
must be handled next as part of the 
protocol for ORD15. WATERS worked- 
on ORD15 and suspended the protoco 
after creating ACK14 (but before dis 1 
patching it). 

Resume the protocol for ACK14 by re 
starting it at the point it was inter¬ 
rupted . 


XCP continues to ask for more text 
until WATERS signals that there is n< 
by typing "control-Z". 

WATERS dispatches the acknowledgen: 
to the originating CLERK. If WATER 
had replied "no" or "control-Z" to th 
dispatch question, the protocol would 
have been suspended at that point ui 
WATERS resumed it by giving the coi 
mand to work-on ACK14. 


FIGURE 35, An example of SCP usage [35]. (continued) 
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Now you can dispatch ORD15 to someone 
in SHIPPER. 

First, you can enter text to be sent. 


Your options are: text <filename> ctl-Z ? 

Your choice? text 

Type your text and end it with control-Z. 

This order should he shipped as soon as 
possible. ctl-Z 

Your options are: text <elientname> ctl-Z ? 

Your choice? ctl-Z 

Next step is to dispatch ORD15 to someone 
in SHIPPER. 

Your options are: <person> anyone ctl-Z ? 

Your choice? STONE 

ORD15 has been dispatched to STONE© 
SHIPPER. 

XCP> status ORD15 

The first thing you did was dispatch 
ORD15 to STONE0SHIPPER. 

You are awaiting a reply from STONE© 
SHIPPER. 


XCP> logout 
Ending XCP 


Recall that this protocol required an 
acknowledgement to be sent to the 
originating CLERK before the order is 
forwarded to a SHIPPER. Since that 
obligation has been fulfilled, the proto¬ 
col now continues by prompting WATERS 
to assign the order to ,'a 1 SHIPPER. 


WATERS sends it to the person STONE 
in the role of SHIPPER. Had it been sent 
to the role but to no specific person, 
presumably someone in the role would take 
charge of it. 


WATERS has done all work possible on 
both ACK14 and ORD15. STONE0SHIPPER 
will eventually send a shipped-notice for 
ORD15 and WATERS must then send out 
a done-notice to BARNES@CLERK, the 
originating CLERK. Now WATERS can 
ask XCP to work on some other document, 
for status information, to assume another 
role, or to log out. 


FIGURE 35 (Continued) 


7.0 CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In this article a survey of work in the literature has been presented that can 
be used as a basis for the development of a design support tool for logical de¬ 
sign of an office system. Office characteristics, a classification of existing of¬ 
fice models, a description of office design methodologies, and office design 
support environments have been reviewed, along with some extensively applied 
general system development methods and design support environments. 
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AUTOMATED PROGRAM GENERATORS 


INTRODUCTION AND DEFINITIONS 

Automated program generators are a class of computer software that creates 
computer code based on user-specified criteria. Simply put, they are com¬ 
puter programs that create application-based programs. Automated program 
generators generally perform this function by offering choices to the user. 
Based upon user response, the program then, generates the appropriate 
program code. The resulting code may work as a stand-alone program or, 
in some cases, may require the presence of the program generator or some 
other program to work properly. Today, the most popular automated program 
generators create application programs in either the BASIC or Assembler 
programming language. The generated programming code has all the charac¬ 
teristics of human-generated code and, thus, can be displayed and modified. 

Like many classes of computer software, automated program generators 
are referred to by many different names. For instance, applications gener¬ 
ators are automated program generators that create applications programs 
requiring the presence of the applications generator to work properly. Other 
terms include, but are not limited to, code generators, systems generators, 
or applications development systems. For the sake of this article, all these 
terms are synonymous with automated program generators, unless specifically 
identified otherwise. 

Automated program generators are problem oriented rather that procedure 
oriented. This approach permits the user to focus on solutions to a problem 
instead of the programming commands that comprise the solution. In this 
way, program generators are considered nonprocedural. 

Automated program generators are more suited to business needs than 
scientific needs because they create applications programs that manipulate 
data, rather than programs that manipulate numbers through extensive and 
complex formulae. Ultimately, these programs enable such applications to 
be produced more easily, cheaply, and quickly, all providing for quicker 
program development. 

Automated program generators function similarly to report writers and 
to query language facilities. All three classes of computer software are 
oriented to speeding up program development and maintenance and are in¬ 
tended to involve the end users more in the program development process. 

In fact, many developers of automated program generators boast that the 
end user can use them without any programmer assistance. However, in 
reality, automated program generators generally are best used by an individ¬ 
ual (a) having working experience with the programming language of the 
programming code created by the program generator, (b) having a solid 
understanding of computer processes, (c) knowing how the generated program 
should operate, (d) having knowledge of how to speed up computer operations, 
or (e) having enough experience to know what makes for a well-designed, 
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usable applications program. Thus, program generators are best used by 
skilled professionals, whereas the applications program generated can be used 
by the end user. 

HISTORY 

Automated program generators originated in the late 1960s on mainframe com¬ 
puters. By that time, programmers recognized that the greatest programming 
efforts were focused on program maintenance/modification. Typically, pro¬ 
grammers spent 80% of their time maintaining programs throughout a pro¬ 
gram’s lifetime. Additionally, programmers realized that many new programs 
contained routines or components common or similar to those contained in 
existing programs. Thus, as a means of increasing productivity, data proc¬ 
essing departments began to take advantage of tools such as automated pro¬ 
gram generators. 

Another factor, that of the increase in end user involvement in program 
development and maintenance, fostered the increased use of automated pro¬ 
gram generators. End users recognized that programs could be developed 
faster and closer to their specifications if the end users were more actively 
involved. As microcomputers appeared, end users demanded even more inde¬ 
pendence from the programming staff simply because the programming staff 
could not keep up with demand. Thus, it was at this time that automated 
program generators truly came into their own. 

One of the first popular automated program generators was "The Creator." 
Available in 1980, The Creator worked on TRS-80 Model I microcomputers. 

The program created programs in BASIC, the most popular programming 
language for microcomputers at that time. The Creator became one of the 
most popular microcomputer-based automated program generators through 
some innovative marketing approaches by its creator, Bruce Tonkin. Its 
complete source code appeared in 80 Micro, a major publication at that time. 

However, the most recognized program of this type was "The Last One," 
by D. J. ’AI’ : Systems Ltd. This applications program generator was de¬ 
signed to run on all major microcomputers at the time (i.e., CP/M-based, 
Radio Shack, Apple II, and Commodore microcomputers). Like The Creator, 
The Last One generated BASIC language programs. The distributors of The 
Last One developed one of the most extensive promotional campaigns for the 
product, which greatly contributed to the popularization of this class of 
computer software within the microcomputer industry. 

Through the mid-1980s automated program generators have appeared for 
virtually every popular microcomputer on the market. Each product has 
generally taken the features of its predecessors—The Creator and The Last 
One—and, for the most part, expanded upon them. Some, like "Quic-N-Easi," 
were written in Assembler for faster processing. Others, like "Formula" and 
"COGEN," produced programs with programming languages other than BASIC. 
Still others, like "Quickcode" or "dUTIL," generated programs that must 
be used with specific applications programs (in this case, dBASE II). 

In recent years, there have been few significant breakthroughs in the 
development of automated program generators. Perhaps the lack of improve¬ 
ment can best be attributed to the general depression of the computer soft¬ 
ware market, as well as the unfulfilled expectations experienced by users 
of these programs. They found that virtually all automated program gener¬ 
ators require working knowledge of the particular programming language used 


to create the applications program. Moreover, many users acknowledge that 
the programs generated still require some modification that can only be per¬ 
formed by a human. Thus, even though a computer has performed a large 
portion of the programming task, there is a need for a programmer to com¬ 
plete the application. 

AUTOMATED PROGRAM GENERATOR COMPONENTS 

Automated program generators are best characterized by the components in 
the applications programs created by the automated program generator. 
Automated program generators produce applications programs that contain 
the following four common data processing components: 

Data input 
Data storage/access 
Data retrieval/reporting 
Data calculations 

Data Input 

Data input permits an applications program to collect information. It is an 
essential part of the program created by the automated program generator 
because it is the component that permits the user to interact with the 
applications program. Automated program generators generally provide for 
the development of programs that use prompted screen-based forms as the 
means for data input. Infhe creation of the applications program, good 
program generators offer enough flexibility to design the form on the screen 
without requiring the aid of a paper-based design. Thus, a user can use 
pointing devices, such as arrow keys or a mouse, to design the form and 
alter as desired. 

Good automated program generators also permit a user to redesign a 
data input screen, without requiring the recreation of the other components 
of the applications program. Some users of automated program generators 
take advantage of only the data input component to create stand-alone data 
input programs. 

Automated program generators vary in other data input features that 
may be created in the applications program. Some offer very elaborate 
facilities for validating data entered. Most offer editing capabilities for data 
modification. 

Data Storage/Access 

The applications program created by the automated program generator must 
have the facility to store and retrieve the information captured by data input. 
Applications programs handle storage of the information as files containing 
single, two-dimensional tables. Users can think of the columns as fields 
of information and the rows as each entry or record. This form of storage 
can handle a number of applications satisfactorily. Some automated program 
generators can develop applications programs, having forms of storage that 
emulate the sophisticated means of access available through data base man¬ 
agement systems. However, as the form of storage increases in complexity, 
so does the design of the automated program generator and the applications 
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program generated. Additionally, complex storage techniques require the end 
user of the applications program to understand all the nuances of his /her 
application and the relationships among the various information elements. 

Automated program generators are capable of producing applications 
programs with differing forms of access, the second subcomponent of file 
storage. In fact, an automated program generator may determine the ap¬ 
propriate form of access, depending upon the application, and create the ap¬ 
propriate programming code. Common forms of access include sequential 
access, random access, indexed sequential, and hashing (see ACCESS 
METHODS, VOL. 1, this encyclopedia for additional description). An impor¬ 
tant component to all automated program generators is that the program gen¬ 
erator—not the user of the automated program generator or the end user of 
the applications program—determines the method of access. 

Data Retrieval/Reporting 

Next to data entry, data retrieval/reporting is one of the most powerful 
components of applications programs created by program generators. In 
general, program generators produce a retrieval program with specific re¬ 
trieval and report characteristics instead of producing generalized programs 
in which the user can specify the characteristics on demand. Naturally, if 
the user of the generated applications program requires different data re¬ 
trieval or report criteria, a new applications program can be generated. 

Thus, reports tending to be used on a repetitive basis are the most useful 
to be generated by an automated program generator; ad hoc requests general¬ 
ly are not. Given the frequent need to generate reports, the report com¬ 
ponent of an automated program generator is often separate from the rest 
of the program and can generate a separate applications program. 

Data retrieval is the capability of identifying information through speci¬ 
fied criteria. Automated program generators vary as to the complexity of the 
criteria. For instance, a retrieval program may o_nly be generated as long as 
che user does not specify more than three choices for any particular field. 
Recent automated program generators offer users a complete realm of options 
for retrieval, including all Boolean and relational operators for both string 
and numeric information. Many also offer the options for generating condi¬ 
tional statements. 

Automated program generators differ in how the user of the program 
generator sets up the retrieval logic. Less sophisticated automated program 
generators require the user to structure the logic in the form acceptable 
to the programming language of the generated program. Thus if the pro¬ 
gramming language were, say, BASIC which only recognized two character 
variables, the user would be restricted to describe the logic in those terms 
(i.e. , using variables such as A1 or A$). More sophisticated generators 
permit the use of English-like words and phrases and will translate them ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The kinds and variety of report formats capable of being created differ 
among automated program generators. Most generators can create programs 
producing columnar-type formats with breaks for subtotals and totals. 

Others provide for programs producing free-form reports, merged reports, 
and, often, structured noncolumnar reports, such as those used for mailing 
lists. 


Calculations 

The applications programs created by automated program generators excel 
in manipulating non-numeric information. Storing city names or retrieving and 
reporting on a particular city is an easy task for generated applications 
programs. Creating programs that perform complex mathematical calculations 
is not as easy to develop with automated program generators. All program 
generators can create programs that perform simple calculations; only the 
more sophisticated generators can perform more advanced and complex opera¬ 
tions, such as conditional statements and trigonometric functions. 

Often, the automated program generator's ability to perform calculations 
is limited to the capabilities of the programming language of the generated 
applications program. Thus, if the applications program is generated in 
BASIC, a user can perform much more advanced and complex calculations 
than one generated in COBOL. 

A second limitation to calculations is based on the structure of the in¬ 
formation. Complex scientific calculations are simply not feasible to be de¬ 
scribed within the context of an automated program generator. However, 
many automated program generators can create applications programs con¬ 
taining dummy variables or calculated fields to simulate semicomplex calcu¬ 
lations . 


COMMON APPLICATIONS OF AUTOMATED PROGRAM GENERATORS 

The applications programs created by automated program generators function 
very similarly to file management programs and, in a few cases, to data base 
management systems, particularly in microcomputer-based applications. 

Thus, applications suitable for file management programs are generally good 
candidates for automated program generators. 

Some examples include telephone directories, inventories, appointment 
calendars, expense reports, and investment portfolios. It should be noted 
that every application is restricted to a two-dimensional data storage struc¬ 
ture. This tends to prevent the creation of multiple applications from the 
same information. Thus, an automated program generator cannot create 
an application program(s) that handles the integrated requirements of ac¬ 
counts payable, accounts receivable, and general ledger. 

There are other applications that are not particularly appropriate to 
automated program generators. They include applications requiring ad 
hoc requests and applications containing complex mathematical calculations. 
Moreover, the generated application program may have certain limitations 
restricting the usefulness of an automated program generator for certain 
applications. For instance, a generated applications program will have 
an upper limit on parameters, such as the number of records, the number of 
fields, and the length of the fields an application will have. Although the 
limit has been extended in recent versions of automated program generators, 
the parameters of file management systems generally continue to exceed 
those of automated program generators. 

By their nature, applications programs created program generators are 
generic. This characteristic may limit the practicality of certain appli¬ 
cations without human intervention to optimize or restructure the appli¬ 
cations program. Few automated program generators can create applica¬ 
tions programs that take advantage of specific machine hardware and 
machine architecture. 
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EVALUATION OF PROGRAM GENERATORS 

Determining the appropriateness of an automated program generator for a 
particular application is an extremely difficult and complex process. Clearly, 
it is a task that requires an individual with a solid foundation in data proces¬ 
sing, as well as some idea of intended applications. Evaluation will require 
analyzing the following elements as well: 

Target user of application 

Programming language of generated applications program 

System requirements 

Program logic capabilities 

Modification capability of applications program 
Target User 

Although automated program generators are used most successfully by pro¬ 
grammers or someone knowledgeable in programming, the generated applica¬ 
tions program may be used by individuals with fewer skills and programming 
experience. Thus, a user of automated program generators must be familiar 
with the level of complexity of the programs generated. Are the applications 
programs, for instance, user friendly and easy enough to be used by in¬ 
dividuals inexperienced with computers? Is the applications program capable 
of validating user input and providing for assistance in those cases where 
improper information has been entered? 

Unfortunately, determining the level of complexity for the program 
generated is, at best, a subjective effort and may require extensive use of, 
and practice with, the automated program generator. In many cases, it will 
be necessary to modify an applications program to suit a particular end user's 
level of computer experience. 

Programming Language of Generated Applications Program 

It is generally helpful if the programming language of the generated appli¬ 
cations program is one with which the end user or the user of the automated 
program generator is familiar. The more familiar with a language a user is, 
the more likely the program can be modified to fit the user's specific re¬ 
quirements. 

It is also essential to know if the applications program can stand alone 
or if the program requires the automated program generator or some other 
program to work properly. Generally, non-stand-alone applications pro¬ 
grams create nonstandard programming code. 

System Requirements 

Until the computer world standardizes, system requirements are an important 
component to automated program generators. Because automated program 
generators produce generic code, generated applications programs will 
work on specific machines and their equivalents. In fact, the only limitation 
may be the dialect of the programming language of the applications program, 
not the machine brand or manufacturer. Thus, an automated program gen¬ 
erator written in Microsoft BASIC, which generates applications in that 


language may create applications programs that are capable of working on all 
microcomputers on which Microsoft BASIC works. 

Given the generic orientation of automated program generators, perform¬ 
ance of the applications program may be, at best, slow. If the user of the 
program generator is familiar with the programming language of the generated 
applications program, he/she can modify the program to increase its speed. 

At present, automated program generators do not have any specialized 
hardware requirements, especially with regard to those programs designed for 
microcomputers. Usually, the requirements for an automated program gen¬ 
erator and its generated applications program are the same and reflect the re¬ 
quirements one would experience with a file manager. A typical automated 
program generator works with modest primary storage (the earliest versions 
required only 48K), a mass storage device such as a disk drive or hard disk, 
and a printer. The application ultimately will dictate the specific hardware 
requirements. 

Program Logic Capabilities 

The relative ease or difficulty of creating an applications program is deter¬ 
mined by the automated program generator's program logic. Some automated 
program generators require a user to describe "solutions" in terms of pro¬ 
gram commands. In these cases, the generator becomes less nonprocedural 
and generally more difficult to use. More sophisticated and easier-to-use 
automated program generators permit the user to describe logic in English- 
like form. In turn, the generator translates the logic in the appropriate 
form. 

Modification Capability of Applications Programs 

The steps necessary to modify or maintain an application is another important 
aspect on which to evaluate automated program generators. Less sophistica¬ 
ted automated program generators require the whole application to be regen¬ 
erated for any modification. More sophisticated generators may require only 
part of the application to be regenerated. Those generators requiring only 
partial reruns can often generate stand-alone program segments, such as 
prompted screen-based data entry forms for other applications. 


THE FUTURE OF AUTOMATED PROGRAM GENERATORS 

Since the advent of microcomputers, acceptance and use of automated pro¬ 
gram generators has expanded beyond the boundaries of the data processing 
department. Many users with limited data processing experience have taken 
advantage of automated program generators to create appropriate applications 
programs without the assistance of a knowledgeable programmer. However, 
automated program generators have yet to live up to their promise of being 
completely end-user products. Notwithstanding, automated program gener¬ 
ators continue to prove themselves capable of saving time in the creation 
and maintenance of certain applications. With proper knowledge and under¬ 
standing of their limitations, automated program generators have increased 
productivity, in some cases, by up to 58%. 

In the near future, automated program generators should continue to 
extend their capabilities to generate a greater breadth of applications 
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programs. This development can take off in many directions including, but 
not limited to, more sophisticated methods of data storage and access and the 
integration of multiple applications. 

Over the long term, automated program generators will be coupled with 
expert systems to generate extremely specific applications programs. Ad¬ 
ditionally, because it is anticipated that microcomputers will continue to in¬ 
crease their power, program optimization, particularly as may be required 
with generically generated programs, will become less of an issue. Thus, 
more users should embrace automated program generators. Toward this end, 
program generators will truly become end-user tools, with less need to modify 
the generated application program. 
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BASIC 


INTRODUCTION 

BASIC is an easy-to-use programming language available on nearly every 
microcomputer. It was created in 1964 at Dartmouth College, quickly became 
popular on time-sharing computers, and helped to propel the microcomputer 
revolution during the 1970s. By now, BASIC is probably the most popular 
computer language in the world. It is provided on most mainframe computer 
systems, nearly all minicomputer systems, and every commercial microcomputer 
system. In fact, it's difficult to buy a microcomputer without getting some 
version of BASIC included free. 

BASIC was originally designed as a beginner's language, as its name 
indicates—BASIC is an acronym for "Beginner's All-Purpose Symbolic 
Instruction Code." However, it has grown into a language rich enough for 
common use in commercial, scientific, and educational computing. Because 
of its simplicity, BASIC is presently the overwhelming favorite among 
languages taught to high school and college students. 

Yet, since the mid-1970s, BASIC has been vilified by computer scientists 
for its lack of structuring aids. More recently, BASIC's lack of control 
structures led the Educational Testing Service to reject BASIC as its language 
for the Advanced Test in Computer Science despite BASIC's wide popularity. 
The American National Standards (ANS) committee, a voluntary industry 
group charged with developing national standards for programming languages, 
took this criticism seriously. In 1987, it issued a standard for "ANS BASIC, 
which contains modern control structures, device-independent graphics, file 
handling, and much more. It appears likely that, if widely adopted, it will 
end the controversy over BASIC and computer education. Seeing that ANS 
BASIC appears to be the direction in which future BASICS will tend, it is 
discussed at length later in this article. 

HISTORY 

The BASIC language was designed by Professors John G. Kemeny and 
Thomas E. Kurtz of Dartmouth College as part of a larger experiment in 
making computers easy to use. The two professors had introduced computing 
at Dartmouth in the mid-1950s and were intrigued with the idea of making 
computers readily accessible to liberal arts students. Their first attempt, 
with an LGP-30 computer, was a success, but Kemeny and Kurtz were eager 
to try a larger experiment as the LGP-30 was a "batch" system and could not 
accommodate many students. 
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Early History at Dartmouth 

In 1960 or 1961, Kurtz visited John McCarthy, the inventor of LISP, at MIT 
and came away convinced that Dartmouth should try to develop its own time¬ 
sharing system. Kemeny agreed hut argued that existing computer languages, 
such as ALGOL and FORTRAN, were simply too hard for most people to 
learn. The new time-sharing system, then, would need a new language— 

BASIC—so students could learn to program. 

Kemeny started work on the first BASIC compiler in the summer of 1963 
while a small team of undergraduates began writing the operating system. In 
February 1964, the GE-225 computer was delivered to Dartmouth, and the 
first BASIC program ran on May 1, 1964 at about 4 A.M. 

This earliest version of BASIC contained the following 14 statements: 

DATA, DEF, DIM, END, FOR, GOSUB, GOTO, IF, LET, NEXT, PRINT, 

READ, REM, and RETURN. Variable names consisted of a single letter, or 
one letter followed by a digit. Arrays could have one or two dimensions; 
their names were single letters. The first version provided nine built-in 
functions: Sin, Cos, Tan, Atn, Exp, Log, Sqr, Rnd, and Int. Users 
could define their own functions by a single-line DEF statement. User-defined 
function names were three letters long, beginning with the letters "FN" and 
ending with a third letter. (The restrictions on variable, array, and function 
names were adopted to simplify symbol table management, as symbol table 
techniques were not well understood in the early 1960s. These restrictions 
lasted well into the mid-1970s in most dialects of BASIC.) Curiously, the 
first version of BASIC did not have an INPUT statement. Though it was 
designed to be interactive, user input was not added to the language until 
the third edition (in 1966). 

Because BASIC was developed in conjunction with one of the earliest 
time-sharing systems, it was the first major language explicitly designed for 
interactive use. Indeed, fragments of Dartmouth's early time-sharing environ¬ 
ment have been preserved within most implementations of the BASIC language. 
For instance, BASIC's hallmark, line numbers, were actually part of the 
time-sharing system's editing scheme and used for ALGOL and FORTRAN as 
well as BASIC. (Within BASIC, of course, they doubled as targets of GOTO 
and GOSUB statements.) Similarly, the RUN and LIST commands were not 
a part of the BASIC language but were commands to Dartmouth's time-sharing 
system. When other implementors adopted the BASIC language, they brought 
along its interactive environment, line numbers, and commands. 

Once the first version of BASIC was in place, Kemeny and Kurtz and 
their colleagues and students immediately set about refining and extending 
it. Eight new versions of BASIC appeared between 1965 and 1982; each new 
"edition" was marked by a new manual. In a nutshell, these editions were 
added: Second edition (Fall 1964): semicolon as a print separator, arrays 
start at zero, an early version of the MAT statements. Third edition (1966): 
INPUT and RESTORE statements, MAT statements, Sgn function. Fourth 
edition (1967): RANDOMIZE, Rnd with no dummy argument, ON-GOTO, TAB, 
multiple assignments with one LET, string variables and arrays, multiple-line 
functions. Fifth edition (1970): text and random access files; internal sub¬ 
programs; end-of-line comments; recursive user-defined functions; built-in 
functions for time of day, date, Len, Str$, Val, and Ord. Sixth edition (1971): 
external subprograms with arguments, libraries, automatic overlays, string 
concatenation and substring extraction, PRINT USING, libraries to handle 
machine-independent graphics. Structured BASIC (1975): modern control 


structures, long variable names, graphics statements. Seventh Edition (1978); 
"groups" of related external routines sharing common, private data; structure 
exception handling; recursive functions and subprograms; general matrix 
arithmetic in LET statements. Eighth Edition (1982): ANS-compatible. 

Early History outside Dartmouth 

While BASIC was evolving at Dartmouth, it began to flourish elsewhere. 
Dartmouth's original GE-225 BASIC and operating system were adapted for 
the GE-265 computer and sold by General Electric. It was the first widely 
popular time-sharing system, installed in several hundred sites around the 
world. GE then adapted this BASIC for use with its MARK I and MARK II 
time-sharing services. Other early versions of BASIC were propagated by 
DEC, IBM, NCR, HP, Wang, Xerox, the Universities of Maryland and Californ 
(at Berkeley), and others. By 1970, there were over 20 different versions 
of BASIC available on mainframes and minicomputers. 

Even at this early date, the various dialects of BASIC had begun to 
diverge. During the 1970s, BASIC spread to microcomputers and even to 
pocket calculators; implementors often severely edited the language to fit it 
into the small memories then available or extended the language in nonuniform 
ways to add new features. By the mid-1980s, several hundred versions of 
BASIC existed. 

Microcomputer BASICs 

The first version of BASIC for a microcomputer was called Tiny BASIC, 
created by Dennis Allison in 1974 for the Altair microcomputer. It let users 
write simple programs in a subset of the BASIC language and, as it occupied 
only 2Kb of the Altair's total memory of 4Kb, left 2Kb free for the user's 
program and data. Naturally, many features of BASIC were dropped in order 
to fit into 2K of memory; there were no strings, no floating-point numbers, 
no MAT package, no files, and so forth. However, Tiny BASIC was published 
in newsletters and magazines, quickly became popular, and was adapted and 
expanded by various programmers. 

In late 1974, William Gates and Paul Allen, both then students at Harvard 
University, developed the first commercial BASIC for a microcomputer. 
Again, they chose to implement BASIC on the Altair computer with its 8080 
processor and 4Kb of memory. Unlike Tiny BASIC, which was designed to 
run on several kinds of computers, this BASIC was tailored for the Altair, 
and it provided floating-point arithmetic. Like Tiny BASIC, however, this 
version of BASIC was an interpreter that scanned a program's text repeate 
while executing it. In a sense, microcomputer BASICs fell back to the BAJ 
of 8 years before; the Altair BASIC of 1975 was very similar to Dartmouth's 
1967 BASIC. Gates and Allen formed a company shortly afterwards, called 
Microsoft Corporation, and their various versions of BASIC have since 
become the most common BASICS on microcomputers. In particular, their PC- 
BASIC, distributed free with the IBM PC computer, has become very popular, 

In 1976, Gordon Eubanks and Gary Kildall at the Naval Postgraduate 
School developed what would be the other major BASIC for microcomputers. 
Their original version was called BASIC-E; unlike previous microcomputer 
BASICs, it translated source programs into an intermediate form, which it 
then interpreted. This was a significant advance over strict interpreters, as 
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programs written in BASIC-E could be "compiled" into this intermediate form 
and then sold; the source program need not be distributed. This version of 
BASIC later evolved into the popular CBASIC. 

During the next decade, many new BASICs appeared. Some, such as 
Applesoft BASIC for the Apple II computer, were widely popular. Many others 
have vanished without a trace. By 1980, new developments in microcomputer 
BASICS had come to a halt, with various Microsoft BASICs emerging as the 
most common versions of the language. But in the middle 1980s, dissatisfaction 
with the older Microsoft BASICs was sufficiently widespread to start another 
spate of BASIC implementations. BetterBASIC, True BASIC, Professional 
BASIC, QuickBASIC, Turbo BASIC, and the (abandoned) Macintosh BASIC 
are examples of the most recent crop of BASICs. 

ANS BASIC 

During the 10 years from 1975 to 1985, microcomputer BASICs regained the 
same ground that time-sharing BASICs had covered during 1965 through 
1975; Files, graphics, strings, and rudimentary control structures were 
added to most versions of the language. Unfortunately, they were added in 
different ways to different dialects. As a result, BASIC is among the least 
standardized of languages, and programs written in one version often require 
heavy rewriting to run under other implementations. The ANS committee 
began to address this problem in 1974, and by 1978 had issued its first 
standard for Minimal BASIC. This standard codifies the syntax and semantics 
of the language corresponding to 1965 Dartmouth BASIC and has been widely 
adopted for microcomputer BASICs. 

After finishing the standard for Minimal BASIC, the committee again 
began to consider a standard for the full ANS BASIC language. By this time, 
it was clear that memory sizes were quickly increasing on microcomputers and 
that the language need not be scaled down to fit microcomputers. Dartmouth’s 
BASIC (7th edition) was chosen as a starting point, but the syntax was 
thoroughly overhauled and the language improved in many ways. By late 
1984, the design was essentially complete and it was formally approved in 
1987. 

ANS BASIC is by any measure a large language, and it remains to be 
seen whether it will prevail over existing dialects. It provides many benefits 
not commonly found in microcomputer BASICS, such as machine-independent 
graphics, structuring constructs, multiple-line functions and subroutines, 
and so forth. This language could not have been implemented in early 4K 
microcomputers but fits well in machines with 128Kb, or more, of available 
memory. 


MINIMAL BASIC EXAMPLES 

Figure 1 shows a very simple Minimal BASIC program. Anyone comfortable 
with high school algebra should be able to decipher this program. Lines 100 
and 110 set the variables a and b to have values 2 and 3, respectively. Line 
120 sets the variable x equal to the sum a + b (i.e., 5), and line 130 prints 
this result. The program ends at line 140. 

Each BASIC statement begins with a "keyword;" which identifies the 
statement. Thus, a LET statement assigns a new value to a variable, a PRINT 
statement prints results on the terminal or screen, and the END statement 


100 LET a = 2 
110 LET b = 3 
120 LET x = a + b 
130 PRINT x 
140 END 

FIGURE 1 A Minimal BASIC program. 



marks the end of the program. In addition, each line is identified by a line 
number. Line numbers must be present on all lines, must be strictly increasin 
and are used as targets for GOTO and GOSUB statements and their variants. 

A slight change in the program allows the user to type in values for a 
and b while the program is running. Figure 2 shows the same small program 
but with LET changed to INPUT in lines 100 and 110. When this program 
runs, BASIC prints a question mark when it executes line 100 and waits for 
the user to type a number on his or her keyboard. It then assigns this 
number to the variable a. Line 110 again makes BASIC print a question mark 
and wait for input and then assigns this second number to b . The remainder 
of the program works as in the previous example. 

A slightly more sophisticated example, shown in Figure 3a, prints a 
table of the numbers between 1 and 10, with their square and cube roots. 
Each column is labeled. 

The REM statements in lines 100 and 110 introduce "remarks" or comments 
into a program. These lines contain notes about how the program works; 
they're intended for people reading the program, and BASIC ignores them. 
The PRINT statement insline 120 prints three labels; the commas between the 
labels mean that they should be lined up in columns. (Most versions of 
BASIC use columns 15 or 16 characters wide.) Lines 130 through 150 form a 
loop that executes repeatedly. The "loop index variable" i is first set to 1. 
The loop is then executed once. At the NEXT statement, i is increased by 
1. If the new value is less than or equal to the loop's endpoint, 10, BASIC 
jumps back to the FOR statement. Thus, line 140 is executed 10 times, with 
i ranging from 1 to 10. Each time it's executed, it prints the current value 
of i and its square and cube roots. 

The square root is indicated by Sqr, a function built into BASIC. Cube 
roots are not built into BASIC, so they are written as i A (l/3) or i raised 
to the 1/3 power. Because this PRINT statement uses commas to separate 
the output items, they are neatly lined up in columns. Figure 3b shows the 
output from this program. 


100 INPUT a 
110 INPUT b 
120 LET x = a + b 
130 PRINT x 
140 END 

FIGURE 2 Add two numbers typed from keyboard. 
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100 REM Print table of numbers and square and cube roots. 
110 REM 

120 PRINT "Number", "Square Root", "Cube Root" 

130 FOR i = 1 TO 10 

140 PRINT i, Sqr(i) , i~(l/3) 

150 NEXT i 
160 END 

FIGURE 3a Print table of numbers and roots. 


Number Square Root Cube Root 


11 1 

2 1.41421 1.25992 

3 1.73205 1.44225 

4 2 1.5874 

5 2.23607 1.70998 

6 2.44949 1.81712 

7 2.64575 1.91293 


8 2.828843 2. 

9 3 2.08008 

10 3.16228 2.15433 

FIGURE 3b Output from program in Figure 3. 

Figure 4 shows a longer Minimal BASIC program, illustrating many features 
of the language in a form compatible with most BASIC dialects. It converts 
measurements from one unit to another (e.g., feet to inches). The program 
begins by reading data built into the program and printing the converted 
results on the user's screen or terminal. It then loops, asking the user for 
units to convert, and prints the results. 

The whole program in Figure 4 will be described briefly, and each state¬ 
ment will then be discussed in more detail. Overall, lines 100 through 120 
introduce the program and define a function, Fnc, which converts one unit 
to another. Lines 140 through 180 read internal data, containing several 
measurements and conversion factors, and print the converted results. Lines 
200 through 280 form a loop that asks the user if he or she wishes to convert 
any additional measurements. If so, the program reads the units and con¬ 
version factors from the terminal or keyboard and prints the results. Lines 
500 through 540 are a subroutine that calculates and prints a converted 
result, and lines 900 through 920 contain the internal data used within the 
program. 

Lines 100, 110, 130, and so forth, are comments. Comments are notes 
added for the benefit of people reading a program and are ignored by BASIC. 
In Minimal BASIC, each comment is introduced by the REM (remark) keyword 
and occupies an entire line. Because Minimal BASIC does not allow blank lines 
within a program, REM statements are also used as "blank" lines setting 
off blocks of statements. 



100 REM Conversion Program (Minimal BASIC). 

110 REM 

120 DEF Fnc (f, cl, c2) = cl * f + c2 

130 REM 

140 READ n 

150 FOR i = 1 TO n 

160 READ f, ml$, m2$, cl, c2 

170 GOSUB 500 

180 NEXT i 

190 REM 

200 PRINT "Do you want to do another conversion"; 

210 INPUT a$ 

220 IF a$= ,, n" then 999 
230 IF a$="N" then 999 

240 PRINT "Enter amount, original unit, result unit," 

250 PRINT "multiplying constant, adding constant" 

260 INPUT f, ml$, m2$, cl, c2 
270 GOSUB 500 
280 GOTO 200 
500 REM 

510 REM GOSUB routine: calculate and print result. 

520 REM 

530 PRINT f; ml$; " = Fnc(f, cl, c2); m2$ 

540 RETURN 
900 REM 
910 DATA 2 

920 DATA 6, J feet, inches, 12, 0 

930 DATA 22, Centigrade, Fahrenheit, 1.8, 32 

999 END 

FIGURE 4 Minimal BASIC program to convert units. 

Line 120 defines a function, Fnc, of three numeric arguments. It returns 
the computed value of the expression cl * f + c2, where new values for cl, 
f, and c2 are substituted in every call of Fnc. (BASIC, like most computer 
languages, uses the asterisk [*] to stand for multiplication because the usual 
multiplication symbol isn't found on computer keyboards. It also substitutes 
a slash [/] for the division sign.) 

Line 140 reads a numeric value from the internal data pool into variable 
n. This value is found at the start of the data pool in line 910. 

Lines 150 through 180 form a loop that increments the value of i from 1 
to n (adding 1 each time). Within the loop, line 160 reads values from the 
internal data pool, and line 170 uses a GOSUB statement to call the sub¬ 
routine that calculates and prints the converted result. 

Lines 200 through 280 form another loop that repeatedly requests if the 
user would like to perform another conversion. Lines 200 to 230 print an 
explanatory message on the terminal or screen, read an input reply from the 
keyboard, and check to see if the reply is either n or N. If so, control jumps 
to the END statement at line 999 and the program stops. Otherwise, line 
260 reads five input items (amount, unit names, and conversion constants) 
from the keyboard, and line 270 calls the subroutine that calculates and 
prints the results. Line 280 then transfers control back to line 200 to repeat 
the loop. 
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Line 500 through 540 form a "subroutine" reached by GOSUB statements. 
A GOSUB statement transfers control to another line number but remembers 
the line that contained the GOSUB. When a RETURN statement is executed, 
control returns to the lines containing the GOSUB. This is the only sort of 
subroutine provided in Minimal BASIC. Because subroutines are not organized 
into coherent constructs, they may have multiple entry and exit points, and 
control may even accidentally "fall into" a subroutine from the statements 
before it. 

Every Minimal BASIC program must end with an END statement, which 
must be the last statement in the program. When control reaches this state- 
ment, execution stops. (Many versions of BASIC do not require an END 
statement.) 

Several other features of Minimal BASIC deserve mention. First, all 
variable names are only one or two characters long. Variables do not need to 
be declared and are "global" to the entire program. Control structures are 
built from simple tests and jumps; more complicated control structures are 
not defined in Minimal BASIC. Data can easily be read from an internal data 
pool or from the keyboard. Neatly formatted output is simply handled by the 
PRINT statement. 


DIFFERENT DIALECTS 

As mentioned above, BASIC has developed as a fantastic variety of dialects, 
rather than as a single, unified language. In essence, each implementor 
freely improvised a language based on Dartmouth BASIC. The result has 
been chaos. The resulting dialects are recognizably BASIC but differ so 
widely that it is nearly impossible to write programs that will execute correctly 
in all the major dialects. 

Figures 5a through 5d show a smaller program highlighting the problems 
with BASIC dialects. The program opens a text file named "MYFILE" and 
reads strings from it; it prints the second through fourth characters of each 
string on the screen, and that is all. As these programs illustrate, even small 
programs suffer from the dialect confusions of various BASICS. File manage¬ 
ment, loops, string manipulation, and the comment characters differ widely 
between BASICs. Note that in many versions of the language, the end-of-file 
condition must be treated as an error. Also note that although several 
dialects of BASIC provide a function named Mid$ for extracting substrings of 
a string, they disagree on the semantics of the function: Some provide a 
starting character position and length; others provide starting and ending 
positions. 


100! VAX-11 BASIC. 

110 ! 

120 ON ERROR GOTO 500 
130 ! 

140 OPEN "MYFILE" AS FILE #1, ACCESS INPUT 
150 ! 

160 WHILE 1% = 1% 

170 INPUT #1, a$ 

180 PRINT MID$(a$, 2,4) 

190 NEXT 
500 ! 

510 END 

FIGURE 5b Program in VAX-11 BASIC. 


100 REM Applesoft BASIC. 

110 REM 

120 ON ERR GOTO 500 
130 REM 

140 LET d$ = Chr$( 4) 

150 PRINT d$; "OPEN MYFILE" 

160 PRINT d$; "READ MYFILE" 

170 REM Loop 
180 INPUT a$ 

190 PRINT MID$(a$, 2,3) 

200?GOTO 170 
500 REM 

510 PRINT d$; "CLOSE MYFILE" 

999 END 

FIGURE 5c Program in Applesoft BASIC . 


! True BASIC. 

! 

OPEN #1: NAME "MYFILE", ACCESS INPUT 

DO WHILE MORE #1 
INPUT #1: a$ 

PRINT a$[2:4] 

LOOP 


100 ' PC-BASIC. 

110 1 

120 OPEN "MYFILE" FOR INPUT AS #1 
130 * 

140 WHILE NOT Eof(l) 

150 INPUT #1, a$ 

160 PRINT MID$(a$,2,3) 

170 WEND 
180 END 


END 

FIGURE 5d Program in True BASIC. 
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FIGURE 5a Program in PC-BASIC . 
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AN ANS BASIC PROGRAM 


Play game of "craps." 


This section presents several programs written in the ANS Standard BASIC. 
The standard supports line numbers, but as these programs do not include 
any GOTO or GOSUB statements, line numbers have been eliminated. 

The first example, Figure 6, recasts the program shown in Figure 4. 

This version, however, is written in ANS BASIC rather than Minimal BASIC. 

Despite its strikingly different appearance, this program is a close cousin 
of the Minimal BASIC version. The LET, PRINT, INPUT, READ and DATA, 
FOR, NEXT, DEF, and END statements are unchanged. Only the control 
structures have been revised. ANS BASIC allows a DO-LOOP construct that 
executes the lines between DO and LOOP repeatedly. (Control exits the loop 
when the EXIT DO statement is executed.) The GOSUB routine has been 
changed to a named subroutine, Convert, and all GOSUBs that called it have 
been changed to CALL statements. Variable names have been left untouched, 
although ANS BASIC allows variables and functions to have names up to 31 
characters long. 

Figure 7 contains another ANS BASIC program, highlighting more of the 
modern control structures found in ANS BASIC. This program simulates dice 
rolls in a game of "craps' 1 and prints the results on the screen. 


REM Conversion Program (ANS BASIC). 
DEF Fnc(f,cl,c2) = cl * f + c2 


FOR game = 1 to 10 
CALL Roll 
SELECT CASE dice 
CASE 2, 3, 12 

PRINT "You lose." 

CASE 7, 11 

PRINT "You win." 

CASE ELSE 

LET point = dice 
DO 

CALL Roll 

LOOP UNTIL dice = 7 OR dice> point 
IF dice = point THEN 
PRINT "You win." 

ELSE 

PRINT "You lose." 

END IF 
END SELECT 
NEXT game 

SUB Roll 

LET diel = Int(6 * Rnd + 1) 

LET die2 = Int(6 * Rnd + 1) 

LET dice = diel + die2 
END SUB t 


READ n 

FOR i = 1 TO n 

READ f, ml$, m2$, cl, c2 
CALL Convert 
NEXT i 

DO 

PRINT "Do you want to do another conversion"; 
INPUT a$ 

IF a$="n" or a$="N" THEN EXIT DO 

PRINT "Enter amount, original unit, result unit," 
PRINT "multiplying constant, adding constant" 
INPUT f, ml$, m2$, cl, c2 
CALL Convert 
LOOP 

SUB Convert 

PRINT f; m 1$; " = Fnc(f,cl,c2) ; m2$ 

END SUB 

DATA 2 

DATA 6, feet, inches, 12, 0 

DATA 22, Centigrade, Fahrenheit, 1.8, 32 

END 

FIGURE 6 ANS BASIC program to convert units. 


END 

FIGURE 7 ANS BASIC program to play "craps." 



The SELECT CASE statement chooses a block of statements to execute, 
based on the value of the dice variable. If dice equals 2, 3, or 12, the first 
block is executed. If it equals 7 or 11, the second block is executed. Other¬ 
wise, the CASE ELSE block is executed. This CASE ELSE block contains a 
DO-LOOP that repeatedly executes one or more statements until some test 
proves true. (Here, the test is placed at the end of the loop, but exit tests 
may be placed anywhere in a loop.) 

A named subroutine. Roll, is defined at the end of the program between 
the SUB and END SUB statements. This is an internal subroutine and so 
shares all its variables with the rest of the program; however, ANS BASIC 
also provides external subroutines, which have their own local variables. 
The Roll subroutine has no parameters, but ANS BASIC allows subroutines 
(like functions) to have one or more parameters that can be used anywhere 
inside the body of the subroutine. 


PHILOSOPHY 

From the beginning, the BASIC language was designed to be easy to learn and 
use. As Kurtz has written, he and Kemeny wanted an approach that would 
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be almost self-instructional. At first, the two professors gave 4 hours of 
lectures before allowing students to write programs; by now the lectures are 
condensed into two videotapes with a total running time of less than an hour 
and a half. Because Kemeny and Kurtz were designing their own language, 
they freely modified it to make it easier to explain or understand. With 
thousands of Dartmouth students as guinea pigs, the language was quickly 
freed of needless complexities. 

BASIC is carefully designed to provide an easy introduction to computing. 
Complicated parts of the language are reserved for experts and are not 
necessary for novices. Thus, declarations of variables are not needed for 
simple numbers and strings; only when students learn about arrays do they 
need to learn about the DIM statement. The simplest kinds of PRINT statements 
give neat and legible output, and so forth. 

This philosophy is most apparent when BASIC is compared with its 
predecessors, FORTRAN, ALGOL, or ALGOL's successor Pascal. The simplest 
FORTRAN program immediately involves problems with variable names (names 
beginning with I through N are integers, and the remainder are real 
numbers) and the complicated FORMAT statement. The simplest ALGOL 
program requires a student to learn about declarations, BEGIN-END blocks, 
and procedure calls (for output). Furthermore, both languages force students 
to learn the distinction between fixed and floating-point numbers as soon as 
their programs involve both floating-point calculations and a loop (which 
must be governed by an integer). 

In later days, Pascal has inherited many of these complications. Even 
the shortest Pascal program requires a PROGRAM part, declarations of all 
variables, and a BEGIN-END block. Again, students quickly run up against 
the complexities of fixed point and floating point. Thus, students learning 
to program in Pascal must tackle many of the hardest concepts in their first 
programs, whereas BASIC allows a slower and simpler introduction. As 
illustration, Figure 8 presents BASIC, FORTRAN, and Pascal versions of a 
program that computes and prints the inverses of numbers 1 through 10. 

Arithmetic 

BASIC was designed to have only one numeric data type. This was a difficult 
decision in the early 1960s, as existing computers did not have floating-point 
arithmetic designed into the hardware; instead, floating-point calculations 
were interpreted by software. Critics complained that programs would run 
faster if BASIC let programmers use integer arithmetic explicitly. Kemeny 
and Kurtz refused to compromise BASIC's simplicity by introducing two kinds 
of numbers and predicted that floating-point hardware would soon be added 
to computers. Within 2 or 3 years it was added, and floating-point calculations 
then ran as fast as integer arithmetic. 

At present, microcomputer BASICS usually provide at least two different 
kinds of arithmetic—floating point and integer—and many have several 
varieties of floating point. Numbers and variables are usually taken as floating 
point, unless the number or variable name is followed by a percent sign to 
indicate an integer quantity. Ironically, the "efficient" integer arithmetic is 
slower than floating point on some computers! As floating-point hardware 
becomes cheaper and more widely used, demand for special integer arithmetic 
will probably fall and BASIC may return to having a single numeric data 
type. 


! BASIC. 

I 

FOR i = 1 TO 10 
LET r = 1/i 
PRINT i, r 
NEXT i 
END 


* Fortran. 

* 

DO 10 i = 1, 10 
r = 1.0 / i 
WRITE (0,20) i, r 
10 CONTINUE 

20 FORMAT (1H , 13, 10H ,F7.5) 


{ Pascal. ) 

PROGRAM Inverses (input,output) ; 

VAR i: INTEGER; 

r: REAL; 

BEGIN 

FOR i := 1 TO 10 DO 
BEGIN 

r := 1/i; 

Writeln(i:3, ’ ':10, r:12) 

END 

END. 

FIGURE 8 A simple program in BASIC, FORTRAN, and Pascal. 


Historically, BASICs have usually provided six to eight digits of accuracy 
in numeric calculations. As scientific and commercial use of BASIC has growi 
double precision (14 to 19 digits) has become a common option. In particular, 
six digits of accuracy proved utterly insufficient for commercial use because 
it yields inaccurate results for sums running beyond $10,000. It now seems 
that 10 digits is the minimum desirable precision. 

Arithmetic has generally been computed in binary, reflecting the under¬ 
lying hardware, but decimal arithmetic has become increasingly popular in 
recent years, as decimal round-off errors are more intuitive than binary 
round-off errors. ANS BASIC, as a result, specifies decimal arithmetic. 
(However, most versions of BASIC still provide binary arithmetic because 
binary numbers are more compact than decimal, and binary calculations are 
generally much faster than decimal.) 
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Strings 

From 1965 onward, the designers of BASIC realized that most computer 
problems required processing text. Therefore, convenient ways to read and 
write sequences of characters, combine them, take them apart, and, so forth, 
were essential in a useful programming language. BASIC provides "strings" 
for manipulating text. In general, strings do not have numeric values. Thus, 
while someone's age is most naturally represented by a number, names are 
generally kept as strings. BASIC strings can contain any number of characters, 
from none at all (the "empty string") up to some implementation-defined 
limit. Strings can be stored in string variables and combined via operators 
and functions that append strings together, extract sections of the strings, 
convert strings to numbers and vice versa, and so forth. In BASIC, strings 
are as easy and natural to use as numbers. 

BASIC was not the first language to offer string variables, and it does 
not even have the best string-handling facilities. SNOBOL, for instance, has 
far more sophisticated string functions than BASIC. Surprisingly, though, 
BASIC is the only major language to provide a flexible string data type. Many 
modem languages now provide fixed-length strings, or strings of flexible 
size that always use a fixed amount of storage, but BASIC continues to be 
the only common language that allows simple string manipulation. Early micro¬ 
computer BASICs generally had a rather small limit on a string's maximum 
size (255 characters was common) and some even required strings to have a 
constant length, but most BASICs have generally allowed longer strings. By 
now, strings of 32,767 characters are common, and some versions provide 
even longer strings. 

Manifest Types 

Because BASIC's inventors wished to avoid the nuisance of declaring variables, 
they made the type of each variable manifest. That is, by inspecting a BASIC 
variable you can tell its type: al is a numeric variable, al$ is a string 
variable. Matrices were instantly identifiable because they appeared with 
parentheses and subscripts or in MAT statements. In early versions of the 
language, names of variables could be only one or two characters long. 

Function names were three letters long, and user-defined functions began 
with "FN": FNA, FNB, and so forth. These rules, taken together, guaranteed 
that any type of variable or expression could be recognized without inspecting 
any context outside the statement itself. 

Making types manifest has two important consequences. First, programmers 
can read and understand a block of statements without having to look at the 
surrounding context. This is not possible in languages such as FORTRAN, 

PL/I, or Pascal, where the meaning of a statement such as a := b/-2 depends 
on the declarations of a and b. Second, compilers or interpreters for BASIC 
have an easy task. Not only is "look ahead" avoided, but even symbol table 
management is easy. 

English Syntax 

Most BASIC syntax consists of simple English words arranged as in a sentence. 
Because beginners often have difficulty with the concept of assignment, 
confusing it with an assertion of equality, BASIC's assignment statement tells 
the beginner how to read aloud an assignment statement: "LET A = B + C." 


Every statement begins with a keyword, making it easy for both programmers 
and compilers or interpreters to decipher the statement. 

Punctuation is kept to a minimum and is seldom used in simple BASIC 
programs; only the PRINT and PLOT statements require students to find 
the comma and semicolon on the keyboard. 

Machine Independence 

Dartmouth BASIC was designed as a "high-level language" that hid the details 
of the underlying computer from its users. Users never needed to know 
exactly how numeric expressions were calculated, how files were saved on 
disk, how string storage was allocated and freed, and so forth. This made 
BASIC easier to use and also allowed Dartmouth to switch computers several 
times without users noticing any difference. When graphics support was added 
to Dartmouth BASIC in the late 1960s, it was added in a machine-independent 
way. Many different kinds of plotters and CRTs were used from BASIC, but 
the same program would work on any of them—only one line, stating the 
plotter type, needed to be changed. 

This is a point hardly worth making except to note that microcomputer 
BASICs have often headed the other way. In particular, graphics have almost 
always been implemented in a very machine-specific way, making it difficult 
to transfer graphics programs from one brand of computer to another. This 
is directly contrary to BASIC's philosophy and will probably be amended in 
future versions of the language. (In particular, ANS BASIC defines graphics 
in a completely machine-independent way.) 


IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 

BASIC has been implemented in a remarkable variety of ways, including 
compilers and several forms of interpreters. Three general strategies have 
been adopted for interpreted versions of BASIC: textual interpretation, 
semicompiled interpretation, and incremental compiler interpretation. In 
addition, strict compilers for BASIC also exist though they are rarer than 
interpreters. 

Textual interpretation, in essence, scans the characters of the program 
repeatedly in order to execute it. This approach is easy to implement but 
has severe drawbacks. For example, comments must be scanned and discarded 
each time they are encountered; thus, they slow down a program's execution 
speed. Line numbers must also be scanned repeatedly, and variables must 
be scanned and looked up within symbol tables for every use. Because this 
technique is so slow, many textual interpreters keep programs in a condensed 
form internally: Keywords are replaced by single characters, line numbers 
are stored in internal formats, and so forth. At present, various versions of 
Microsoft BASIC are the leading textual interpreters. 

Semicompiled interpreters are somewhat rare for BASIC, though they 
are common for Pascal and Modula. Here, the language system consists of two 
parts: a compiler, which translates the textual program into a more compact 
series of intermediate codes (often resembling machine instructions), and 
an interpreter, which executes these intermediate codes. When the user gives 
a RUN command, the compiler translates the entire program into the inter¬ 
mediate code and then begins to execute it. Outstanding examples of this 
strategy are the CBASIC system and True BASIC. 



A third strategy has been the incremental compiler. Here again, the 
language system consists of a compiler and interpreter. However, incremental 
compilers scan each line as the user enters it and (if syntactically correct) 
reduce it to an intermediate form. The expectation is that compiling the 
entire program when a user types RUN will take several seconds or longer, 
but the delays after entering each line are hardly noticeable. This approach 
guarantees that users cannot enter lines containing syntax errors (such as 
"LEET A=l") though it cannot rule out lines containing run-time errors (such 
as "LET A=l/0"). Incremental compilers are not well suited for complex 
languages, however, as they may have difficulty in discovering the types of 
nonmanifest names. (Thus, ANS BASIC gives trouble with functions that 
can look like variable names, subroutine parameters that may be arrays, and 
so forth.) Incremental compilers for BASIC have included DEC'S PDP-11 
RSTS BASIC system and BetterBASIC for the IBM PC. 

A final strategy for BASIC has been compilation to machine instructions. 
Dartmouth's own versions of BASIC have always been compiled, and, indeed, 
BASIC is an easy language to compile. Several companies have written 
compilers for microcomputer dialects of BASIC because many business appli¬ 
cations written in BASIC perform too slowly when run under textual inter¬ 
preters. It is interesting to note that because BASIC floating point, strings, 
files, and graphics are not built into the microcomputers, these aspects of 
BASIC must always be interpreted. Therefore, compiled BASICS should 
outperform interpreted BASICs only in integer arithmetic, GOTOs, and 
GOSUBs. (In practice, however, complied BASICs generally do provide faster 
floating point, strings, graphics, and so forth, than interpreted BASICs 
because the routines providing these functions are better written than the 
interpreter's routines.) The best-known compilers for BASIC on microcomputers 
are the Microsoft BASIC Compiler, QuickBASIC, and Turbo BASIC. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES OF BASIC 

Though BASIC is most directly comparable to Pascal, FORTRAN, and so 
forth, it also differs remarkably from these languages. Thus, Pascal is a 
classically "pure" algorithmic language, but most variants of BASIC contain 
sublanguages for matrix arithmetic, internal data, and string manipulation, 
and microcomputer versions commonly contain statements to manage graphics 
sounds, device I/O, and so forth. 

A few of BASIC's innovations are still not widely available in other 
languages and, perhaps, deserve some special note. Though some are small 
details, they contribute to BASIC's ease of use. 


Because BASIC is so widely interpreted, some sort of immediate mode is almost 
always provided for BASIC. That is, statements can be typed in place of 
commands and take effect immediately. Thus, BASIC can be used as a simple 
calculator; more importantly, users can inspect malfunctioning programs and 
debug them by viewing and changing the values of variables. This feature is 
so valuable that virtually no BASIC is provided without it (aside from pure 
compilers). 


Easy Input and Output 

Reading numbers and strings from the keyboard is very easy in BASIC, and 
displaying them on the screen is just as simple. This is now becoming true in 
other languages, such as FORTRAN, but BASIC was unique in this regard 
for a decade. Numbers can be entered in most common forms and are auto¬ 
matically printed in the simplest format. Thus, users may enter the number 
1 in any of the following ways: 1, 1.0, and +1.0el. Contrast this with Pascal, 
a relatively modern language, where the number .25 is disallowed because 
real numbers must have at least one digit before the decimal point. Also, 
assignments such as a := le5 are disallowed for an integer a because le5 has 
the form of a real number, although in fact its value is an integer. BASIC 
also automatically repeats a request for input from the keyboard if the user 
has made a mistake in entering replies, rather than halting the program with 
an error message. 

On output, the number 1 is, by default, printed simply as 1. Numbers 
with decimal parts are generally printed with a decimal point and the trailing 
digits: 1.23. Numbers larger or smaller than a certain range are automatically 
printed in scientific notation: 1.3e + 20. Thus, users always see numbers in 
a natural form. More detailed control of output format is available for advanced 
users, by a PRINT USING statement, but novice users need never see 
formatting control. Even then, the PRINT USING statement has a fairly simple 
way to describe the way the result should look: In essence, the user presents 
both the number and a "picture" of how the result should be formatted. 

Graphics and Sound 

The earliest known use of graphics from BASIC dates from the late 1960s 
when Professor Arthur Luehrmann at Dartmouth College devised a way to 
attach plotters to teletype terminals. He designed a collection of subprograms 
that let students plot, instead of print, their output. These subprograms 
worked with any kind of plotter; the students needed to change only one 
line in their program, identifying the plotter name, to have the same program 
work on different kinds of plotters. Thus, BASIC's first graphics were 
"device independent" because they let users write programs without having 
to include any instructions that would not work on every kind of plotter. 

Later versions of Dartmouth BASIC simplified plotting by adding special 
statements to the language, rather than relying on subroutine calls. Again, 
the same program worked on every output device. 

Unfortunately, graphics were reinvented for microcomputers in the mid- 
1970s, and the microcomputer graphics were not device independent. Typically, 
they required users to specify all plotting in terms of "pixels" (the glowing 
phosphor dots on the computer's screen). Because every brand of computer 
had different numbers of pixels on its screen, programs were not readily 
portable between brands of computers. Furthermore, colors were generally 
indicated by number rather than by name, making it difficult for programmers 
to remember how to draw in red, for instance, and contributing to the dif¬ 
ficulty in transporting graphics programs from computer to computer. 

On the other hand, microcomputer graphics quickly evolved toward a 
"bit-mapped" style, which allowed quite different operations than earlier 
plotter output. Screen images could be stored into variables and later used 
to replace or alter portions of the screen. "Area filling" and "flooding" let 
users manipulate areas on the screens and not simply draw lines. 
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ANS BASIC restores the early device independence of graphics for BASIC. 
Based on the international Graphics Kernel Standard (GKS), it allows/sophisti¬ 
cated graphics manipulation based on primitive operations carefully designed 
to work on many different brands of computers. As in Dartmouth BASIC, 
all graphics are described in "user coordinates," that is, the termsmost 
natural for the problem. BASIC converts these coordinates to actual pixel 
locations on the screen, thus allowing the same program to run unchanged 
on computers with more or fewer pixels on their displays. A wide repertory 
of statements allows the programmer to find how many different colors can 
be displayed on the screen, set colors, and so forth. Because these develop¬ 
ments make programming graphics output easier and also remove needless 
machine dependencies, we can expect them to be adopted quickly in most 
versions of BASIC. 

Microcomputer BASICs also introduced "sounds." Because many micro¬ 
computers contain sound generators, it seems natural that BASIC users be 
given some way to produce and control sounds. Early versions of BASIC 
provided very low-level control over sounds—generally describing sounds in 
terms of frequencies and machine clock cycles—but more advanced BASICs 
have provided ways of describing sounds in less machine-dependent ways. 

The most advanced even allow users to describe melodies in terms resembling 
western musical notation rather than requiring each note be programmed as 
a pitch and frequency. As sound generation hardware matures, we can expect 
further extensions to BASIC allowing, for instance, multivoice melodies and 
speech output. 

Matrices 

Since 1965, BASIC has contained a modest "matrix package" of statements, 
allowing simple matrix arithmetic. Matrices may be assigned constant values, 
identity matrices, or other matrices; they may be added, subtracted, 
multiplied, inverted, and multiplied by scalars; and they may be read from or 
written to files. More specialized functions allow dot products, determinants, 
and the like. Though these statements do not add computational power to 
the language—as users could write the matrix algorithms for themselves in 
BASIC—they make BASIC a handy language for solving systems of linear 
equations, working with Markov chains, and so forth. Some BASICs perform 
matrix operations with greater precision than other arithmetic operations, 
as this helps reduce round-off error in matrix calculations. 

Like FORTRAN but unlike Pascal, subroutines can accept arrays of dif¬ 
ferent sizes as arguments. This makes it possible, for instance, to write one 
subroutine that sorts an array of any size. (Unlike FORTRAN, subscripts 
are checked to make sure they are in bounds.) In some versions of BASIC, 
arrays can be made larger or smaller as the program runs. 

Data 

The READ and DATA statements appear to be unique to BASIC. This is 
curious, as they fill a common need. Many programs require a certain amount 
of built-in data that are used to initialize some variables. For example, a 
compiler might contain the text and precedence number of each keyword and 
operator in the language it compiles. In a language such as Pascal, this data 
must be kept in a separate file or individually assigned to variables via 
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assignment statements. In BASIC, however, this can be written more tersely 
as one READ or MAT READ statement followed by a DATA statement listing 
all the initial values. 

Random Numbers 

BASIC also appears to be the only popular language to have a built-in random 
number generator. Random numbers are, of course, commonly used in game 
programs but are also useful for other, more serious applications, such as 
educational software, CAI development, statistical analysis, and so forth. As 
good random number generators are difficult to write, Rnd has been a 
standard part of BASIC since the beginning. 


MISSING FEATURES 

Most versions of BASIC still lack adequate structuring for programs, and 
this is (at present) BASIC's greatest need. Dartmouth BASIC and ANS 
BASIC both define the full complement of modern control structures, including 
loops, calls, if-then-else statements, case statements, and so forth, and we 
can expect these structures to gradually become commonplace in BASIC. 

Even ANS BASIC, however, does not supply the answers to all complaints 
about BASIC. 

Records 

For most simple programs,Variables and arrays, along with procedure calls, 
form an adequate way of structuring data. Many users have found, however, 
that they would like some facility, such as Pascal's records for more compli¬ 
cated data structures. 

Modules 

ANS BASIC does not support externally compiled subroutines, but extensions 
to ANS, such as True BASIC, do. A logical next step is to allow users to 
group routines together that work on shared data—sharing the data among 
these routines but hiding it from all other routines. Such a way of grouping 
procedures into modules has been provided by Modula and Ada, and even 
by Dartmouth BASIC and True BASIC, and will probably be introduced into 
other commercial versions of BASIC in the near future. 

More Devices 

As microcomputer manufacturers continue to develop new devices and attach 
them to microcomputers, there will be continued pressure to adapt BASIC to 
handle these devices. It is pure speculation as to which devices will be 
supported in the future, but one can imagine BASIC statements to drive 
speech synthesizers, direct graphics to a printer (rather than the screen), 
handle more specialized graphics hardware, such as sprites and bit planes, 
and so forth. 
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BENCHMARKING PROGRAMMING 
LANGUAGES 


INTRODUCTION 

A benchmark was originally a mark on some permanent object indicating eleva¬ 
tion. The mark served as a point of reference from which measurements 
could be made in topological surveys and tidal observations. Contemporary 
usage indicates an object that serves as a standard by which others can be 
measured. In particular, benchmarks for computers are generally a set of 
performance measurements that allow the comparison of different hardware/ 
software combinations. 

How should one proceed when comparing programming languages? Obvi¬ 
ously, an empirical approach would be preferable. Benchmark programs pro¬ 
vide such a rigorous approach to evaluating languages. A benchmark pro¬ 
gram is a routine (program) written in different languages to perform a 
standard task. Different routines can be written to test the different dimen¬ 
sions of a language. Each of them will uncover particular strengths and 
weaknesses of a language when executing a particular task. Benchmarking 
thus allows broad comparisons to be made among the different programming 
languages. But the comparisons will not give a conclusive "faster language". 
Benchmarks only show the capabilities of a language at performing specific 
tasks. A person may then select a language that would fill their needs. 

As an example, the iteration speed of a language is one particular dimen¬ 
sion of a language that can foe measured. This benchmark is usually imple¬ 
mented as an empty loop. The computer does not do anything in the loop 
10,000 times. Some examples of these tests have shown that on the IBM PC, 
BASICA takes 5 seconds, whereas COBOL takes 3.3 seconds. 

A benchmark to test integer addition could also be used. This test might 
consist of incrementing a variable by one until it equals 32,767, the limit for 
a 2-byte signed integer. Such a test proves useful in evaluating time-critical 
operations. 

For mathematical and scientific operations, a third benchmark, floating¬ 
point arithmetic, is more critical. Because double-precision numbers are too 
large to fit into the 8088* s registers (IBM PC and compatibles), this test 
frequently causes the microcomputer to pass the mathematical activity into 
memory. 

In some applications, string handling is important. A fourth benchmark 
could be string concatenation. This test would assign strings to two vari¬ 
ables and then combine them into a third. Additionally, the test could involve 
finding substrings within strings. 

A test that frequently produces the greatest variation between languages 
is the table lookup. The primary reason is that languages vary drastically 
in the ways in which they store data in tabular format internally. 

Finally, consider a test in which language performance at handling files 
and the relative efficiency of the interaction with the operating system are 
important. Such a benchmark tests the speed with which a language handles 


disk I/O and is an example of a routine that goes outsifieinternal memory 
to disk. 

Possibly, the most frequently quoted benchmark program is the Sieve of 
Eratosthenes [I]—a simple procedure developed in the third century B.C. 
to find prime numbers. Frequently called a "number crunching" program, 
it actually involves very little arithmetic and no floating-point calculations 
at all. In the classic sieve procedure, the natural numbers are arranged 
in order, every second number after 2 is crossed out, every third number 
after 3, and so on, crossing out every nth number after n. The numbers 
that are not crossed out, which "pass through the sieve," are prime numbers. 

One characteristic of this benchmark program is that it avoids multipli¬ 
cation and division because microcomputers that do not have native instruc¬ 
tions for these operations usually perform them slowly. In fact, because 
this program does a lot of looping and array subscripting, one may conclude 
that it is biased toward machine-code compilers. 

Other popular benchmarking programs are "Puzzle" [1], "Ackerman's 
Function" [I] and the "EDN Benchmarks" [2]. 


BENCHMARKING METHODOLOGY 

Programming languages may be classified as low level or high level, general 
purpose or special purpose, procedural or nonprocedural, and compiled or 
interpreted. Each of these characteristics of a language affects some aspect 
of its performance. 

Low-level languages give programmers direct control over details of 
computer hardware, such as memory locations, microprocessor registers, 
and I/O ports. High-level languages distance programmers from these details, 
forcing them instead to work with abstractions such as files, arrays, and 
variables. The lowest level is machine language, and the highest level (at 
least in theory) is a "natural language" like English. 

Most languages are created to serve a specific purpose. However, many 
of these languages are extraordinarily flexible, and their ultimate uses far 
exceed the concrete plans of their designers. Special-purpose languages, 
on the other hand, enable programmers to solve narrowly defined problems 
or unusual applications, such as systems programming, where one must be 
able to control the details of the hardware. 

Procedural programming languages require the user to specify a set of 
operations to be performed in a specific sequence. Unlike native machine 
language and assembly languages that require instructions in a form very 
special to a particular microprocessor, procedural languages are designed to 
be independent of particular machines. Although a procedural language 
specifies how something is to be accomplished, a problem-oriented language 
specifies what is to be accomplished. The closer the programmer can come 
to stating the problem without specifying the steps that must be taken to 
solve it, the more nonprocedural the language is. 

On the most basic level of hardware, a computer can execute only those 
instructions written in its native machine code. This means that a program 
written in a high-level language must be translated into machine code before 
it will run. Two types of language translators can do this: compilers and 
interpreters. A compiler first translates the whole program into machine 
language, and the machine language version is then executed by the com¬ 
puter. An interpreter translates a given statement and then executes this 
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translation (machine language version) of the statement. Thus, the inter¬ 
preter must repeat the translation of a given statement every time it is to. 
be executed—a rather inefficient process. (The times for interpreted BASIC 
versus compiled BASIC in Table 1 indicate the extent of this inefficiency:) 


Experimental Design 

From a more global perspective, the solution of a problem actually involves 
the design, coding, and testing of a program, that is, the entire development 
process. Different aspects of the language selected affect the different 
phases of development. 

In a labor-intensive environment like software development, the total 
program development time actually becomes much more critical than execution 
speed. Studies by IBM have shown the correct selection of a language can 
improve development times by as much as a factor of 10. Thus, an inter¬ 
preted language like APL, although slower than compiler languages, may be 
a better selection if the dominant criterion is total time to project completion. 

Most people, however, focus on measures directly related to performance, 
such as speed or memory requirements. In fact, there is an unfortunate 
tendency to look only at the final number—the execution time. This tendency 
has been nicely paraphrased in the third of the "not-so-golden rules of 
benchmarking" [3]: "Conditions, cautions, relevant discussion, and even" 
actual code never make it to the bottom line when results are summarized." 

Even the performance measures themselves can be contradictory and mis¬ 
leading. No one measure can predict how fast a computer will do hundreds of 
different jobs under various conditions. The one cited most often is MIPS, 
or how many million- instructions- per second a computer executes. Some 
vendors tout that benchmark; critics say MIPS stands for a "meaningless 
indicator of processor speed" because MIPS measures only how fast a ma¬ 
chine's insides churn, not how fast its work appears on a screen. 

There are no consensus guidelines on benchmarks and how vendors come 
up with them. Comparative claims of hardware vendors are often not based on 
any real head-to-head testing at all [4]. 

Similarly, Donald Knuth argues that we have comparatively little informa¬ 
tion about programming languages [5]. "We think we know but our notions 
are rarely based on a representative sample of the programs which are ac¬ 
tually being run on computers." 

Thus, in an empirical study to benchmark programming languages, one 
should focus on determining a representative sample for the experimental 
design. The most important consideration, however, is the selection of 
criteria. For example, a recent study [6], examines as possible criteria 
iteration speed of a language, integer addition, floating-point arithmetic, 
string handling, and speed of disk I/O. For these six criteria, the study 
develops six benchmark programs in 10 different languages, thus allowing 
for broad comparisons among the languages. One could then use the results 
of the study to determine ways in which a language's capabilities might mesh 
with one's needs, if the criteria were appropriate. To emphasize this last 
point, if one's criteria were in fact "ease of use" or "time to learn," the 
study would be useless. 

The final consideration in the experimental design should be to intro¬ 
duce as little variation as possible into the results. Tetewsky, in his study 
of FORTRAN compilers [7] , gives examples of this problem. Specifically, 
when one compares a compiler that runs on the IBM PC with one that runs 
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on an Otrona Attache, one is comparing more than the compilers—one is also 
comparing the computers. 

Additionally, to be fair in comparisons of compilers, for ex ample,;-one 
should attempt to set as many variables as possible in the same way from 
compiler to compiler. For instance, compilers have a variety of switch set¬ 
tings that disable or enable options such as optimization, subscript check¬ 
ing, and default storage. 

Hardware Performance Considerations 

The typical microcomputer has a small word size, low central memory, fixed - 
point arithmetic, and slow processing times. The types of programs used to 
test performance in the sample experiment to follow have low data requirements 
and the computer codes are often short. Thus, fixed-point calculations and 
processing time are more crucial for the type of programs analyzed here. 

Arithmetic in the PC 

There are three different types of numbers that are important to computer 
users: integers, fixed-point numbers, and floating-point numbers. Integers 
are whole numbers with no fractional part, and because they have no frac¬ 
tional part, they are infinitely precise. When performing arithmetic with in¬ 
tegers, the results are integers. Addition, subtraction, and multiplication ' 
of integers always give a result that is an integer. Integer division will re¬ 
turn a result that is an integer with a remainder where it exists. 

Fixed-point numbers are numbers that can be a whole part and a frac¬ 
tional part. In general, any number that has a fractional part and an inte¬ 
ger part is considered to be a fixed-part number. This type of number is 
not always exactly precise. 

Floating-point numbers differ from fixed-point numbers in that they al¬ 
low for a large range of numbers at the sacrifice of precision. The need for 
a larger range of numbers becomes clear when describing very small or very 
large quantities. With the floating-point system, eight digits of precision in 
the mantissa and two digits for the exponent have been allowed. Including 
the decimal and spaces, it takes 16 columns to express any number from 
0.00000001 E—99 through 99.999999 E+99. To express the same range of 
numbers in fixed point would require 208 columns (including sign and decimal 
point). This also results in a loss of precision. 

Most practical situations either require exact precision or a reasonable 
approximation. Because of this, computers usually manipulate only two of 
the three types of numbers: integers and floating point. 

A Sample Experiment 

To examine specific issues in detail, let us design and conduct a sample ex¬ 
periment. The general purpose of this experiment is to explore and initiate 
discussions on the ’'ideal 1 ' programming language for implementing optimiza¬ 
tion models on microcomputers. 

The microcomputer explosion has brought about the development of many 
powerful programming languages. Some of the languages are similar to the 
ones used on large computers. Others are special-purpose languages on large 
systems that are used as general-purpose languages on microcomputers be¬ 
cause of their faster execution. Some have been specially adapted for micro- 
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computer programming. Small-scale applications of mathematical programming 
algorithms could very well be implemented at less cost on a microcomputer 
than on a large- or medium-size computer. Would such a microcomputer imple¬ 
mentation benefit from a particular language? Or, more precisely, to what 
degree does the choice of a programming language affect algbrithm perform¬ 
ance? We will examine these issues partially by comparing the computational 
performance of a shortest-path algorithm coded in three commonly used pro¬ 
gramming languages. 

The choice of a shortest-path algorithm is due to its perserverance and 
simplicity. Shortest-path analysis is a major analytical component of numer¬ 
ous quantitative transportation and communication models. Many algorithms 
have been developed for finding the shortest paths from one node to all other 
nodes in large directed networks. Shortest-path algorithms are among; the 
simplest mathematical programs for solving these models. These algorithms 
require a minimal amount of storage, can be coded in approximately 100 state¬ 
ments, and have been analyzed extensively. 

Shortest-path algorithms have been implemented on computers, and their 
computational efficiency has been tested. These tests have examined the 
actual computer implementation of the algorithm, as well as the data-handling 
techniques employed in programming the algorithm. However, previous 
studies have focused on differences in algorithms. Our interest is in differ¬ 
ences in language performance for a fixed algorithm. 

Experimental Design 

The algorithms that have been most thoroughly tested are the shortest-path 
algorithms, as described'above. They are also the ones that require a 
minimal amount of storage. The specific algorithm chosen was a label-correct¬ 
ing algorithm examined by Pape [8]. 

The IBM PC running under Microsoft's disk-operating system version 2. 0 
was chosen for use because of the availability of software for it. It was also 
chosen because it is one of the standards in the microcomputer industry. The 
memory size on the system was 256K, although the full capacity was never 
used. The system had two IBM disk drives. 

The languages selected were BASIC, FORTRAN, and C. Each language 
was included for a particular reason. BASIC is the most popular microcom¬ 
puter programming language. Historically, most algorithm development has 
been done in FORTRAN. The majority of microcomputer implementations 
being done today are in C. 

For each of the three languages, two versions were selected in order to 
investigate, for example, if the particular compiler made a difference. For 
C, the implementations selected were C-86 and Mark Williams. For FORTRAN, 
Professional FORTRAN by Ryan-McFarland (marketed by IBM) and the IBM 
FORTRAN Compiler version 2,0 were used. The IBM BASICA Interpreter 
and the IBM BASIC Compiler were the final selections. 

The shortest-path algorithm was implemented in each of three languages. 
Each particular implementation was run through both versions of each 
language, resulting in two BASIC versions, two FORTRAN versions, and two 
C versions. In addition, to show the effect of a compiler option, the C 
version was compiled twice with the Mark Williams Compiler using the one 
register variable and the two register variable options, respectively. 
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Fifteen randomly generated shortest-path problems were used to test 
each language option. The problem sizes ranged from 100 nodes with 500 
arcs to 1000 nodes with 2000 arcs. Arc lengths varied from 100 to 5000. 

The central processing time was used as a measurement of each code's 
performance. For many applications, such as real-time routing and sched¬ 
uling of vehicles, the solution time is an important factor that limits the 
usability of an algorithm. In the case of microcomputers, processing speeds 
are very slow in general. This makes solution time a very important factor 
when implementing mathmatical algorithms. 

Table 1 contains the solution times for each of the seven executable ver¬ 
sions on each of the 15 test problems. Interpreted BASIC exhibited con¬ 
siderably longer execution times than either of the compiled versions. The 
magnitude of the difference between solutions times using interpreted BASIC 
and the compiled programs can be attributed to the characteristics of inter¬ 
preters. With an interpreter, if a program performs a subroutine many times, 
it will be translated over and over again many times. With a compiler, on 
the other hand, the translation is done only once. The summary statistics 
(in particular ratio/FTN—the ratio of the average solution time to that of 
FORTRAN) indicate that the particular compiler implementation may be more 
important than the actual language employed. That is, although C-86 per¬ 
formed better than the IBM FORTRAN Complier, the Professional FORTRAN 
times are better still. A final remark is that althought the register variable 
(rv) option results in impressive times with the Mark Williams complier, it 
prevents a "fair" comparison with C-86. 


EXPECTED TRENDS 

Microcomputers now provide the power previously associated only with larger, 
far more expensive computers. IBM's PC AT and PC XT, Digital Equipment 
Corporation's MicroVAX II and UNIX-based supermicros offer minicomputer 
performance at microcomputer price levels. With networking and further im¬ 
provements in hardware technology, microcomputers will compete with small 
mainframes in processing performance. 

Users at group or department levels will want to use this power to set up 
multiuser information systems. However, to implement these systems with¬ 
out mainframe-sized budgets, users and major independent software profes¬ 
sionals are turning to new fourth-generation languages (4GLs) designed for 
microcomputers. The emergence of faster microprocessors and these more 
efficient languages (4GLs) could increase the use of microcomputers sub¬ 
stantially as a tool for solving problems. With such a scenario, traditional 
measures of language performance become less important and are replaced by 
less easily quantifiable ones, for example, ease of use, functionality, and 
so forth. 
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This article describes the introduction into our culture of a new form of 
knowledge production and recording. The particular format, computer soft¬ 
ware, for these activities is no longer new, however, and has existed for 
at least 30 years; but it is important to acknowledge that librarianship has 
had little concern with knowledge held in this format except for the recent 
past. This article will deal only with the period beginning in 1981 and 
ending in 1986. 

This period of time is of interest because computer software, as tools 
of knowledge production and recording, became diffused in Western culture 
to a degree not observed during any prior time in the history of computing 
machinery. Moreover, there is evidence that the greatest rate of expansion 
and diffusion of these tools has already passed and hereafter will increase 
at a slower and more predictable pace. 

It is much easier to document the beginning of this process of diffusion 
in 1981 than its state in the year 1986. No one at this time, for example, 
knows with any certainty the total number of discrete computer software 
packages available to the public for purchase or free use. Furthermore, 
no one knows, with any certainty, the number of individuals now employing 
these tools as an integral part of their daily activities. These two numerical 
indicators may only be estimated, and with very low degree of precision. 

In 1981, through its annual publication, U.S. Industrial Outlook, the 
Department of Commerce estimated the sale of approximately 800,000 micro¬ 
computers worth $1.6 billion, where a microcomputer was conveniently des¬ 
cribed as any computer costing less than $10,000. The same publication 
estimated the value of software sold for these devices in 1981 at about $200 
million. By 1983, the value of software sold for these devices was estimated 
by the Department of Commerce as having enjoyed a 10-fold increase to 
nearly $2 billion. In 1986, the Department of Commerce estimated that 
nearly $4 billion of software was sold, together with 5 million microcomputers, 
worth approximately $12 billion. But this rate of growth has slowed con¬ 
siderably since 1984, and annual growth in software, at least, is expected 
to remain at about 15% per year through 1990. 

This flattening of the rate of growth in sales of these machines and 
supporting software strongly affected the many individual firms involved 
with this industry. The Department of Commerce also estimated that the 
number of personal computer vendors fell from 200 in 1983 to 150 in 1985 
and that the, number of major software-producing firms dwindled from 200 
to 50 during this same period. (Additionally, during these same 2 years, 

110 computer magazines ceased publication.) 

Like any other physical entities that bear knowledge and are used by 
the public, such as books and journals, microcomputer software packages 
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become a part of the network of knowledge constructed in the practice of 
bibliography. But the character of bibliographic practice is defined by its 
authors, and in the case of microcomputer software, the authors of its 
bibliography arose and exist outside traditional scholarly institutions. To 
the extent that the public requires libraries to provide access to the net¬ 
work of information regarding microcomputer software (if not access directly 
to the works themselves), libraries are affected by these instruments of 
bibliographic control. Because these'instruments are wedded to instrumental 
use and economic viability, they too have been influenced by developments 
in the industry of computing machinery. The next section of this article 
deals directly with the growth in number and scope of these instruments 
during the period from 1981 to 1985. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL OF MICROCOMPUTER SOFTWARE 

It is probably impossible to state the number of unique and discrete soft¬ 
ware packages available in 1981, though surely it must have been con¬ 
siderably less than 10,000, because the total number of packages listed in 
the major directories of microcomputer software available in that year do 
not total that figure, and some overlap, however small, would be expected 
among these finding tools. Estimates of available software packages for 
public purchase or use in 1986 vary widely, but popular sources tend to 
converge on a figure of approximately 50,000 individual packages. 

Table 1 lists 34 microcomputer software directories arranged alphabetical¬ 
ly by year of introduction. This list, although by no means comprehensive, 
is drawn from numerous sources [1—4] and provides a coherent picture of 
the development of these bibliographic tools. (It should be observed, how¬ 
ever, that one reference [5] lists 300 sources of software available during 
the period from 1980 to 1984; many sources of software other than micro¬ 
computer directories are noted in this work, whereas the list in Table 1 
is concerned with microcomputer directories alone.) 

There are many observations that can be made from this list, but one 
of the more striking ones is surely that there are almost no new listings of 
directories after 1984. Indeed, almost all new publications of directories 
after this period are not "new" publications in any sense and are merely 
industry-specific versions of larger general directories, such as the special¬ 
ized publications of Datapro Research Corporation and Elsevier Science 
Publishing (this development will be treated more fully below). Moreover, 
several directories that were in print in earlier years ceased publication by 
1985. 

The list in Table 1 also reflects the varying hardware dominance at¬ 
tained by various manufacturers and producers of operating system software 
over the years in the period. For example, the early entries are dominated 
by Apple devices and CP/M operating systems, whereas later entries reflect 
the dominance of IBM systems and compatible machines, as well as other, 
lesser market survivors such as Commodore and Atari. 

Figure 1 graphs the growth in microcomputer sales against the growth 
in the number of firms publishing microcomputer software directories. The 
appearance of tools published by these firms reflects the growth of the 
general microcomputer software industry. During the years when the rate 
of industry growth was greatest (from 1982 to 1984), 28 separate directories 
appeared. But as this growth declined, and consolidation occurred among 
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FIGURE 1 Graph showing the annual growth in microcomputer software 
sales (solid line) contrasted with the cumulative number of firms (dashed 
line), initiating publication of microcomputer software directores and main¬ 
taining those publications through the same years. By the end of 1985, 
eight firms had withdrawn their works, gone out of business, or substan¬ 
tively altered their focus away from directory publication. Source of soft¬ 
ware sales information : Department of Commerce, V.S. Industrial Outlook, 
annual series from 1980 to 1986. 


hardware and software producers, the growth of these publications also 
declined, and with some consolidation as well. (R. R. Bowker, for example, 
a long established publisher of reference works for libraries, purchased 
three existing directories to add to their holding.) In a very real sense, 
the bibliographic apparatus of these intellectual works was shaped and 
controlled by the industrial environment it served. 

Further evidence of this bibliographic reflection of industrial develop¬ 
ment, most notably the shrinking number of software producers, may be 
found in the degree of overlapping coverage among three major directories 
listed in Table 2. The three directories in this sample (The Software 
Catalog The Software Encyclopedia, and ICP Software Directory) are all 
major publications, addressing the market for microcomputer software com¬ 
prehensively and generally. The two largest of these directories ( The 
Software Catalog and The Software Encyclopedia) enjoyed a 72% overlap for 
the sample of educational software, whereas even the smaller one (ICP 
Software Directory), which contains only one-third the number of entries 
as the larger ones, had 32% overlap for the sample. These results are m 
decisive contrast to an earlier study conducted in 1983 [6], which found 
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TABLE 2 Degree of Overlapping Coverage among Three Major Software 
Directories a 


Software 

Elsevier 

Bowker 

ICP 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST —SPANISH 

X 


X 

ALGEBRA PACK OF THREE 

X 

X 

X 

ANTONYMS & SYNONYMS—SPANISH BEGINNER 

X 


X 

ATI FOR SPELL BINDER 

X 

X 


BAKE & TASTE 

BASIC CONCEPTS OF ELECTRICITY SERIES 

X 

X 

X 


CACTUS GRADE BOOK 

X 

X 


EDGAR ALLEN POE 

X 

X 

X 

ELEMENTARY VOLUME 4—MATH / SCIENCE 

X 

X 


ESSENTIAL IDIOMS 

X 

X 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY II 

X 

X 


INTRODUCTION TO APPLESOFT BASIC 

X 

X 


JOB SURVIVAL SERIES 

X 

X 

X 

LANGUAGE ARTS PACKAGE 

X 

X 

X 

LEARNING AND PRACTICING WITH DISCOUNTS 

LPS: A CATALOG CARD PROG. v. 3.0 

X 

X 

X 


MULTIPLICATION FACTS PRACTICE 

X 

X 


NATIONAL FLAGS 

PC PILOT v. 1.41 

X 

X 


X 

PIRATES 

X 

X 


REPRODUCTION ORGANS 

SIGNED NUMBER ARITHMETIC PACKAGE 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SUBTRACTION PROCESS 

X 

X 


USAGE BONERS SERIES 

X 

X 


WEBSTERS NUMBERS 

X 

X 



a The percentage of overlap among the latest editions (from 1986) of three 
directories. The original 25 titles were sampled from the "education" applica¬ 
tions section (pp. 2255—2433) of The Software Catalog (Elsevier) by selecting 
the last entry on every seventh page. These titles were matched against 
The Software Encyclopedia (Bowker) and the ICP Software Directory (Inter¬ 
national Computer Programs), yielding a 72% overlap of Elsevier with Bowker, 
and a 32% overlap of Elsevier with International Computer Programs. 
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only a 50% overlap for a small sample of vendors among three of the most 
popular and comprehensive publications (LIST, The Software Catalog, and 
PC Clearinghouse Software Directory), two of which (List and PC Clearing¬ 
house Software Directory ) are now out of. print. Table 2 indicates a much 
more stable state of affairs among these works in 1986, just as the industry 
of microcomputing enjoyed a more stable economic status during the same 
period. 

The next section of this article describes the development of the struc¬ 
ture and organization of these directories, as well as the components of the 
main entry maintained by them. The pattern of development among these 
works, however, again reflects the economic influence noted above. 

DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE OF MICROCOMPUTER DIRECTORIES 

Much of the bibliographic apparatus used throughout the Western world is 
the product of generations of study and thinking. That many of these 
tools have come to be structured in a similar manner is a result of the in¬ 
herited training and practice that their editors receive during years of 
apprenticeship. But the systematic description and listing of computer soft¬ 
ware is a relatively new practice in bibliography in general, so that when 
the first waves of new works appeared in 1980 and 1981, many of the editors 
who established new directory publications for microcomputer software did 
so in innocent isolation of bibliographic training. 

Prior to 1980, there were very few directories that addressed computer 
software, whether for large or small machines. These publications were 
generated by a small numb&r of research firms that had served the current 
awareness product needs of data processing professionals since the middle 
1960s. Some of the larger firms among these were Datapro Research, 
Auerbach Publishing, and International Computer Programs. But these 
works were organized for the service of highly trained personnel—persons 
who possessed years of experience with computing machinery and who were 
quite comfortable with the arcane and jargon-ridden vocabulary of computer 
systems and software. 

Microcomputer software, on the other hand, has always been directed 
toward a mass market of users who had little in common with the specialized 
users of the existing software reference tools. This tension between spec¬ 
ialized product description and general users has not yet been dissipated in 
these works and has posed a major problem for the original editors of works 
listing microcomputer software. 

Another consideration in the assessment of these bibliographic instru¬ 
ments is that the listing and description of these materials arose after the 
widespread implementation of common tools supporting on-line searching. 

The Elsevier publication, The Software Catalog: Microcomputers, for ex¬ 
ample , was not initiated by Elsevier but by a small entrepreneurial firm in 
Colorado, who introduced the product only in an on-line version in 1982 
through Dialog Information Services as .Menu The International Software 
Database. (Thus, Elsevier inherited a unique, completely computer-genera¬ 
ted and serviced product and was able to impose the discipline of systematic 
organization on this material more easily.) In all, four firms (Elsevier, 
Information Sources, Online, and Eastman) would simultaneously introduce 
both print and on-line versions of their directories. (It should also be 
noted that the Source and CompuServe, two microcomputer-oriented computer 
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time-sharing services, also offer software listings. Additionally, there are 
a host of local user-supported, bulletin-board-type services providing, as 
of 1984, 405 separate location points for software use, purchase, review, 
and description [ 3].) 

All in all, the initial directory publications in this field left much to 
be desired in terms of ease of use. The section entitled "Guide to Using 
this Book," from the 1981 edition of Van Love’s Apple II/III Software 
Directory, provides a glimpse of some of the potential difficulties that 
awaited the user. 

Software is divided into main subject categories. Business, Word 
Processing, etc., refer to pages listed for descriptions of programs 
pertaining to that heading. In front of each subject section is located 
an index of that section. In some categories there are two sections, 
check both sections for listing, ex. Educational programs will have the 
E- with a number, E-19 which simply tells you Educational section page 
19 ... . . Programs are listed by TITLE: Be sure to look carefully 

through each section. Some titles may be misleading or don't describe 
what the program actually does ... 

In general, these early works placed a fundamental and nearly complete 
reliance on single-term broad subject classifications described as "applica¬ 
tions." Even though a software package might be applicable to several 
types of uses denoted by the applications, it appeared under only one 
category. There were no syndetic structures of any kind, and users were 
forced to examine every entry in a section before deciding that it was not 
the section that described their interest. Moreover, as noted earlier, these 
application headings themselves represented attempts to rationalize the dis¬ 
parities between the technicalities of software description and the thought 
processes of general users. The complexity of this sort of task has been 
considered often [7] in the theoretical literature of cataloging, and the 
early editors of these publications should be praised for their brash confi¬ 
dence if for nothing else. 

Unified, interfiled listings of products by titles were rare among these 
works, and often users were required to make multiple look-ups throughout 
the work to locate known titles. The first publication of LIST (Spring 
1983 Vol. 1, No. 1), for example, provided title access by hardware sys¬ 
tem but gave no reference page for the title, so even if a user found that 
a product of interest was described, it would be necessary to look under 
all potential applications headings to find the main entry (which, when the 
title was sufficiently vague, could mean looking under every application 
heading.) 

The main entries found in these early works vary widely in depth, 
quality, accuracy, and completeness. Overall, the main difficulty in these 
works was that the editors were forced to rely completely on descriptions 
and subject assignments provided by the software producers themselves. 
Often, software package descriptions strongly resembled sales material and 
seldom provided balanced feature presentation or comparative information. 
But in the'turbulent period from 1981 to 1984, any information was often 
better than none in the eyes of the potential consumer. This situation has 
changed considerably since 1984, again mirroring the consolidation and con¬ 
centration of software production in the hands of fewer, more sophisticated 
firms. Even in works such as The Software Catalog (Elsevier), where 
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entry information is still provided by firms directly, it is apparent that 
the excessive self-promotion that was so evident in earlier entries has 
diminished. 

The standard organization of bibliographic instruments follows from 
tradition [ 71, theoretical treatments [ 8 ], and empirical observation [ 9]; 
however, in general, the basic pattern is the location of the main elements 
describing a specific item in one location, with references to it from other 
convenient points. Use of a subject authority with controlled syndetics is 
preferred in all cases, but lacking that tool (and many fields lack such 
tools), the general rule is to be as specific as possible. 

The enumeration of the elements comprising the main entry and their 
composition for all bibliographic instruments has engendered much debate 
in bibliography throughout the years. Recently, reflective of the growing 
interest in librarianship in computer software as collectible items, several 
publications have appeared that provide direction in the treatment of these 
materials [10-12]. The seminal work of S. Dodd [12] has been particularly 
useful in this effort. 

Table 3 compares five directories (The Book of IBM Software, Datapro/ 
McGraw-Hill Guide to IBM Software, ICP Software Directory: Microcomputer 
Systems, The Software Catalog: Microcomputers, and The Software En¬ 
cyclopedia) available in 1986. All of these works represent economically 
stable, mature efforts to approach the problem of bibliographic control of 
microcomputer software. Significantly, these directories are published by 
or are subsidiaries of major companies that traditionally have served libraries 
or data processing communities, or both. Only the last three of these works 
are comprehensive and general ones, whereas the first two provide ex¬ 
amples of machine-specific 5 focus. One of these, the Datapro /McGraw-Hill 
Guide to IBM Software is an example of a market-focused publication gen¬ 
erated from the holdings compiled for Datapro's larger, more comprehensive 
publication services. 

The criteria in Table 3 for consideration of types of indexes are drawn 
mainly from discussions in Refs. 4 and 13, whereas the criteria for entry 
composition are drawn directly from Ref. 12. 

Figure 2 displays sample entries from all five publications in Table 3. 
These entries present very complete treatments of these works and repre¬ 
sent the maturity of presentations found in nearly all the remaining major 
directories that provide access to microcomputer software. 

Figure 3 provides examples of subject headings for the field of "educa¬ 
tion," as listed in the five directories of Table 3. These examples indicate 
the need for some additional development of subject access in these works. 
The generality present in the subject headings of the first two works 
(The Book of IBM Software and Datapro /McGraw-Hill Guide) may be ex¬ 
cused, to some degree, due to the relatively small number of packages 
available through these terms. This also holds true, though to a lesser 
degree, for the entries provided in the ICP Software Directory: Micro¬ 
computers. In this case, at least, the subject headings exhibit the applica¬ 
tion'of the practice of term subordination and honestly reflect the institu¬ 
tional market (as opposed to the broader consumer market) focus of this 
work as a whole. But the headings for The Software Catalog seem al¬ 
together too broad for the nearly 7,500 programs to which they refer 
(nearly 600 per entry) and would pose considerable problems for users 
without the numerous indexes provided in the same work. Only the subject 
heading structures for The Software Encyclopedia seen adequate for access 
to this area of knowledge. 
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TABLE 3 Comparative Chart of Five Microcomputer Software Directories 


Title 

The Book of IBM Software 1985 

First year published 

1984 

Price 

$19.95 

Orientation 

All IBM machines and MS-DOS clones 

Number of packages 

Approx. 500 

Types of indexes 

Applications 

Yes 

Product name 

Yes 

Vendors 

Yes 

Computer system type 

No 

Computer language type 

No 

Operating system type 

No 

Microprocessor type 

No 

Key word index 

No 

Subject index 

Yes 

Other 

None 

Entry composition 

Source of entry 

Paid reviewer 

Language required 

Yes 

Memory required 

Yes 

Additional software required 

Yes 

Additional hardware required 

Yes 

Documentation notes 

Yes 

Number of subject headings 

1 

assigned to entry 

Number of access points 

4 

Organization of the work 

Main entry, including review, accessed 
through table of contents and indexes 
by page number. 

Clarity of instructions 

Excellent 

Notes 

As part of front matter, contains de¬ 
tailed software integration and com- 
patability charts. 

Publisher 

Arrays, Inc., 11223 S. Hindry Ave. , 

Los Angeles, CA 90045 
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Title 

Datapro/McGraw-Hill Guide to IBM Soft¬ 
ware 

First year published 

1984 

Price 

$22.95 

Orientation 

All IBM machines and compatibles 

Number of packages 

Types of indexes 

Approx. 1000 

Applications 

Yes 

Product name 

Yes 

Vendors 

No 

Computer system type 

Yes 

Computer language type 

No 

Operating system type 

No 

Microprocessor type 

No 

Key word index 

No 

Subject index 

No 

Other 

Includes detailed vendor report, includ¬ 
ing financial status and maturity 

Entry composition 

Source of entry 

Datapro editors 

Language required 

Yes 

Memory required 

Yes 

Additional software required 

Yes 

Additional hardware required 

Yes 

Documentation notes 

Yes 

Number of subject headings 
assigned to entry 

1 

Number of access points 

3 

Organization of the work 

Main entry access provided through table 
of contents with brief title entry in 
other indexes. 

Clarity of instructions 

Excellent 

Notes 

Drawn from the general DataPro Directory 
of Microcomputer Software, a compre¬ 
hensive software information service 
with many custom features, available 
for about $400 per year. Other pub¬ 
lications in this series include those 
for CP/M and Apple systems. 

Publisher 

Datapro Research Corporation, 1805 
Underwood Blvd., Delran, NJ 08075 


(Continued) 
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Title 

ICP Software Directory: Microcomputer 
Systems 

First year published 

1984 

Price 

$95 

Orientation 

General 

Number of packages 

Types of indexes 

Approx. 8,000 

Applications 

Yes 

Product name 

Yes 

Vendors 

Yes 

Computer system type 

Yes 

Computer language type 

No 

Operating system type 

No 

Microprocessor type 

No 

Key word index 

Yes 

Subject index 

No 

Other 

Entry composition 

None 

Source of entry 

Vendor (edited by ICP) 

Language required 

Yes 

Memory required 

Yes 

Additional software required 

Yes 

Additional hardware required 

Yes 

Documentation notes 

Yes 

Number of subject headings 
assigned to entry 

1 

Number of access points 

5 

Organization of the work 

Main entry by catagory (e.g., applica¬ 
tion) , with brief entry at other access 
points. 

Clarity of instructions 

Excellent 

Notes 

ICP, the world’s oldest publisher of soft¬ 
ware information, began business opera¬ 
tions in 1966. The company also offers 
directories to mainframe and minicom¬ 
puter software. This work is published 
in two volumes. 

Publisher 

International Computer Programs, Inc., 
9100 Keystone Corssing, P.O. Box 


40946, Indianapolis, IN 46240 
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Title The Software Catalog: Microcomputers, 

Summer 1986 

First year published 1983 

Price $75 per issue 

Orientation General 

Number of packages Approx. 31,000 

Types of indexes 

Applications Yes 

Product name Yes ; 


Vendors 

Yes 

Computer system type 

Yes 

Computer language type 

Yes 

Operating system type 

Yes 

Microprocessor type 

Yes 

Key word index 

Yes 

Subject index 

Yes 

Other 

None 

Entry composition 

Source of entry 

Vendor 

Language required 

Partial 

Memory required 

Yes 

Additional software required 

Partial 

Additional hardware required 

Yes 

Documentation notes 

No 

Number of subject headings 

2 

assigned to entry 

Number of access points 

9 

Organization of the work 

Main entry available alphabetically by 
vendor number prefix with brief entries 
elsewhere. Key word index lists pack¬ 
age number only. 

Clarity of instructions 

Excellent 

Notes 

Various issues contain glossaries and 
other explanatory and review material. 
Other services provided include special¬ 
ized bibliographies produced on demand 
and a software-ordering service. The 
entire file is also available through 
DIALOG. 

Publisher 

Elsevier Science Publishing Co., Inc., 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, NY 


10017 


(Continued) 
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Title 

First year published 
Price 

Orientation 
Number of packages 
Types of indexes 
Applications 
Product name 
Vendors 

Computer system type 
Computer language type 
Operating system type 
Microprocessor type 
Key word index 
Subject index 
Other 

Entry composition 
Source of entry 
Language required 
Memory required 
Additional software required 
Additional hardware required 
Documentation notes 
Number of subject headings 
assigned to entry 
Number of access points 
Organization of the work 


Clarity of instructions 
Notes 


Publisher 


The Software Encyclopedia 1985/1986 

1983 

$75.00 

General 

Approx. 22,000 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

None 

Vendor 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

1 

3 

Main entry available through both applica- 
tion and product name indexes. Brief 
entries are provided through vendor 
index. 

Excellent 

Subsumes earlier publications of Dekotek 
(Microcompuer Marketplace), PC Tele¬ 
mart (PC Clearinghouse Software Di¬ 
rectory), and Advanced Software Tech¬ 
nology (Van Love's Apple II—III Soft¬ 
ware Directory). 

R. R. Bowker Company, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, NY 10017 


WORDSTAR MENU 
ROWER 
and 

WORDSTAR COMMAND 
ROWER 

American Training International 
$75,00 each 
12BK 

Overall Haling B B keliability 

Ease of Use A B Error Handling 

Documentation B C Value for Money 

These programs fam iliarize you with the men u struc¬ 
ture and command features of WordStar. They come 
with manuals and working tutorial ..disks, The manuals 
paraphrase the regular WordStar manual excellently 
but are much simpler to use and read. They include a 
useful chart called the “Menu Power Hoadmap that 
showsyou a diagram of theseven WordStar menus and 
a chart listing of the function commands. The training 
disks take you step-by-step through each of the menus 
and commands. 

The ATI manual states that Menu Power will take 
you less than an hour to complete, after which time you 
should feel reasonably familiar with the WordStar 
menus. Command Power takes from three to four 
hours to complete. After you have finished both pro¬ 
grams, you should feel comfortable enough with 
WordStar to get it up and running quite successfully. 
You will probably need to refer to the man uals only for 
more complicated functions. After using the ATI man¬ 
uals with their excellent format, simplicity, and ease of 
use, you will probably avoid the MicroPro manual 
except for extremely sophisticated functions. The ATI 
manual deliberately excludes them and refers you to 
the MicroPro manual in such instances 

Having used WordStar already, I figured that I 
wouldn’t learn much from the ATI training session. 
Much to my surprise, I found myself not only learning 
at each step, but enjoying the exercises laid out by the 
tutorial. I also found that the simplified ATI manuals 
made previously incomprehensible things dear. What 
a discovery! Most of the people who write documenta¬ 
tion for software need to take lessons from the staff at 
ATI. The ATI manual explains virtually every section 
more simply than the original. 

These training programs could be worth a grea t deal 
to the proper audience Small businesses, especially, 
should keep them in mind. 

Compatibility: 

Unknown 

1) The Book of IBM Software 


Citation 

Eagle Enterprises 

2375 Bush Street 

San Francisco, CA 94115 

(415) 346-1249 

Operating environment: 56KB—96KB RAM. 

Source language name and user availability: Basic. 

Usage pricing: a purchase price of $185. 

Maintenance provisions/pricing: a 30-day warranty. 

Documentation: user’s manual included. 

Physical medium: 5 '/<" or 8" diskette, hard disk. 

Product description: Citation provides lor the storage ol factual infor¬ 
mation with simultaneous cross-referencing by subjects of interest, 
and selective retrieval based on interrelationships of the stored 
items. This system has its own on-screen text editing and provides a 
keyword index report. Other reports include a file listing, keyword 
list and multi-keyword selection report, 

2) Datapro/McGraw-HiZZ Guide to IBM Software 


FIGURE 2 Entry samples for the five directories listed in Table 2. 
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LI’L CHIEF GENERAL LEDGER 

Product Type: Applications Software 
Geographic Area Served: Worldwide 

Hardware Supported: IBM PC, PC-XT, PC-AT; AT&T 6300/7300; 
Columbia; COMPAQ; Wang PC; Hewlett-PacRard Series 100; 
Zenith; Radio Shack; Aitos; TeleVideo; KAYPRO; MS-DOS-based 
Hardware; UNIX-based Hardware 

Operating Systems: PC DOS, MS-DOS, CP/M-80,TurboDOS 
Languages: Not Specified 
Number of Clients/Users: 1,000 

Narrative: The Li'l Chief General Ledger module is a standalone, 
general-purpose system designed for home users and small busi¬ 
nesses. It features a user-definable chart of accounls using 12- 
character, aipha-numeric accounts and account scheduling It pro¬ 
vides for current and comparative balance sheets; income slale- 
merls (both departmental or combined) and ralio reports. Also 
included are edit lists, journal summaries, registers, trial bal¬ 
ances, activity and account detail reports 
Special Configuration Requirements: 64K RAM 
Contact Data Pricing 

Thoughlware Publishing Company $175 00 

P.0 Box 669 
Grants Pass. OR 97526 

Tele. 503-476-1468 P27916 


Education. 435 

Computer Literacy .. 436 

For Young Children .449 

Computer Aided Instruction.,452 

Mathematics .456 

Reading. Spelling, and Language Skills . 461 

Typing..1 • 466 

Miscellaneous. 468 


1) The Book of IBM Software 1985 


Education 

Administrative Business Information Systems ..... 116 

Authoring Systems .. ... ...... . 116 

Computer Assisted Ensiruction. 117 

Computer Training... . 121 

Student Administration & Scheduling ...................__ _____ __ 128 , 


2) Datapro/McGraw Hill Guide(s) 
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WORD ISPN 53150-750 

Features word wrap, footnotes, subscripts, superscripts, undo command, style 
sheets (preformatted set of options) and more. Features include: direct formatting, 
on-line help system, multiple windows, glossary buffers, multiple fonts and formats 
and a horizontal scroll for text that is wider than the screen. The direct formatting 
feature allows the user to designate characters, words, paragraphs or series of 
paragraphs to be boldfaced, italicized, underlined or struck through The form 
letter, or merge, facility allows the user to produce custom form letters by merging 
variable information with a standard letter. The system merges a primary 
document with data stored in another document or in an ASCII file. 

Released 1/85, reviews available; subjects: 187. Systems: IBM PC, IBM PC 
AT, IVY MICROCOMPUTER 3001, IVY MICROCOMPUTER 3002, 
RADIO SHACK TANDY 2000, CP/M (DIGITAL RESEARCH). MSDOS 
(MICROSOFT), 5-1/4-inch disk, $375. 


63. EDUCATION . 394A 

63.1 .Educational Institutions 

63.1.1 . .Integrated Administrative Management .395 

63.1.2 .Accounting Support. . 397 

63.1.3 .Funding/Loans/Scholarships.. . 401 

63.1.5 .Scheduling.401 

63.1.6 .Records.403 

63.1.7 ..Student Information Management. 405 

63.1.8 ... Classroom and Grading Administration . 407 

63.1.9 ..Other Administrative Services. 417 

63.2 .Instructional Support Systems 419 

63.3 Learning Aids : ...... 432 

63.4 .Libraries. 592 
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Learning & Practicing with Money. 

Compatible Hardware; Apple II, APF 
Imagination Machine, Xerox 820, Osborne, 
TRS-80, Commodore, IBM, Kaypro. 
Operating System(s) Required; CP/M. 

Price Info.; APF Imagination Mochie, Xerox 
820, Osborne, TRS-80, Kaypro disk 
$34.95; Apple II, Xerox 820, IBM, TRS-80 
8" disk $34.95; APF Imagination Machine 
cassette tape $34,95. Resource Software 
International, Inc. 


200 EDUCATIONAL 
214 Administration 

231 CAI - Humanities 

233 CAJ - Language Arts 

232 CAI-Math 

234 CAI-Science 

237 CAI-Social Science 

235 CAI-Special Education 

236 CAI -Other Basic Skills 
244 CMl-Compuier-Managed 

Instruction 

250 Computer Literacy 
254 Counseling/Aptitude 

1 274 Library Management 

* 279 Miscellaneous Educational 
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FIGURE 2 (Continued) 


FIGURE 3 Subject classifications for "education" applications. 
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Educational 

Applications 


EDUCATION 

Education - Adult Education 
Education-Art 
Education - Art History 

Education - Business - Business Management 
Education - Business - Business Mathematics 
Education - Business - Economics 
Education - Business - General 
Education - Business - Typing and Shorthand 
Education - Drivers Educalion 
Educalion - Financial Aid 
Educalion - Foreign Languages - French 
Education - Foreign Languages - General 
Education - Foreign Languages - German 
Education - Foreign Languages - Hebrew 
Education - Foreign Languages - Italian 
Education - Foreign Languages - Latin 
Education - Foreign Languages - Russian 
Education - Foreign Languages - Spanish 
Education - General 

Educalion - Grammar and Language Arts - Alphabet 
Recognition 

Education - Grammar and Language Arts - Elementary 
School 

Education - Grammar and Language Arts - English as a 
Second Language 

Education - Grammar and Language Arts - Literature 
Education - Grammar and Language Arts - Phonetics 
Educalion - Grammar and Language Arts - Punctuation 
Education - Grammar and Language Arts - Reading 
Education - Grammar and Language Arts - Secondary 
School 

Education - Grammar and Language Arts - Spelling 

Education - Grammar and Language Arts - Vocabulary 

Education - Grammar and Language Arts - Writing 

Education - Guidance 

Education - Health and Hygiene 

Education - Home Economics 

Education - Mathematics - Algebra 

Education - Mathematics - Arithmetic 

Education - Malhemalics - Basic Skills 

Education - Mathematics - Calculus 

Education - Mathematics - General 

Education - Mathematics - Geometry 

Education - Mathematics - Statistics 

Education - Mathematics - Trigonometry 

Education-Music 

Educalion - Physical Education 

Educalion - Preschool Education 

Education - Religious Education 

Education - SAT (Scholastic Aplitude Test) Tutorials 

Education - Science - Analomy and Physiology 

Education - Science - Aslronomy 

Education - Science - Basic Skills 

Education - Science - Biology 

Education - Science - Chemistry 

Education - Science - Computer Literacy 


Education - Science - Earth Science 
Education - Science - General 
Education - Science - Natural History 
Education - Science - Physics 
Education - Social Sciences - Agriculture 
Education - Social Sciences - Anthropology 
Education-Social Sciences-Civics 
Educalion - Social Sciences - Culture Studies 
Educalion-Social Sciences-Current Events 
Education - Social Sciences - Economics 
Education - Social Sciences - General 
Educalion - Social Sciences - Geography 
Education - Social Sciences - History 
Educalion - Social Sciences - Psychology 
Education-Social Sciences - Sociology 
Education - Social Sciences - World History 
Education-Special Education 
Educalion-Typing 
Education - Vocational Training 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Educational Administration - Authoring Systems 
Educational Adminlstral ion - Classroom - General 
Educational Administration - Classroom - Gradebooks 
Educational Administration - Classroom - Teacher Aids 
Educational Administration - School - Financial Accounting 
Educational Administration - School - General 
Educational Administration - School Scheduling 
Educational Administration - Skills 


5) The Software Encyclopedia 1985/1986 


FIGURE 3 (Continued) 
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Finally, an example of the growth in the simple number of'packages 
offered in all areas of knowledge in these works is provided in Table 4. 

The 25 titles used in the overlap sample of Table 2 from The Software 
Catalog were traced back through four successive editions of this work. 

Only one title from this list was evident in the first edition of The Software 
Catalog, which first appeared in 1983. 

The next and final section of this article addresses the complex question 
of the intellectual status of these works and the degree of attentiveness 
with which the profession of librarianship must ultimately regard them. The 
bibliographic instruments that convey access to these materials surely reflect 
the initially explosive and now more stable growth of this industry, and 
this article has done much to document these events. But the meaning-of. 
the diffusion of these works in our culture must also be examined, for if 
these works are regarded as truly knowledge bearing, in the same manner 
as books and journals are presently regarded, then librarianship must come 
to terms with its ancient obligation to collect these materials systematically 
and make them available to patrons. The discussion that follows is intended 
to be a brief consideration of these issues and is offered only to stimulate 
further discussion of them. 


INTELLECTUAL STATUS OF COMPUTER SOFTWARE 

The nature of the debate regarding the intellectual status of computer soft¬ 
ware is well encompassed by developments on a far more homely topic, that 
is, the question of whether to assign International Standard Book Numbers 
(ISBNs) to these works. ; 

It is quite desirable to have an internationally recognized system for 
numbering and identifying works of computer software. If available, such 
a system would be extremely helpful in recording software sales, ordering 
software, and distinguishing among various versions, copies, and editions. 
One scheme for accomplishing this objective was initiated with the first 
publication of Elsevier's The Software Catalog. In that edition, and all 
succeeding ones, Elsevier assigned a unique number, classified by vendor 
and termed the International Standard Program Number (a trademark of 
Elsevier), or ISPN. But the exclusive use of this numbering system by 
Elsevier and its retention of trademark rights prohibits this identification 
system from wide use and acceptance. (Another design of this type, the 
Universal Software Market Identifier, used by Technique Learning Corpora¬ 
tion to enhance the acceptance of its directory, USMI Market Directory, was 
less successful; this work is now out of print.) 

The ISBN, by 1984, was already in use as a means of identifying soft¬ 
ware, but in that same year, a committee sponsored by the National Informa¬ 
tion Standards Organization (NISO) (Z39) proposed the use of a new system 
for identification of software, entitled Standard for Computer Software 
Numbering, or SCSN [14]. Significantly, in the context of this discussion, 
the objections to the use of the ISBN were not made on any intellectual 
grounds. The ISBN was rejected only because of the complexity of software 
production, that is, not only are different versions of the same product 
created for different machines but also for different operating systems on 
the same machines. 

During 1985, a number of objections to the creation of a new numbering 
system, the SCSN, for computer software were raised [15]. Again, how- 
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TABLE 4 Growth in Number of Software Packages a 



1986 

1985 

1984 1983 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST—SPANISH 

X 

X 


ALGEBRA PACK OF THREE 

X 

X 


ANTONYMS & SYNONYMS—SPANISH BEGINNER 

X 

X 

X 

ATI FOR SPELL BINDER 

X 

X 

X 

BAKE & TASTE 

X 



BASIC CONCEPTS OF ELECTRICITY SERIES 

X 

X 


CACTUS GRADE BOOK 

X 



EDGAR ALLEN POE 

X 



ELEMENTARY VOLUME 4—MATH/SCIENCE 

X 

X 

X 

ESSENTIAL IDIOMS 

X 



GENERAL CHEMISTRY II 

X 

X 


INTRODUCTION TO APPLESOFT BASIC 

X 

X 


JOB SURVIVAL SERIES 

X 

X 


LANGUAGE ARTS PACKAGE 

X 



LEARNING AND PRACTICING WITH DISCOUNTS 

X 

X 


LPS: A CATALOG CARD PROG. v. 3.0 

X 

X 

X 

MULTIPLICATION FACTS PRACTICE 

X 



NATIONAL FLAGS 

X 



PC PILOT v. 1.41 

X 

X 


PIRATES 

X 

X 


REPRODUCTION ORGANS 

X 

X 


SIGNED NUMBER ARITHMETIC PACKAGE 

X 

X 

X X 

SUBTRACTION PROCESS 

X 



USAGE BONERS SERIES 

X 



WEBSTERS NUMBERS 

X 




a The increase in entries for the sampled titles in education, drawn from the 
Summer 1986 edition of The Software Catalog 1 (Elsevier). Back issues of 
this directory for Winter 1985, Spring 1985, and Spring 1983 were searched 
for the 25 entries obtained in the sample. Remarkably, only one entry from 
1986 was present in 1983, indicating significant growth in this software pro¬ 
duction catagory. 


ever, no intellectual arguments were offered, and the focus of the objections 
was simply that another numbering system would be too difficult to imple¬ 
ment among so independent a group as software publishers. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these debates is a pragmatic one: In 
the opinion of observers throughout many branches of librarianship, com¬ 
puter software is already indistinguishable from texts and is accepted as 
textual in nature. What are some of the questions surrounding this conclu¬ 
sion? 

The significance of this discussion is wholly practical because the manner 
in which an object is defined has traditionally determined its treatment in 
librarianship. Failure to define computer software as textual in nature 
classes these objects as cultural ephemera and distracts us from their 
aesthetic and instrumental Uses. Librarianship does not, for example, care 
much about the bibliographic control of shapes of bottles, designs of auto¬ 
mobile grills, or brands of cigarettes, and it is only the rare special 
library or collection that is much concerned with these matters. But it will 
be helpful in the tentative remarks that follow to consider texts from a 
teleological (the end use or purpose of things) perspective. Let us there¬ 
fore consider the end uses of texts. 

A valid manner in which to characterize texts is to assert that they are 
extensions of the minds of individuals and groups [16]. The mind has 
various capacities; among them, reasoning, imagination, and memory. When 
a text is consulted, in this characterization, the mind of another is being 
consulted. We wish to share something of the reasoning, memory, or imag¬ 
ination of that mind, and just as such intercourse with a living human being 
alters our awareness of the world, contact with texts alter our awareness. 
But the question of degree?enters into this discussion and must also be 
addressed. 

If someone meets a stranger on the street and asks them the time of 
day, is this not an example of an ephemeral contact between minds of the 
most inconsequential and transitory value? But the answer to this question 
rests not upon the character or stature of the person of whom the time is 
required, nor even in the accuracy of his or her answer. Rather, the 
answer to the question of the value of this contact lies in the mind of the 
enquirer. If the answer is important to the enquirer, then the question 
is not unimportant, inconsequential or ephemeral. 

In the same manner, in librarianship, when a text is collected, assess¬ 
ments are made of the probability that future consultations of the text will 
be more for serious purposes than for trivial ones. And, whenever a text 
is collected, the decision has been made that the probability of future 
serious consultations of that text is greater than the probability of trivial 
or ephemeral ones. It is thus proposed that such assessments should also 
be made of computer software as they are presently made for texts. 

It is easy to characterize computer software as an extension of the 
mind commensurate with texts. Software may, for example, record human 
reasoning directly in the form of an expert system or instructional package. 
It may also record human imagination, as in the case of a program that in¬ 
teractively constructs games. Even human memory may be encompassed to 
some degree by computer software, such as, for example, data base manage¬ 
ment systems. 


But those who would argue against treating computer software as 
texts would claim that software is only a transitory extension of the human 
mind and is therefore not likely to be consulted for future serious purpose. 
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There may well be merit in this claim. For example, a computer software 
package that does nothing more than create banners (signs of one large 
letter per page) might be viewed as little more than a tool, and if a library 
were to collect such an item, it would then also be obligated to collect 
wrenches, saws, hammers, and other such tools. 

But those who seize on this example to support a case against the 
consideration of computer software as texts would extend it to many other 
types of software other than packages that create banners, such as data 
base management systems and spreadsheet packages, which may also be 
considered as mere tools. But if this extension was correct, libraries would 
not collect programmed texts, or indeed any other textbooks, because these 
also are only tools, nor would they collect directories (including all those 
discussed in this article) and other reference works. The point suggested 
by this discussion is simply that the worth of an item is not determined by 
its format. It is the future use of the item that is important and must be 
assessed. I 

So let us conclude these remarks not by proposing that all computer 
software programs should be collected, but rather by proposing something 
far less sweeping: that computer software should be subjected only to the 
same evaluations as conventional texts. Moreover, at least insofar as such 
evaluations rest on the assessment of the probability of future serious 
consultation by some user or users, some computer software must also be 
collected. But one final point must be made. The meaning of the phrase 
"conventional text" must be considered, because it is no longer clear ex¬ 
actly what is meant by this expression. On my desk at this moment is a 
particular text. It is a conventional text for children in all particulars but 
one: It is also a computer program. The text illustrates the song en¬ 
titled, "Yankee Doodle Dandy," popular in American colonial days. When 
the text is opened, a piezoelectric cell powers a computer program resident 
on a microchip to play that song. Is this conventional text a computer 
program? Is this computer program a conventional text? 
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BILINGUAL PROCESSORS 


DEFINITION OF THE BILINGUAL PROCESSOR CONCEPT 

Bilingual processors are capable of mixing the written symbols from two or 
more natural languages in the same document; this includes transitions from 
one symbol set to another in the same paragraph, line, or word. The term 
bilingual, then, does not apply to processors that require a chip modification 
to make them speak another language. Processors requiring a chip mod¬ 
ification to switch languages speak only one language at a time and are 
therefore monolingual. Bilingual processors instead use alternate "keyboards," 
which are continually available and may be invoked whenever an alternate 
symbol set is needed. Because the basic procedures for handling two lan¬ 
guages are similar to those for managing several languages, the term bilingual 
will be used here to refer to processors that are bilingual or multilingual: 

THE VALUE OF BILINGUAL PROCESSORS 

From the outset, we should answer a pair of questions that are likely to 
occur to the reader who contemplates the great efficiencies afforded by al¬ 
phabetic writing and comes to grasp the powerful ubiquity of the "roman" 
alphabets that have been spread throughout the world by the influence of 
the Western cultures: Given these virtues of the Western alphabets, why 
should we be concerned with representing non-Western languages in a com¬ 
puter, and why not just transliterate them all to roman script? 

The first part of an answer to these questions concerns our human con¬ 
text. Contrary to the standard cliche, everyone does not know English, 
and if we expand that cliche to include other Western languages, all of which 
have influenced many parts of the world (e.g., Dutch, Flemish, French, 
German, Greek, Italian, Norwegian, Portuguese, Spanish, Swedish, etc.), 
everyone does not know, or even read, one of those languages either. A 
very large proportion of the world's population speaks non-Western languages, 
many of which carry with them the associations gathered during thousands of 
years of their own civilizations. To those other people, the opacities and 
intricacies of their languages are not impediments to communication, as we 
may see them, but a treasured basis for their identities from which they 
will not be parted. Thus, the greater portion of the world is, to us, em¬ 
bedded in an intricate linguistic fabric of foreign sounds, texts, and mean¬ 
ings with which we must be able to deal if we are to manage ourselves suc¬ 
cessfully in relation to that greater world. As we will see, the bilingual 
processor provides an instrument for overcoming some of the most intran¬ 
sigent aspects of formulating and combining texts from differing languages 
in an electronic medium, whether on a small scale, or in a large, rapidly 
changing, internationally networked environment. 

A second part of an answer to the above questions is linguistic and 
cultural in nature. Despite the strengths of notational efficiency and 


empirical explicitness enjoyed by alphabetic writing systems plus the inter¬ 
national ubiquity of roman script, other kinds of writing systems have 
their own peculiar strengths that cannot be gotten by alphabetic writing 
or roman script. The most outstanding example is Mandarian Chinese, 
whose ideographic symbol system is used as a basis for writing by the 
various Chinese language groups and by other Oriental societies (e.g., 
Japanese). A person who knows Mandarin script can, thus communicate in 
writing with speakers of other Oriental languages, evbn though that person 
may not be able to communicate orally. This universalizing characteristic 
of Mandarin strongly enhances its entrenched prestige in Oriental societies. 
As we shall see below, the adaptation of bilingual processors to Oriental 
scripts maintains the universalizing capacity of the Mandarin component 
while creating for it a wholly new notational efficiency. 

Finally, in an argument that must seem circular, the capabilities of the 
computer bring to the bilingual processor a capacity in the management of 
language that is impossible by other means and, in this way, strengthen 
the value of the languages themselves. The computer's slavish dedication 
to precise remembrance and intense calculation permits, in a rapid and 
transparent fashion, the recall of large databases and the construction of 
detailed decision trees (as in deciding which possible meanings fit the con¬ 
text of a Japanese homophone like tou, which has 64 different interpreta¬ 
tions); its capability for manipulating and permutating objects, depending 
on their context, allows the printed representation of complicated scripts 
like those of Marathi, Nepali, and other Indian languages, based on sequen¬ 
tial phonetic input, even though in the final result, the symbols for the 
various sounds may be turned around and superscripted or subscripted in 
complex ways; its capability for representing the same phonetic text in 
different symbolic outputs via a simple change of screen or printer driver 
enables, for example, the roman and Devanagari variants of a Hindi text 
to be printed from the same internal text code. 

From these realizations—first of the unavoidability of having to deal with 
the world's non-Western languages, also of their own inherent strengths, 
and finally, of the facilitating and enhancing instrumentality available in 
bilingual processors—a programmatic goal emerges in the further develop¬ 
ment of bilingual processors that is found in the following passage from 
Joseph D. Becker, who correctly identifies the large-scale international 
transmission of texts as a significant new contribution of the computer, 
with bilingual processors as the enabling element for the automated massive 
communication of international text via what is now called electronic mail: 

The telephone does not require its users to speak only English, nor 
does a postal system require its users to write only English. Electronic 
mail will not succeed as a global medium unless the text it carries is 
fully multilingual. To my mind that is the ultimate application for multi¬ 
lingual word processing. 


ORIGINS 

Computers began to be used to manage fragments of English at MIT toward 
the end of the 1950's. In association with programs designed to write and 
modify computer code, similar efforts evolved into word processors. In the 
1970's and 1980's, coinciding with the exponential miniaturization and increas 
in capacity that have been constant features of computing during its "fourth 
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generation" of development, full-fledged word processors and text formatters 
were created and passed through various versions, enabling the application 
of microcomputers to what has become one of their main focuses of activity. 

The first text processors inherited an English language bias that limited 
the capability of computers for handling languages other than English and 
for managing more than one language at a time. As computer use and manu¬ 
facturing grew in non-English-speaking societies, a common tactic for adapt¬ 
ing the computer to another language consisted of reassigning internal char¬ 
acter codes to the characters of the new language and designing screen and 
print drivers consistent with those modifications. This character-oriented 
tactic worked well enough for the languages of the world that share with 
English the principle of alphabetic script (e.g., the Greek alphabet, or the 
Russian Cyrillic alphabet, not to mention the more English-like alphabets of 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, etc.) and for dealing 
with one character set at a time; but it does not adapt as easily to the re¬ 
quirements of syllabic script, cannot handle the ideographic symbol systems 
of languages like Chinese and Japanese, and is adequate for dealing with 
two or more languages only when the other languages share many symbols 
with English. 

At the same time that it stabilized the standard character codes, allowing 
languages with English-like alphabets to be represented easily on a computer, 
the ASCII convention also surrendered the extended ASCII domain to various 
conflicting symbolizations associated with differing proprietary designs. 
Bilingual processors were created from efforts taken to adapt computers to 
non-English-like natural languages and to overcome the combined limitations 
of "standard" ASCII English-like constraints and "extended" ASCII arbitrary 
usages. But before we look at bilingual processors themselves, let us con¬ 
sider the opportunities afforded and the problems posed by the different 
kinds of writing systems. 


WRITING SYSTEMS 

The writing system associated with English possesses a basically phonetic 
design, that is, the written symbols stand in place of the sounds of the 
language and are strung in a sequence that corresponds to the temporal 
sequence of the language's spoken sounds. Even though the "fit" between 
English spelling and pronunciation has become quite loose as the result of 
the conservation of archaic forms in the spellings of many English words, 
the English writing system nevertheless exemplifies the objectives and design 
of a phonetic writing system. Moreover, the English writing system is al¬ 
phabetic (as opposed to syllabic writing), which means that each written 
symbol is meant to stand for one sound (notwithstanding the many obvious 
cases in which English spelling is not perfectly phonetic). In this, English 
shares with other Western languages an alphabetic design and a symbol 
system possessing many common elements inherited through Latin and Greek 
from Phoenician script. Given the mediating Latin (or Roman language) 
forebear of Western writing traditions, this symbol system is referred to as 
roman script when used to transliterate non-Western languages. 

A phonetic writing system that is alphabetic possesses virtues that become 
even more apparent when utilizing a mechanical means for rendering language. 
One virtue is that all possible expressions in the language can be represent¬ 
ed via sequential permutations of a fairly small inventory of symbols (e.g., 


the 26 or so symbols of Western alphabets). A practical benefit of this 
virtue is that the symbol set (or alphabet) can be learned, remembered, and 
applied quite easily. Another benefit is that it can be depicted on a key¬ 
board while using a set of keys small enough to fit within a limited space 
and allow each key to be found and activated with minimum effort (in fact, 
via automatic habit patterns). An electronic analog to these benefits is 
that the elements of a small symbol set can be distinguished from each other 
by relatively few sequential bits within a computer byte (more will be said 
about this later). A second virtue of an alphabetic system is that the 
phonetic material of the language is represented explicitly in the same se¬ 
quence in which it is spoken (Subject to obvious qualifications based on 
degree of phonetic fit), which then permits the system to be used to capture 
and portray language that has not been experienced previously, including 
limited foreign language expressions. 

The roman alphabet adds to the above-outlined virtues of an alphabetic 
system the historical fact that it is well known throughout the world in its 
several Western-language variants, as the result of the worldwide influence 
of the Western cultures. Because of this ubiquity of the roman alphabet, 
it is always available for transliterating another language when such is de¬ 
sirable, and its universal familiarity frequently makes it the symbol system 
preferred for phonetic representation even by speakers of non-Western lan¬ 
guages. 

Syllabic writing is phonetic too, but it differs from alphabetic writing in 
that in syllabic writing one symbol stands for the combined sounds of a 
syllable, each one of which may or may not be represented by some char¬ 
acteristic of the symbol. Two examples of syllabic writing are Cherokee 
and the hangul system devised for writing the native language of Korea 
(different from the script used in official and scholarly Korean writing, 
which is Mandarin). Some of the Cherokee symbols and their phonetic re¬ 
ferents are H = mi, Z = no, K = dzo , G = nah , and so forth (I have chosen 
only English-like symbols, because they are easier to represent here—many 
unusual symbols also exist in the Cherokee syllabary, which was influenced, 
nevertheless, by English). There are very few true syllabic writing systems 
among the world's languages, and many have been abandoned in favor of 
alphabetic systems; an important exception is Japanese, which combines 
Mandarin-derived ideograms (called kanji ) with a syllabary (called kana , 
composed of about 50 Japanese characters) that is used to represent the 
complicated grammatical endings of Japanese words. 

Ideographic writing systems, like Chinese, must use -thousands of dis¬ 
tinct symbols to represent the many different word meanings found in the 
language. Such a system requires a large investment of time in learning 
how to read and write the language and creates monumental difficulties for 
its mechanical typing (until the recent inception of the word processor 
coupled with bilingual processing techniques, a professional typist for Jap¬ 
anese had to be a physically strong person who could produce about 20 
characters per minute, which amounts to approximately 10 pages per day). 

Writing systems also differ in the order in which symbols are placed on 
a page. The convention common to Western languages is that the alphabetic 
symbols are strung from left to right in rows that are read from the top to 
the bottom of the page. Arabic and Hebrew, on the other hand, are written 
from right to left but also from top to bottom. The ideographic symbols of 
Chinese and Japanese are traditionally strung in columns, from top to bottom, 
and the columns are read from right to left; however, modern Asian printing 
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practices string the characters in rows from left to right. Mongolian, which 
is traditionally strung in columns from top to bottom and read from left to 
right, is rotated by 90 degrees for combination with horizontal text. 

From this brief discussion of the various kinds of writing systems, it can 
be appreciated that the complexities of representing two or more languages 
via the same text processor go beyond those that can be solved by adding 
a few special characters to a common alphabet or even by replacing one 
symbol set with another. A text processor that can truly manage any of the 
world's languages must be able to combine the distinct symbolic strategies 
of ideographic systems and phonetic systems, must be able to mix texts from 
languages that order their written symbols in different ways, and must be 
able to call on many different screen and print drivers in order to output 
the radically differing symbols of disparate languages. In this, it should be 
mentioned that the physically impossible is not attempted—there is no way 
that horizontal and vertical text can be commingled freely, although horizontal 
text written from left to right can be mixed with horizontal text written from 
right to left, and the conventions of modern Oriental print allow the conver¬ 
sion of vertical text into a horizontal equivalent. 

What is not readily apparent in the above discussion is that the screen 
and print driver solutions that allow the visual representation of the differing 
symbols of many languages are the same kinds of solutions that permit the 
representation of the varying visual characteristics of different fonts and 
font families. For that reason, there is a very natural marriage of bilingual 
processors with what has recently come to be called "electronic publishing", 
and also "desktop publishing", a consideration that will be illuminated further 
in (Input and Output Solutions), below. 


SYMBOL DISTINCTION ENCODING SOLUTIONS 

The ASCII standard is based on an 8-bit character (or byte, also confusing¬ 
ly called a computer word), seven of whose bits are available for symbol 
coding, thus permitting 2?, or 128 symbols; in extended ASCII, when the 
eighth bit is available for symbol coding, 2 8 , or 256, symbols are possible. 

The 8-bit byte and the ASCII code have become inseparable from microcom¬ 
puting conventions, to the point that an attempt to work outside of these 
standards must necessarily consign a resulting system to limited use. 

Even though part of the ASCII coding is taken up with control codes, 
and extended ASCII may be used for unusual pictorial symbols, there is 
ample room in the ASCII convention for the alphabetic symbols, superscripts, 
subscripts and punctuation of the Western languages that are alphabetic in 
nature, for which a simple character-coding reassignment is possible, albeit 
some complications necessarily arise, especially when variant forms of a symbol 
are found in different environments (as in Arabic, which has different writ¬ 
ten forms, depending upon whether the symbol appears alone, or at the be¬ 
ginning, end, or middle of a word, and which also obligatorily subscripts 
specific symbols and joins certain pairs of symbols in ligatures when they 
occur next to each other). 

Ideographic languages, on the contrary, cannot fit into the limited symbol 
distinction capabilities of an 8-bit byte. The minimum number of symbols 
taught to Japanese school children in order that they may begin to read and 
write their language is 880; knowledge of more than 3,000 symbols is required 
to be able to read a Japanese newspaper, and a Japanese student graduates 
from high school with knowledge of about 4,000 Japanese characters. The 
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full Mandarin symbol system from which the 50,000 Japanese kanji are derived 
amounts to more than 65,000 symbols. Given this much greater need for 
symbol distinctions, it is natural and tempting to believe that the evolution 
to 16-bit and 32-bit central processing units (CPUS) should perhaps provide 
an environment in which more sequential bits can be used to encode a byte 
(16 bits allow 65,536 distinct symbols, and 24 bits allow 16,777,216). The 
kind of solution that has been devised for bilingual processors, however, 
does not require bytes longer that 8 bits nor does it use two (or more) 
bytes to encode every symbol; one reason for avoiding these arrangements 
is because it would be very wasteful of memory to require every symbol 
to be encoded in terms of an.increased number of bits. 

The preferred solution, rather, is to employ the algorithmic capability of 
the computer (and thus apply the greater computing capacity of the 16-bit 
and 32-bit CPUS) to recognize a combination of "shift alphabet" code (binary 
11111111 ) and "language specifier" code (e.g., 00000000 for the roman al¬ 
phabet, 00100110 for Greek, 00100111 for Russian, etc.), and correspond¬ 
ingly alter the interpretation of input and output symbols and ordering 
routines. Within this scheme, if the shift alphabet code (11111111) is fol¬ 
lowed by a "superalphabet shift" code (11111111), a third byte is now in¬ 
terpreted as a "superalphabet specifier," and each subsequent symbol is 
interpreted using 2 bytes at a time (for a total of 16 bits, allowing the dis¬ 
tinction of 65,536 symbols). This procedure is quite adequate for managing 
ideographic symbol systems. 

As mentioned by Joseph D. Becker, this "flexible encoding" strategy 
created by Gael Curry of Xerox's Office Systems Division allows the rep¬ 
resentation of more than 16 million characters while using memory very 
economically, because double-byte coding is used only when needed, as in 
the cases of Mandarin and Japanese. In Becker's words, "It allows text in 
any mixture of living languages to be represented economically in the computf 
as a sequence of bytes." This strategy also serendipitously maintains down¬ 
ward compatibility between the more powerful 16-bit and 32-bit CPUS and 
texts created on other machines, because the 8-bit basis for character en¬ 
coding remains constant (and will also remain open to further increases in 
power, e.g., via a 64-bit CPU). 


INPUT AND OUTPUT SOLUTIONS 

For phonetic writing systems, the inputting of symbols is relatively straight¬ 
forward. The combined sequence of the alphabet shift and the alphabet 
specifier codes (which are associated with a key or combination of keys on 
the monitor's keyboard) signals to the system that all following character 
inputs are to be interpreted according to the coding scheme devised for the 
language that has been specified. As a result, appropriate screen drivers 
and print drivers are activated, which display the specified language's sym¬ 
bols on the monitor screen as they are typed and allow those symbols to be i 
presented via various kinds of printers. Whenever the alphabet shift code 
reappears followed by a new alphabet specifier, the coding scheme for the 
previous language is turned off and is replaced by the coding scheme for the 
newly specified language. This change in language specification may occur as 
frequently as required, anywhere in the text and, thus permits mixing the 
symbols from various languages with total flexibility, even within the same wore 
The symbol scheme devised for a given language is referred to as that 
language's keyboard, and the operator has the option of calling to the monito 
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screen a miniature visual representation of the monitor's keyboard that has 
the specified language's symbols displayed on the keys to which they are 
assigned. This screen representation of a language's symbol coding scheme 
is called a "virtual keyboard" for that language. Every language included 
in a bilingual processor has its own virtual keyboard available, which may 
serve as a guide for typing the language's symbols by pressing the cor¬ 
responding keys on the monitor's keyboard or which may be used more di¬ 
rectly by employing a mouse to position an arrow on the symbol desired. 

This symbol is then input to the character stream by clicking a button on 
the mouse. 

Inputting conventions require that symbols be input according to their 
phonetic sequence, that is, the sequence in which they are spoken, even 
though writing conventions may turn them around or display them in strange¬ 
ly complicated fashions (e.g., the native word for Hindi is written in the 
sequence ihndi). Symbols may also take different forms, depending upon 
where they occur in relation to other sounds, the beginning, middle, and 
end of words, etc. (e.g., the Greek s "sigma" has one form in the middle 
of a word and another at the end). Finally, the writing sequence may be 
from left to right or from right to left (assuming that Oriental script is 
converted to a horizontal format). Notwithstanding the complications found 
in the written representation of differing languages, the requirement of 
phonetic sequencing for symbol input gives the internally coded text a uni¬ 
formity that makes it much easier to manage than one might judge based on 
the written representation. 

The differences between phonetic internal coding and the arbitrary com¬ 
plications of written representation are mediated by algorithms idiosyncratic 
to each language that are made part of the screen and print drivers for the 
given language. Thus, if the code for the Greek sigma is found at the end 
of a word, it is written using its word—final form; otherwise, the normal 
form is used. If the Arabic lam and alif occur next to each other, they are 
combined in a ligature; and if the text is identified as Arabic, the output 
sequence is from right to left, even if the preceding and following text on 
the same line must be output from left to right. 

The inputting procedures for ideographic writing systems involve a special 
degree of complication. Chinese and Japanese share similar characteristics 
in this regard, but Japanese, given its combination of kanji ideogram roots 
with phonetic kana grammatical endings, is the most complicated case of all. 

It is possible to input kanji symbols (or Mandarin characters) directly from 
a keyboard that contains hundreds of keys combined with other shift keys 
or, alternatively, to analyze the kanji according to some set of abstract 
characteristics and enter the coding for those characteristics, which is then 
converted into the proper kanji symbol. However, both of these methods 
are very inefficient in contrast to the preferred method, which is called 
"phonetic conversion." Phonetic conversion combines the notational efficiency 
of a phonetic symbol system with the computational capability of the computer 
to achieve a totally new level of efficiency. 

In phonetic conversion, the typist inputs a phonetic spelling of a word 
(either via a native kana keyboard or via an English romaji, for roman, key¬ 
board) . The bilingual processor searches a lexical and grammatical database 
for possible interpretations of the word (which generally is composed of two- 
character combinations, allowing an early narrowing of the interpretation) 
and creates a decision tree that assigns degrees of probability to the various 
possible interpretations, based on other accompanying text. The most prob¬ 
able interpretations are displayed in the proper combination of kanji and kana 


characters on a virtual keyboard, from which the typist then chooses the 
one that is appropriate by pressing or pointing to its assigned virtual key 
and thus adding its combination of characters to the character stream. With 
phonetic conversion, the average typist can touch-type Japanese at a rate of 
50 characters per minute, and speed typists can attain rates of 150 character 
per minute. Similar procedures can be applied to Mandarin while using the 
pinyin roman alphabet. 

Implied in all that has been said is the existence of screen and print driv 
ers, which output the written language symbols using various character rep¬ 
resentation techniques. As part of the driver for each language, the lan¬ 
guage's symbols are defined as a pattern of dots for bit-mapped images, or 
as a configuration of combined Bezier curves for outline images—the dots 
print positively and compose the bit-mapped character, whereas the Bezier 
curves form a smooth outline that is blacked (or whited) in by a filling 
algorithm. Bit-mapped symbols are printed to the screen and also may form 
the basis for printing on dot-matrix and laserjet printers; outline symbols 
may be printed on laserprinters or typesetters but not to the screen (the 
system will generally choose a roughly equivalent bit-mapped screen font in 
relation to an outline laser printer font, or alternatively, the operator spec¬ 
ifies the desired screen and laser printer fonts). 

Bit-mapped symbols may appear ragged if the dot resolution is low in 
relation to the desired detail and, in some cases, may not even allow the 
proper representation of very intricate symbols; furthermore, bit-mapped 
symbols must be created separately for each different point size and style 
(e.g., italic or bold). Outline symbols are generally smooth but are also 
dependent on adequate dot resolution (near type set-quality results can be 
gotten from the present laser-printer standard of 300 dots per inch); the 
equation-based Bezier curves that define outline images, moreover, can be 
algorithmically scaled up or down in size or modified for changes in style, 
thus allowing flexible point-size and style variations based on relatively 
limited font memory requirements. 

The creation of bit-mapped or outline symbols may be done by virtually 
anyone, using software especially devised for that purpose (e.g., Altsys 
Corporation's Fontastic for bit-mapped symbols and Fontographer for outline 
symbols); however, the attainment of an aesthetically satisfying and readable 
result, especially when creating an entire font or symbol set, whose char¬ 
acters must appear in many different possible orientations and combinations, 
demands extensive knowledge of the centuries-old lore of typeface design, 
which is a precise, subtle, and complex discipline. 

As is the case for printing the Western languages via electronic publish¬ 
ing systems, many different computer fonts that are based on existing type¬ 
faces may be purchased. A good first stop in searching for a standard font 
is a laser-printer vendor, who is necessarily in contact with a company that 
has access to considerable font resources. For foreign language fonts, espe¬ 
cially regarding non-Western and less common languages, the search should 
extend to a desktop publishing journal (particularly the newly launched 
Publish .') and to the bulletin boards of the electronic publishing special 
interest groups (SIGs) associated with the various information services; 
these sources will generally lead to font designers at universities, who dis¬ 
tribute their creations free of charge (credit to be given on the preliminary 
pages of a resulting publication is implied) or via share-ware arrangements. 
Alternatively, one can acquire the software and invest the time and love 
required to create one's own symbol fonts—the degree of technical and 
aesthetic satisfaction that may be found in this kind of enterprise can be 
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savored by contemplating the delicacy and unique personalities of the rhythmic 
dots and arches of Thai script, the flowing curves of Arabic writing, or the 
feathered edges of a Japanese character. 


PREFERENCE FOR THE MICROCOMPUTING ENVIRONMENT 

One of the apparent paradoxes of microcomputing is the dedication of micro¬ 
computing resources to a problem as complex as bilingual processing, when 
it might more reasonably be expected that this kind of question could benefit 
from the greater computing power available on a minicomputer or a mainframe 
and that the constituency of mainframe users should be sufficiently broad so 
as to create demands for bilingual capabilities. The fact is, however, that 
bilingual processing has been concentrated principally in the microcomputing 
environment. One reason for this development is the inertia associated with 
mainframe use, whose resources have been dedicated more to scientific and 
mathematical or business use. In both cases, any move away from the EBDIC 
or ASCII standard codes creates conflicts with other established parts of the 
computing system and is thus seen as a distraction from the scientific or 
business user's immediate purpose (which, to that user, is the only purpose 
for using the computer). 

The multiuser capability of minis and mainframes, which could be expected 
to create a demand for bilingual processing capabilities, does the opposite: 
Because the majority of users are accustomed to the English-language basis 
for computation, including word-processing, and are more interested in their 
system acquiring upgrades for scientific, programming, or business purposes, 
rather than wandering into the thicket of conflicting codes that may be as¬ 
sociated with bilingual processing, a natural common denominator exists in 
current multiuser environments, which gives a low budgeting priority to 
bilingual processing upgrades. Some idea of the extent to which the creation 
of foreign language capabilities can collide with a computing system is found 
in articles that discuss the adaptation of UNIX to European languages and to 
Japanese ( UNIX Review, December 1985 and February 1987). 

Paradoxically also, the current increasing concentration on broader and 
more harmonious networking capabilities tends to conflict with bilingual pro¬ 
cessing again because of the collision of networking control codes with the 
bilingual processor's encoding requirements, which adds one more bother¬ 
some factor to a network development environment already confused by a 
seemingly unmanageable set of competing requirements. I would analyze the 
conflicts mentioned in these three paragraphs in terms of underlying conflicts 
between the relative values assigned to computing capability, system salability, 
business profit-making support, and universalized international communication. 
In the current context, the value attached to universalized international 
communication is naturally lower than the values attached to the other factors 
mentioned; nevertheless, the increasing awareness of the growing competi¬ 
tiveness of foreign societies with regard to the generation of technology and 
its application to profit-making business should at some time bring these 
conflicting values into an alignment that will allow the implementation of 
bilingual processing on a large scale to drive adjustments in other parts 
of computing systems and applications. 

Bilingual processing has found fertile ground in the microcomputing en¬ 
vironment because personal computers and individual workstations can be 
tailored to specific requirements, in this case, the need to manage foreign 
language text. The development of the bilingual processor, moreover, has 
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coincided with the rapid increase in microcomputing power, coupled with 
rapidly decreasing prices. This situation has created for the language- 
interested user the ability to acquire the system that the user needs, which 
aligns with the microcomputer (and text processor), producers' requirement 
to sell their systems in large volume. Interestingly, as the microcomputing 
revolution advances, microcomputers are now approaching mainframe power, 
and it may be that via this expansion of the microcomputing domain true 
bilingual processing will become a standard part of internationally networked 
computationally based communication. 
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BIOS 


INTRODUCTION 

BIOS (Basic Input/Output System) is a collection of software routines that 
contain the instructions to operate a standard set of input and output 
devices connected to a computer system. The BIOS routines are normally . 

written and copyrighted by the microcomputer system manufacturer and 
provided as ROM (read-only memory). 

PURPOSE 

In the early days of computing, an application program had direct access 
to the computer hardware and was completely responsible for input and 
output. Many computer systems provided the programmer with a single 
instruction that would read the contents of a punched card into memory 
and another instruction to output the contents of a block of memory as a 
line on the printer. The available input/output (I/O) devices operated 
sequentially and were relatively simple, with error detection causing the 
computer to stop rather than use error recovery code. The introduction 
of faster and more sophisticated computers with disk drives and communica¬ 
tions devices and the utilization of high-level programming languages (e.g., 
FORTRAN) necessitated the provision of input/output subroutines and then 
encouraged the development of operating systems. The operating system 
assumed responsibility for processing a stream of jobs, and the Input/ 

Output Control System (IOCS) performed any requested input or output, 
resulting in a significant improvement in programmer productivity and a 
reduction in operator intervention. 

BIOS provides routines for accessing I/O devices, such as the key¬ 
board, screen, disk drives, and printer, attached to a microcomputer. 

This involves the following activities: 

• Checking that the device is ready 

• Initiating the data transfer 

• Checking for successful transfer 

• Performing error correction procedures, if necessary 

• Reporting successful completion or permanent error condition 

BIOS is also invaluable for determining the equipment configuration and 
verifying the operation of the hardware on power-up (Power On Self Test, 
or POST). 

The BIOS design of both Apple II and IBM personal computers (PCs) 
allows any user the ability to power on the machine and then proceed to 
enter and run a BASIC program using a version of BASIC, which is also 
available in ROM. 


Most microcomputers are now equipped with disk drives and normally 
use a disk-based operating system (DOS). DOS routines supplement those 
in BIOS to provide extended services for using I/O devices. The division 
of responsibilities between BIOS and DOS for accessing disk storage devices 
is illustrated by the IBM PC: 

• BIOS can read or write to a specified sector, track, and side of 

a diskette. 

•' DOS has responsibility for management of space on the diskette, 
including maintenance of a directory of the files and record¬ 
ing the space that has been allocated. 

• DOS provides access to files and their records as logical, entities 

and not by their physical location. 

Application programs usually specify I/O activities to the operating 
system, with the operating system transforming the request into one or 
more calls to the BIOS routines. DOS is less device dependent than BIOS 
because redirection of I/O is available; for example, output normally 
destined for the screen can be redirected to a file. 

The availability of BIOS and DOS for I/O activities simplifies program¬ 
ming, encourages standardization, and removes much configuration dependent 
from application programs. 


APPLE II AND APPLE II PLUS 

The Apple II and Apple II Plus PCs are based upon the Synertek/MOS 
technology 6502 microprocessor. The Apple design allocated the top 16Kb 
of the available address range of 64Kb for ROM to contain programs and 
data that are available immediately after power-up. The contents of ROM 
vary, depending upon the Apple model and the peripherals used, but they 
always contain a monitor program and a version of BASIC. The system 
design was such that a minimum system had only 16Kb of RAM (random 
access memory) for user programs, a keyboard and a display screen, and 
the provision of an interface for a cassette tape recorder. Additional 
devices, such as a printer, serial communications port, and diskette drives, 
can be added by installing a plug-in adapter that normally contains add¬ 
itional ROM pro gamming to support the device . 

The Apple II Plus has the Autostart ROM as the system monitor. 

When the computer is powered up it will check ROM address space to 
determine whether a Disk Controller Card is installed, and if found it will 
then bootstrap DOS from the diskette rather than starting execution of 
BASIC located in ROM. 

The monitor ROM program (occupying only 2Kb) provides I/O routines 
for transferring data between memory and the screen, keyboard, or cassette 
recorder. Routines are also included to assist in writing and debugging 
programs, including the ability to display and alter memory and register 
contents. 
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APPLE MACINTOSH 

The Apple Macintosh uses the Motorola 68000 processor, which provides a 
very large addressable memory. The minimum configuration includes screen, 
keyboard, mouse, disk drive, and printer interface. The Macintosh Plus 
hardware is closely coupled to a user-friendly operating environment based 
upon 128Kb of ROM-based software (the Macintosh II has 256Kb of ROM). 

In this type of environment, the separation of BIOS and operating system 
has all but disappeared as far as the application program is concerned. 


IBM PC 

The IBM PC, as announced in August 1981, is based upon the use of the 
Intel 8088 processor. The 8088 (and 8086) has 1-Mb memory address space, 
and the allocation of this address space is part of the design of the IBM PC. 
The design allows for the addition of new features (e.g., higher resolution 
displays) and new machines (80286 and 80386). A machine that is IBM PC 
compatible requires BIOS routines that provide the same services as those 
provided in the proprietary IBM ROM BIOS. 

The processor starts execution of instructions at a fixed location at 
the high end of the memory address space, which is occupied by ROM 
BIOS. The ROM BIOS uses 8Kb in PC and PC/XT computers and provides 
power-on diagnostic services, together with basic routines (BIOS) for 
accessing devices such as the keyboard, screen, printer, and disk drives. 
After successful completion of hardware diagnostics and system initializa¬ 
tion, BIOS attempts to locate and load an operating system at track 0, 
sector 1 of drive A. If the A drive has not been loaded with a diskette, 
it will execute BASIC, which is provided as additional ROM. The original 
IBM PC was available without disk drives, and this configuration did not 
have access to the more versatile and powerful routines provided by DOS 
but was able to utilize a cassette for file storage using BIOS routines. 

DOS makes substantial use of BIOS routines, but with other operating 
systems BIOS routines may be used only at power-on time and to permit 
the loading of the boot record of the operating system from disk. 

Application programs that utilize DOS and BIOS interrupts for per¬ 
forming input and output retain compatibility with future releases of DOS 
and new devices. A program that writes directly to the video memory may 
not work satisfactorily with windowing environments such as TOPVIEW and 
may require modification to support new types of displays and display 
adapters. For example, INT 10H (10 hexadecimal) invokes BIOS to perform 
screen operations by causing an immediate branch to the memory location 
specified in locations 40H, 41H, 42H, and 43H (40H is obtained by multiply¬ 
ing the interrupt number, in this case 10H by 4). The design allows for 
interrupts OH through 0FFH (0-255 decimal); consequently, memory locations 
below 40OH are reserved for the interrupt vectors. Interrupts from OH 
through 0FH are reserved for hard ware-generated interrupts, and 10H 
through 1FH are used for calling BIOS routines. An application program 
that jumps directly to an address in BIOS will probably not operate success¬ 
fully on a machine with a different version of BIOS. 

There are many different activities for screen I/O, and the desired 
service is obtained by loading registers to specify the required service 
prior to issuing the INT 10H instruction. For example, there is a scroll-up 
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routine that will move a designated block of characters on the screen a 
specified number of rows. The routine will determine the type of screen 
display used (monochrome, color graphics, etc.) and execute appropriate 
instructions. 

There are two BIOS routines for the keyboard. A hardware interrupt 
is generated by the keyboard each time that a key is depressed, released, 
or held down for a certain interval (typematic). This immediately invokes 
a BIOS routine that assembles extended ASCII characters into a keyboard 
buffer. A beep is sounded if the buffer becomes full to advise that the 
keystroke has not been accepted. This routine also has responsibility for 
recognizing certain reserved key combinations, such as SHIFT-PRSC and 
CTL-ALT-DEL and initiating appropriate action. The second routine is 
invoked by a software interrupt when a program requires the first char¬ 
acter in the buffer or wishes to check whether or not the buffer is empty. 

The introduction of memory resident utilities, such as Borland's 
Sidekick, requires modification to be made to the standard BIOS keyboard 
routines because it is necessary to recognize previously unused key combim 
tions such as CTL-ALT. This can be done by changing the interrupt 
vector for INT 09H to point to a routine in the memory resident utility 
that can check for a specified keystroke combination before returning 
to the standard keyboard interrupt routine. 

The original BIOS was upgraded so that additional BIOS routines can 
be provided on device adapter cards to supplement the standard services. 
For example, the additional BIOS for fixed disk operations on the PC/XT 
is physically located on the fixed disk adapter card, because fixed disks 
were not part of the original IBM offering. To boot DOS from the hard 
disk instead of the A dftve, it was necessary to provide BIOS code to 
check the A drive for a diskette before loading a boot record from the 
fixed disk. At power-up, the execution of instructions in the primary 
BIOS checks for additional ROM BIOS code by scanning each 2K block of 
memory in the permissible ROM range (C0000H through F4000H) for a block 
that starts with a specified pattern of bytes (Hex 55AA). As each addition 
ROM is identified, it will be used to perform diagnostics and any required 
initialization, such as changing the interrupt vectors, prior to returning 
control to the primary BIOS. BIOS has also been incorporated into net¬ 
work adapters (NETBIOS) and enhanced graphics adapters (EGA). For 
example, when the EGA is used, the software interrupt, INT 10H, will 
access routines on the EGA ROM because the interrupt vector has been 
changed to point to the EGA ROM. 

The BIOS interface for accessing disk drives provides relatively low- 
level support because it requires the calling program to specify the drive, 
head, track, and sector to be used. Application programs will normally 
utilize DOS services, because DOS takes responsibility for the allocation of 
disk space and allows the program to operate with logical entities of records 
and files. 

The evolution of operating systems for the IBM PC, including the 1987 
announcement of an enhanced operating system (OS/2), will reduce the 
direct calling of BIOS routines by application programs. In a multitasking 
environment, an application program cannot be permitted to change interrup 
vectors, or access the screen or other devices directly. Standard applica¬ 
tion programming interfaces are now available to ensure that a newly 
developed application program will run under both DOS and OS/2. 
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Additional information on the BIOS for the IBM PC and PC/AT, 
including program listings, is published by IBM as technical reference 
manuals. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

New processors with very large addressable memories, coupled with the 
continually decreasing cost of both ROM and RAM, allow the system 
designer much greater freedom to develop large, powerful, and user- 
friendly operating systems for the microcomputer. BIOS remains a funda¬ 
mental and basic component of the operating environment but will seldom 
be accessed directly by application programs in the future, except where 
unorthodox use of the keyboard, fast video action, and copy protection 
are very important. 

HUGH R. HOWSON 
W. DAVID THORPE 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
Burroughs History 

INTRODUCTION 

During the last quarter of the 19th century, accountants were forced to 
keep pace with ever-increasing mechanization and a period of steady busi¬ 
ness expansion. Rapid growth in railroads, steel, mining, textiles, retail¬ 
ing, farm machinery, and other industries changed the nature of local 
partnership enterprises and signaled the emergence of the corporation. 
Goods and mail were moving swiftly on transcontinental railroad systems. 
The typewriter and telephone came into the modern office, speeding daily 
transactions. Meanwhile, clerks struggled to keep the accounts of burgeon¬ 
ing commerce with traditional bookkeeping methods. 

Throughout history, mathematicians and bookkeepers had dreamed of 
devices that would automatically add columns of figures. Now, more than 
ever, these clerks saw the need for an adding machine. William Seward 
Burroughs was such a clerk. But, with his dream, he harbored determina¬ 
tion and mechanical genius. 

In the small town of Auburn, New York, young William Seward Bur¬ 
roughs worked as a clerk in the counting room of the Cayuga County Na¬ 
tional Bank. He found the drudgery of the work demanding and monoto¬ 
nous. 

By the time he was 24 years old, the stress of his profession and the 
onset of tuberculosis began to take their toll on his health. Doctors advisee 
Burroughs to choose a milder climate and a less taxing occupation. In 1882, 
Burroughs moved to St. Louis, Missouri, determined to produce the world's 
first practical adding and listing machine. A sympathetic machine shop own¬ 
er, Joseph Boyer, encouraged Burroughs' work by giving him bench space 
at the Boyer Machine Shop, providing him with a young assistant (Alfred 
Doughty, later president of the company) and by supporting him financially 
from time to time. 

Boyer later recalled, "There was Burroughs with his great idea, greate 
than any of us could fully appreciate, and with his meager capital of $300. 
Long before the first model was actually begun, his money was gone. But 
as his resources dwindled, his courage rose. I used to leave him at his 
bench in the evening and find him still there in the morning... 

"When damp weather expanded the paper on which he worked, he re¬ 
sorted. to polished sheets of copper, cutting his lines with the point of a 
needle. When he located the center, he did so under the microscope. When 
the polished copper proved tiresome to his eyes, he drew on polished zinc, 
chemically blackened, the lines showing white against the background of 
black. It was his way of drafting plans for what he knew must be minutely 
accurate." 
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Burroughs fashioned a working prototype of his adding machine in 1884 
and filed patent application papers for the device early in 1885. Thus, at 
the age of 28, he established himself as the inventor of the world's first 
practical adding and listing machine. Although Burroughs was not the first 
to create a calculating device, he was the first to engineer a machine 
capable of printing out a list of figures and automatically adding them to¬ 
gether . 


1880-1900 

Burroughs turned to local businessmen who had expressed interest in his 
invention to form the American Arithmometer Company for the manufacture 
and marketing of his machine. At their first meeting on January 20, 1886, 
Thomas Metcalfe was elected president; Burroughs, vice president; Richard 
M. Scruggs, treasurer; and Metcalfe's older brother, William, although not 
a stockholder, secretary. This initial meeting and many subsequent meetings 
of the new company were held in the office of the Scruggs, Vandervoort, 
and Barney Dry Goods Company in St. Louis. 

The first machines produced by the company reached the market in 
1889. Only a few of these models were sold. Customers discovered that the 
adding machines were not entirely reliable; the handle had to be pulled 
"just so" or sums were inaccurate. Burroughs explained that the operators 
were not using the machine correctly, but efforts to educate users in the 
proper operation of the device were futile. 

With the fledgling company facing possible bankruptcy, Burroughs 
went to work to find a solution. He locked himself in his shop and worked 
tirelessly until he emerged with the answer: a "dash pot" composed of a 
cylinder partially filled with oil, which automatically regulated the calculat¬ 
ing mechanism of the machine. 

Production of the revamped machines began in late 1891 at the Boyer 
Machine Shop, and before long, the first of the new machines was distrib¬ 
uted. 

In its first 10 years, the American Arithmometer Company grew to in¬ 
clude a factory and office staff of 65 employees. In about 1895, the com¬ 
pany divided the United States into three sales territories and hired three 
salesmen who often traveled thousands of miles to make one sale. About 
this time, another young salesman took on the entire Dominion of Canada 
as his sales territory. 

In 1895, Sir William Joseph Cannon of Nottingham, England, acquired 
the rights to manufacture and market Burroughs' adding machines in all 
the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere. Thus, the Burroughs Adding and 
Registering Company Limited of Nottingham, England, was established as 
an independent corporation. In 1898, the Nottingham factory began manu¬ 
facturing machines designed to make calculations for English currency. 

Burroughs made several improvements in the original device, including 
a wider carriage and the ability to make duplicate copies on the paper roll. 
He also invented an automatic ribbon reverse, which later became standard 
for typewriters. Banks and other industries were being quickly converted 
to the usefulness and dependability of the adding machine, and by 1898, 
1,000 machines had been sold. 
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Due to failing health, Burroughs retired from active participation in 
the company in 1893, although he continued his inventions work for the 
firm. Shortly afterwards, he moved to the quiet town of Citronelle, Ala¬ 
bama. On September 14, 1898, Burroughs died of tuberculosis. He was 41 
years old. 


1900-1919 

Joseph E. Boyer, who had encouraged and supported the efforts of Bur¬ 
roughs for many years as owner of the Boyer Machine Company, became 
president of the American Arithmometer Company in 1902. 

By this time, the company had outgrown its small St. Louis plant. 
Rather than expand its operations in St. Louis, company officials opted to 
move the firm north to Detroit, Michigan. Boyer, who had relocated his 
machine company to Detroit in 1900, worked with the company and Detroit 
officials in selecting the site for a new factory—a location near the northerr 
limits of the city. Construction of the new plant, designed by Albert Kahn, 
began in the summer of 1904. 

At dawn on October 8 of the same year, the company-chartered "Clover 
Leaf Limited" pulled out of the St. Louis depot. Aboard was an unusual 
assemblage of foremen and factory hands, wives and children—465 people 
in all—gramophones, rolltop desks, crockery, and adding machines. The 
American Arithmometer Company was moving to Detroit. 

After the long weekend trip, employees came to work on Monday to 
help unload the train and begin operations at the new factory. It wasn't 
long before adding machines were being produced again—71 in October, 

283 in November, and 316 in December. 

The American Arithmometer Company was renamed the Burroughs Add¬ 
ing Machine Company in 1905 in tribute to the man whose vision had led 
to its founding less than 20 years earlier. 

That same year,, employment rose to 1,200, and 7,800 machines were 
sold—as many as William Seward Burroughs had estimated the entire U.S. 
market would bear. The assets of the company were now valued at $5 
million. 

In the early 1900s, the company initiated a new department, boldly 
called the Department of Inventions. It was not misnamed, for the adapta¬ 
tions, improvements, and new products came in steady succession. Boyer, 
who himself had invented the pneumatic hammer and railway speed recorder 
took a particular interest in the work of this department. 

An apprenticeship school, which was established in 1904 by the factory 
manager, Alfred Doughty, trained many young people in the mechanical 
trades. Another innovative department of the period, the Business Systems 
Department, was established to develop, collect, and publish information 
on new techniques for utilizing adding machines in a wide range of tasks 
and businesses. 

The young company was also expanding by acquiring other business¬ 
es—particularly its competitors. In 1908, Burroughs purchased the assets o: 
the Burroughs Adding and Registering Company Limited of Nottingham, 
England, which included the Eastern Hemisphere rights that had been sold 
to William Joseph Cannon in 1895. The following year, the company success- 
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fully moved to acquire the Universal Adding Machine Company of St. Louis 
and the Pike Adding Machine Company of Orange, New Jersey. 

The company product line continued to expand during this period. In 
1909, Burroughs introduced the duplex adding machine, featuring both 
totals and subtotals. A nonlisting calculator designed specifically for bank- 
ing needs was produced in 1911. That same year, the company began to 
market the subtracting-adding machine. Its capacity to add, subtract, and 
list figures made it the industry's first practical bookkeeping machine. 

As the company developed new and better products, it also enhanced 
its marketing efforts with an international sales force. Sales agents carried 
Burroughs products to every corner of the business world. But it wasn't 
enough just to sell the machine; the devices also had to be maintained and 
serviced. 

In the company’s earliest days, machines had been repaired by local 
contractors—often the town blacksmith, watchmaker, or bicycle shop owner. 
As the use of Burroughs machines became widespread, the company orga¬ 
nized a formal service department with a staff of representatives responsible 
for repair and routine inspection of Burroughs products. 

World War I saw many Burroughs men leave for service. The company 
supported them with letters and publications from home. One serviceman 
wrote to his Burroughs colleagues in 1918, "There is the same sort of spirit 
in this army as there is in the Burroughs organization—not a desire, but a 
determination to hit the mark, no matter how high it is set." 

In an early demonstration of good corporate citizenship, the Burroughs 
organization contributed nearly $3 million to the U.S. government's Liberty 
Loan programs to support the nation's war efforts. 


1920s 

By year-end 1920, total employment in the factory and offices had risen to 
8,500, and there were 3,500 people employed by sales agencies in the 
United States and Canada. Production was expanded by the establishment 
of a factory in Windsor, Ontario, opposite Detroit. Net earnings for 1923 
were $4.4 million on sales of $28.4 million. 

In May 1921, the company purchased the financially ailing Moon-Hopkins 
Billing Machine Company. Moon-Hopkins manufactured a unique adding, 
typing, and multiplying machine that was used primarily for transit listing 
in banks. Burroughs engineers improved and refined the product, and it 
became an important addition to the Burroughs product line. 

Armed with an ever-increasing array of products, many of which could 
be tailored to meet the specific needs of customers, Burroughs salesmen 
were now able to penetrate markets previously closed to them. To prepare 
its sales force to meet this new challenge, the company required that all 
sales representatives be trained in the specialized selling techniques neces¬ 
sary to conduct Burroughs business. After 1921, Burroughs only hired 
salesmen having a college degree or at least some education above the high 
school level. 

So rapidly was Burroughs’ business growing that in January 1926, 
just 40 years after the original patent was awarded, managers and factory 
hands celebrated the production of the company's one millionth machine. 


1930s 

As the Depression chilled the national business climate, Burroughs entered 
the 1930s with a private sorrow. Joseph Boyer, the company's "grand old 
man," died of pneumonia on October 24, 1930, at the age of 82. Boyer had 
been a powerful force in the company's rapid development. Partially out of 
respect for Boyer’s memory, his position as chairman of the board went un¬ 
filled for 16 years after his death. 

Although the company continued to make money throughout the De¬ 
pression, profits declined sharply, especially from 1930 through 1933. 

Late in 1934, an article in the Wall Street Journal proclaimed, "Bur¬ 
roughs dominates the accounting machine field. Its line of products now 
comprises 450 standard models which, with variations within the line, run 
the total number of features to 2,000." Among the machines being produced 
were typewriters, cash registers, billing machines, adding machines, and 
accounting machines. 

In 1937, Burroughs' net earnings surpassed $8 million. Optimistic 
about the future, the company began construction of a new plant in Ply¬ 
mouth, Michigan. A five-story factory and power house were completed in 
1938 to relieve crowded conditions at the Detroit main plant and expand 
production capabilities. The company moved its printing division, ribbons 
department, direct mail, chair and stand assembly, chair manufacturing, 
and finishing units to Plymouth. 


1940s 

During World War II, the company cooperated in the national defense pro¬ 
gram by restricting the production of Burroughs machines to the needs of 
the armed forces and other war contractors. 

In 1944, Burroughs was awarded an Army-Navy "E" pennant for out¬ 
standing achievement in the production of war material, principally the 
Norden bombsight. The bombsight made accurate, high-altitude bombing 
possible and was considered by some military authorities as a significant 
factor in shortening the war. Previously, mass production of the bomb- 
sight, a very advanced precision instrument, was believed impossible due 
to the half-millionth of an inch tolerance required. Although the company 
was not the sole supplier of the bombsight, it built the largest number of 
units by far. 

By the end of World War II, there were 558 sales branches and service 
centers in the United States and Canada and 215 branches and dealer of¬ 
fices overseas. Company sales had grown to $46 million. John S. Coleman, 
who had acted as a company liaison with Washington authorities early in 
the war, was named president of the Company in 1946. 

A pent-up need for commercial business machines spurred increased 
postwar production. In 1949, after nearly 15 years of development, Bur¬ 
roughs introduced the versatile Sensimatic accounting machine, which could 
perform dozens of accounting and bookkeeping tasks mechanically, switch¬ 
ing from one to another at the turn of a selector knob. Later models, 
marketed as Sensitronics, utilized electromechanics magnetics and electronic 
circuitry to increase the speed and efficiency of the operator. These prod¬ 
ucts became the standard of bookkeeping automation throughout the 1950s. 
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Although Burroughs continued its leadership in the production of 
commercial business machines in the prosperous postwar period, the era 
signaled a major turning point for the company. The war had accelerated 
the early development of electronic technology, including the potential for 
electronic data processing. Under Coleman's leadership, the decision was 
made to begin a full program of electronic research and development. 

Dr. Irven Travis, who had worked on the Army's ENIAC project while 
at the University of Pennsylvania's Moore School of Electrical Engineering, 
was appointed director of research in 1949. The company's newly estab¬ 
lished research center was first located in rented facilities in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in 1949. 


1950s 

The nature of the industry and the company were changing swiftly and 
dramatically by the 1950s. Reflecting the company's new and diverse opera¬ 
tions, the Burroughs Adding Machine Company was renamed the Burroughs 
Corporation in 1953. 

In 1952, an Electronic Instrument Division was set up in Philadelphia 
to manufacture and market scientific instruments and electronic memory 
components and systems; and, in 1954, the company established permanent 
residence and development facilities in Paoli, Pennsylvania. 

Early in the decade, Burroughs initiated experiments that were aimed 
at developing a series of computers specifically for business problem-solving. 
In 1954, Burroughs introduced the E 101, a desk-size electronic digital 
computer for scientific and engineering applications. Later, Series E sys¬ 
tems, such as the E 2000, and counterpart Series F systems became widely 
accepted and, for many years, were Burroughs' leading products for 
accounting applications in business, industry, and banking. 

In parallel with Burroughs' development of electronic products for ac¬ 
counting applications, the company expanded its capability for development 
of larger, multipurpose computer systems. In 1952, Burroughs built an en¬ 
hanced memory system for ENIAC, one of the world's first electronic com¬ 
puters. The Burroughs system expanded ENIAC's memory sixfold and 
provided high-speed access to the memory, increasing the rate of computa¬ 
tion. 

The first digital electronic computer built by the company was the Bur¬ 
roughs Laboratory Computer, installed in 1951 at the research center in 
Philadelphia. Two years later, Burroughs engineers delivered an enhanced 
version of this system, known as the Unitized Digital Electronic Computer 
(UDEC), to Wayne University in Detroit. Both were general purpose comput¬ 
ers constructed of interconnecting series of "pulse-control units," similar 
to those used in the Whirlwind I Computer, developed at MIT in 1947. 

Several key acquisitions during the decade further strengthened the 
company's electronic development program. The company acquired Control 
Instrument Company, a designer and manufacturer of electronic instruments 
and fire control devices for the U.S. Navy, in 1951. In 1954, Burroughs 
purchased Haydu Brothers, a manufacturer of vacuum tubes and other 
electronic components, which enabled the company to make rapid strides in 
the then incipient field of electronic display technology. 

Burroughs acquired the ElectroData Corporation in 1956 to significantly 
expand the company's base in the computer industry. ElectroData, at the 
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time, the world's third ranking computer manufacturer, provided Burroughs 
with superior engineering and manufacturing capacity. That same year, 
Burroughs' Great Valley Laboratories, an engineering research complex, 
opened near Paoli. 

Burroughs' development of a full range of computer systems progressed 
steadily. The ElectroData Division introduced the Datatron 220 in the fall of 
1957, the industry's first medium-priced digital system with core memory. 
The B 251 Visible Record Computer for banking applications was introduced 
2 years later. The Burroughs B 201 high-speed document sorter, developed 
for use in the banking industry and adapted to the emerging magnetic ink 
character recognition (MICR) technology, was introduced in the late 1950s. 
The company's capabilities in the graphic arts enabled it to take the lead 
in the introduction of MICR systems in banks, first in the United States, 
then in Canada, and later overseas. 

One of the most exciting and significant advancements of the decade 
came in 1957 when Burroughs installed the world's first operational transis¬ 
torized computer at Cape Canaveral, Florida. This was the Ground Guidance 
Computer, used in guiding the launch at Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. Subsequent versions were designed for use in the Mercury and 
Gemini manned space flights. 

By the late 1950s, the company was becoming a major force in the 
emerging electronic data processing industry. Several factors contributed 
to this success. Coleman’s commitment to the future of electronics and his 
allocation of significant company resources for research and development 
set the foundation for growth. Acquisition of the Control Instrument Com¬ 
pany and the ElectroData Corporation stimulated advanced electronics work 
at Burroughs. $ 

Having earned a reputation for electronics expertise, Burroughs was 
able to attract many government contracts which, in turn, fueled the com¬ 
pany's research efforts with greater financial resources and expanded 
research opportunities. 

In 1954, Burroughs entered the Semi-Automatic Ground Environment 
(SAGE) program, a continental air defense system, and supplied the AN/ 
FST-2 radar data processor, which was the chief building block for the 
SAGE radar and data processing network. Burroughs research and develop¬ 
ment in the SAGE program established many important procedures in the 
theory and techniques of basic radar data processing. In 1959, Burroughs 
began development of the U.S. Air Force Airborne Long-Range Input 
(ALRI) system, a seaward extension of SAGE and was assigned the respon¬ 
sibilities of prime contractor and systems manager. The Burroughs Stabili¬ 
zation Data Computer (SDC) was the nerve center of the Polaris missile- 
equipped submarines, the first of which was launched by the U.S. Navy in 
June 1959. 

With the acquisition of several office supplies companies. Burroughs 
continued to expand its operations in office consumables. Burroughs had 
purchased Mittag and Volger, Inc., and Acme Carbon and Ribbon Company, 
Ltd., manufacturers of carbon paper and machine ribbons, in 1949. The 
acquisition in 1955 of the Todd Company, a major supplier of checks, busi¬ 
ness forms, and check protectors further enhanced Burroughs product 
capability in the office supplies market. 

The company was becoming a single source supplier of a wide variety 
of products for business and information management. By 1959, total em- 
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ployment had grown to 35,000 and revenue to almost $360 million. The 
company maintained sales and service agencies in 66 countries. 


1960s 

By the 1960s, computers were finding their way into the mainstream of busi¬ 
ness, science, and government. 

Burroughs began marketing the B 200 series of small- to medium-scale 
solid-state computers in 1961. Datavan, a unique marketing program origi¬ 
nated in 1963, demonstrated the B 200 data processing systems to customers 
and prospective customers in major U.S. cities. A complete B 280 system 
was transported by van on an 8-month, 12,000-mile transcontinental tour, 
reaching 25,000 people in 22 U.S. cities. 

The Burroughs B 5000 solid-state modular test data processing system 
was introduced in 1961. Designed to allow hardware and software to work 
to the user's maximum benefit, it featured such pioneering capabilities as 
automatic multiprogramming and multiprocessing, exclusive use of higher 
level languages, and virtual memory. The B 5000 was considered by many 
industry analysts as being a decade ahead of its time. 

It was at this juncture that Burroughs made the design decision to 
make hardware and software work together to the user's maximum advan¬ 
tage, assuring that hardware and software development teams worked in 
concert to produce a computer architecture that would deliver the perfor¬ 
mance, productivity, ease of use, and flexibility that would solve the cus¬ 
tomer's information problems and be cost effective. 

The B 5000 was followed by the enhanced B 5500 system in 1964. With¬ 
in the "500" family, and within all subsequent generations of Burroughs 
computer systems, users could move from an entry-level machine to the 
top of the line and from generation to generation without the expense and 
delay of reprogramming. 

The 500 family served a broad cross section of data processing require¬ 
ments in fields such as banking, manufacturing, and government. It solidi¬ 
fied Burroughs' position in the computer industry and was a key element 
in Burroughs' emergence as a world class information systems company. 

In 1961, Burroughs was named by the U.S. Air Force as hardware con¬ 
tractor for the North American Air Defense (NORAD) Command's 425L 
program, a combat operations computer complex and data display system. 
The system was used to make split-second evaluations of threats to the 
North American continent using input from satellites and radar around the 
world. 

Serving as prime contractor to the U.S. Air Force Systems Command's 
Electronic Systems Division in the early 1960s, Burroughs designed and 
produced the D 825 systems for the Back-Up Interceptor Control (BUIC) 
program, a continental air defense system. The Burroughs D 825 data pro¬ 
cessing system represented a new approach to computer organization and 
the first totally modular computer system. 

Burroughs' success at solving data processing problems took another 
evolutionary step in the late 1960s with the introduction of the Series TC 
terminal computers and the Series L minicomputers. The Series TC inter¬ 
nally programmed computers were designed for use with on-line data pro¬ 
cessing systems and could function as either terminals or independent com¬ 


puters. The Series L was designed primarily as a self-sufficient billing com 
puter but featured a data communications option that enabled it to operate 
on-line as a terminal computer. Both Series TC and Series L minicomputers 
were well received by all types of customers, and more than 140,000 units 
were sold worldwide in 10 years. 

In 1966, under the leadership of Chairman Ray R. Eppert, Burroughs 
reached another landmark—becoming a half-billion dollar company. Eppert 
retired in 1966 and Ray W. Macdonald was elected as the new chairman. 

In the late 1960s, Burroughs began the first phase of a major, long- 
range capital expenditure program for the expansion of its worldwide pro¬ 
duction resources. Six new facilities were opened in 1967, including three 
in the United States and one each in Belgium, Brazil, and Maxico, 


1970s 

High tech was the catch phrase of the 1970s as computers became an inte¬ 
gral part of modern life. Burroughs, now an established leader in the com¬ 
puter industry, approached the decade on: strong financial and technological 
footing. 

A new five-story, 600, 000-square-foot World Headquarters building 
was opened in Detroit in 1971 on land the company had owned since 1904. 

In 1972, the company's revenue topped $1 billion. 

The company used its growing resources to develop several complete 
new families of computer systems—from minicomputers to large-scale com¬ 
puters—and to support them with a full range of related software products, 
computer peripherals, terminals and data communications systems, and data 
processing equipment. 

Throughout the 1970s, Burroughs introduced a number of computer 
families, each compatible with its predecessor; following the 500 family, 
Burroughs developed the increasingly more compact "700," "800," and "900" 
families in the 1970s. Each new series incorporated advanced technology 
for greater performance and throughput. These computer systems were 
broad in scale and application, encompassing small entry-level systems, 
medium-scale systems, and large-scale mainframes. 

In 1972, Burroughs installed ILLIAC IV, the world's largest and most 
powerful computer at the National Aeronautics and Space Administration’s 
(NASA) Ames Research Center in Mountain View, California. Burroughs 
was responsible for the design, development, and manufacture of ILLIAC 
IV. The system was conceived at the University of Illinois under the direc¬ 
tion and funding of the Department of Defense's Advanced Research Pro¬ 
jects Agency. 

Burroughs was selected by the Society for Worldwide Interbank Finan¬ 
cial Telecommunications (S.W.I.F.T.) in 1974 to supply data processing and 
data communication equipment for a new international telecommunications 
network linking 239 member banks. By 1985, S.W.I.F.T. had become the 
world's largest and most complex interbanking system, using Burroughs 
equipment to process 600,000 transactions a day among 1,200 banks in 
42 countries. 

As Burroughs products became more and more sophisticated, user edu¬ 
cation became an important aspect of the company's customer support pro¬ 
gram. By 1978, Burroughs offered a curriculum of more than 200 courses 
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in 55 training centers throughout the world, instructing customers in the 
use of Burroughs hardware, system software, and application program 

Pr ° d Awi’e of a growing need for technical personnel. Burroughs signifi¬ 
cantly expanded its employee cooperative education and scholarship assis¬ 
tance programs in the 1970s. This was part of its long-term commitment to 
preparing more men and women for the highly specialized work of the data 

P1 ° C Ray W 'Macdonald retired as chairman at the end of 1977, and Paul S. 
Mirabito took over as chairman of the board, president, and chief executive 

° fflC During the 1970s, the company also continued its developments in other 
areas of data processing by introducing products for data preparation and 
document handling; a full range of displays, keyboards, printing terminals, 
and related data communications computer systems; memory subsystems 
high-speed printers; and software and special-purpose equipment for app 
cations in principal lines of business, including banking and finance, manu¬ 
facturing and distribution, government, health care, and education. 

The expansion in data processing was paralleled by Burroughs entry 
into the office automation market. The company entered the fascimile com¬ 
munications market in 1975 by acquiring Graphic Sciences, Inc., which pro¬ 
duced equipment under the "dex" trademark, and entered the wor ^ P ro 
cessing market 1 year later by acquiring Redactron Corporation The acq 
sition of the assets of Context Corporation in 1979 added an optical charac¬ 
ter recognition page-reader system to the growing range of office automa- 

tl0n While the Burroughs product line expanded, so too did employment and 
revenue. By the end of the decade, revenue approached $3 billion and em¬ 
ployment exceeded 50,000. 


Burroughs entered an area of fundamental change in the 1980s, directed by 
a new management team and driven by its commitment to supplying total in 
formation systems to specific market areas. Under the guidance of former 
U S Secretary of the Treasury, W. Michael Blumenthal, who became chair 
man "of the board in 1980, and Dr. Paul G. Stern, named president m 1982, 
Burroughs sought to fill technology voids and strengthen areas targeted 

for £™wth.^ ^ Development Corporation, a leading information systems 

supplier for government agencies, was acquired. Its operations were con¬ 
solidated in 1982 with those of Burroughs’ Federal and Special Systems 
Group to form System Development Corporation-a Burroughs company. SDG 
now serves the U. S. government in fields from airspace management to com¬ 
mand and intelligence systems and is a recognized leader in secure network 
and systems integration. 

The 1981 acquisition of Memorex Corporation brought to Burroughs 
first-rate capabilities in computer storage devices, one of the fastest grow¬ 
ing areas in the information systems industry. Today, Memorex is a com¬ 
plete plug-compatible peripherals supplier, providing storage devices for 


Burroughs and other vendors', systems, complemented by a complete range 
of terminals, printers, and controllers. 

Burroughs acquired Graphics Technology Corporation (Graftek) to 
strengthen the company's position in the important field of computer-aided 
design and manufacturing. In 1982, Burroughs introduced the B 20 family 
of powerful microcomputers developed by Convergent Technologies and 
built to Burroughs' specifications. The B 20s operate as stand-alone intelli¬ 
gent workstations or as components in distributed processing networks. 

Much of the product development in the 1980s has been guided by the 
market's emphasis on fully integrated distributed processing networks. In 
1984, Burroughs launched a new era in mainframe systems with its A Series 
of large-scale computer systems; the V Series of mainframes followed early 
in 1985. The A Series and V Series are the successors to the successful 
900 family of computers and continue the company's commitment to cost- 
effective design principles and tradition of system compatibility. 

The most recent entry into the A Series, the large-scale A 15, makes 
it possible for entry-level A 3 users to increase computer capacity up to 
70 times without reprogramming. The V Series of medium-scale computer 
systems represents five generations of compatibility since the introduction 
of our 2500 and 3500 systems more than 20 years ago and features greater 
capacity and overall throughput than Burroughs' current systems. 

Great strides have also been made during the decade in designing in¬ 
novative system software. Burroughs' advanced program-generating soft¬ 
ware, LINC (Logic and Information Network Compiler), introduced in 1982, 
and LINC II, announced in 1985, can increase the productivity of applica¬ 
tion programmers up to 10 times and more. The new Interpro software, 
announced in 1985, brings the programming and operational ease of person¬ 
al computing to Burroughs' largest systems. 

The B 25 intelligent workstations and the XE 500 series of processors, 
both introduced in 1984, allow for modular expansion of distributed process¬ 
ing systems. By utilizing Burroughs' Office Management System II (OMS 
II) software, introduced in 1984, departmental clusters of B 25s or XE 
500s can be connected to Burroughs large, medium, and small processors. 

Refinements in Burroughs' 1981 office information systems (OFIS 1) led 
to another major advancement in the company's office automation strategy. 
The OFIS writer 25 (OW 25), introduced in early 1985, is a word process¬ 
ing system that utilized B 25 microcomputers with a specially designed key¬ 
board and the OMS II word processing software. This is an important step 
toward Burroughs' goal of completely integrating office information—whether 
in the form of data, text, graphics, voice, or image. 

Burroughs is now exploring advanced applicative programming lan¬ 
guages and a radically different machine architecture; together, they prom¬ 
ise to revolutionize the way people work with computers. These fifth- 
generation systems will feature concurrent processing and artificial intelli¬ 
gence, the ability to work in terms of logical relations that mimic the way 
people think. 

The company's continuing dedication to quality has stimulated manage¬ 
ment innovations throughout the decade. In 1982, Burroughs established a 
corporate quality organization, charged with defining, measuring, and 
evaluating quality in every area of operations. The Corporate Quality 
Policy states, "We shall strive for excellence in all endeavors. We shall 
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set our goals to achieve total customer satisfaction and to deliver error- 
free, competitive products on time, with service second to none." 

Early in the decade, the company implemented a worldwide system of 
customer service centers. These centers speed service response to customer 
calls, providing users with rapid and comprehensive service for all their 
needs. Toll-free "hot lines" have also been established to answer customers 
questions regarding system software and application programs. 

Along with this renewed commitment to quality and service, Burroughs 
initiated two new recognition programs for its worldwide force of nearly 
65,000 employees in 100 countries. The Employee Suggestion Program, es¬ 
tablished in 1981, offers cash awards to employees in return for profitable 
ideas. In early 1983, Burroughs launched its Achievement Awards Plan to 
recognize employees for outstanding performance in all areas. Advance¬ 
ments were made in employee training programs with the construction in 
the early 1980s of major training facilities in Lisle, Illinois, in the United 
States and in Milton Keynes, England. 

The company marked its 100th operating year in 1985. At the annual 
meeting of stockholders on April 3 of that year, Burroughs launched its 
centennial with the announcement of a new corporate identity program. 

The identity program grew out of an intensive, year-long study of the com 
pany, its employees and public, and a comprehensive audit of Burroughs' 
communications. 

The major elements of the corporate identity program were a bold new 
symbol: new logotype, corporate colors of crimson and gray, and a strong 
positioning statement. This new identity became the foundation for all Bur¬ 
roughs communications, projecting a distinctive and focused image in the 

marketplace. . 

In his address at the annual meeting of 1985, Chairman W. Michael 
Blumenthal described the company at the turn of the century. 

"As we enter our second century of working to meet the needs of our 
customers, we will continue to be innovative and imaginative. Our basic 
stance will not be one of closing out a century of Burroughs history but 
of launching another hundred years of progress. 

"Our goals will remain the same—to achieve total customer satisfaction, 
to deliver error-free, competitive products on time, and to provide service 

second to none. . 

"We will continue our strategic commitment to targeted lines oi busi¬ 
ness and to maintaining leadership in our own areas of excellence." 

In June 1986, Burroughs and Sperry Corporation agreed to a merger 
in a transaction valued at over $4.4 billion. The new $10 billion company, 
yet unnamed at press time, is the second largest information systems com¬ 
pany in the world. 

BURROUGHS CORPORATION 


CAD/CAM, INTEGRATING WITH CIM: 
THE MANAGEMENT CHALLENGE 


For 20 years management from the president on down has been barraged 
with hundreds of acronyms, such as MIS, CAD, MRP, MRPII, CAM.,. CAE, 
and CIM. Some of us look back wistfully to the time when "getting out the 
iron" meant a simple phone call to the best expeditor. Why have we become 
so complex in our actions—our thinking—our planning? The fact is that 
complexity has increased because integration of our knowledge in the form 
of data has not occurred but remains fragmented. The organization of our 
people also remains fragmented and reflects the same condition. Although 
it is easy to make this statement, its implication and. the importance of 
charge are not as obvious. Let us divide the problem and the challenge 
into five sections: 

1. What is integration? 

2. The impact on organization 

A. Structure 

B. Emotions 

C. Knowledge j 

D. Data and flow 

3. Old geezers—young tigers 

4. A new look at old technologies 

5. The future 


WHAT IS INTEGRATION? 

There was a time when one could request information about a part number 
from a master mechanic or production control supervisor and be told what 
it was, its material, where it was stored, how to machine it, the black book 
dimensions used to "adjust" the engineering design, and more, Through the 
force of memory, long employment, and tenacity, people made the manual 
system operate. In a way these people were an integrated system, for 
they had stored and remembered a host of diverse data generated by 
several different departments. 

A few years ago, a famous pump manufacturer discovered that the as¬ 
sembly floor could no longer assemble pumps. It took a good deal of soul 
searching to discover that their skilled assemblers who had the know-how 
had retired. No written instructions existed to convert engineering design 
to a practical product. 

Products are no longer as simple as Henry Ford's black Model-T. We 
have added hundreds of varieties, electronic controls, closer tolerances, 

NC tool manufacturing, multiplant operations, and many more variables to 
the equation. 
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Material requirements planning (MRP) and its associated data require¬ 
ments and integration of knowledge began to integrate manufacturing and 
indicate not only the amount of data needed for the computer system to 
operate correctly but the disciplines required for an effective result. How¬ 
ever, this "downstream" activity almost completely ignored the Engineering 
Department whose personnel were considered to design "things," with no 
direct involvement in the flow of data. Thus, many portions of engineering 
documentation were mechanized by the Data Processing Department or the 
Manufacturing Department without engineering involvement. 

Introduction of CAD, CAE, and CAD/CAM have illustrated how a pre¬ 
ponderance of data used by all departments is initiated in the Engineering 
Department. Thus, we have discovered that they must join the team and 
help us to integrate data and the corresponding flow of information. 

Sharing data, not reinitiating it in each department, is integration. 

The need to share data has caused a severe strain on the present organiza¬ 
tion . 

THE IMPACT ON ORGANIZATION 
Structure 

In times past the sheer size of the manufacturing job required segmentation 
of authority and work effort. Engineering and Manufacturing organized 
themselves "vertically." Unfortunately, systems are organized horizontally 
between and through departments. Because each department is responsible 
for the accuracy of its own data and actions, one is naturally wary of 
using information generated by another. Figure 1 shows how vertical and 
horizontal relationships created a troublesome paradox. 

Preparation of data for computer systems was initiated with great fan¬ 
fare 20 or more years ago. Unfortunately, the electromechanical devices 
and small-scale computers available at the time combined with segmented 
functions created a series of computer systems that often were not com¬ 
patible and had much redundant data and overlap of function. Any gesture 
to combine or merge these systems met with significant resistance, for such 
combinations implied relinquishing responsibility and authority, as well as 
dependence upon others for performance of their jobs. 

Recently Steve Rosenthal of Boston University queried 64 experts in 
the field of factory automation. This group was almost unanimous in con¬ 
cluding that the most difficult problems in achieving computer-integrated 
manufacturing (CIM) are primarily managerial rather than technical. Chuck 
State of Wang argues that the Manufacturing Engineering Director cannot 
implement CIM; it is a matter for the Board Room.* 

With the significant increase in the power of computers and the ability 
to store large amounts of data, it is not difficult to imagine how identical 


*From an article written by an independent consulting firm. Savage Asso¬ 
ciates, Wellesley MA. "CIM The Organizational Issues, Fifth Generation 
Technology and Second Generation Organizations." 



FIGURE 1 Segmented organization. 


data can be used more effectively by persons in a host of different de¬ 
partments. This can be illustrated by placing persons from such depart¬ 
ments around a table as shown in Figure 2. This critical mass of people 
do the following: 

1. Determine whether a design requirement for a new order is avail¬ 
able through a retrieval system. 


DRAFTING 

STANDARDS 


DESIGN 

STANDARDS -*—► 


DESIGN 

RETRIEVAL 


DESIGN 

ANALYSIS —- 



PRODUCT 

STRUCTURE 

PARTS- 

ASSEMBLY 

FAMILY 

— ROUTINGS 

— N. C. TOOLS 

PRODUCTION 
-—- CONTROL 


ORDER 


THE NEW 
"CRITICAL MASS" 


SHIP 


FIGURE 2 The critical mass. 
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2. If none is available, use design analysis to create a new design to 
meet customer requirements. 

3 Apply design standards based on company requirements. 

4 '. Apply correct drafting standards to the new part and assembly 
designs. 

c PreDare a bill of materials for the new product. 

6 ' Prepare the geometry tor the parts and assembly of the produet. 

7. utilize a family routing for similar parts to prepare a specific 
routing for the new designs. 

fl Preoare the NC tool path for the new geometry. 

9 ! Enter the data for the parts and assembly into the MRP and the 
production scheduling system. 

This "round table" of people represents a "critical mass".of acti -Mies 
performed today in separate rooms with separate data, sequentially, over 

”“% y W 'Mdlng one ingredient, a data base, all of the persons involved may 
now nerform their tasks in parallel rather than sequentially and with the 
same, not repeated, data. In this atmosphere, organizational barriers can- 

n °‘ Folfowdng^are "^graphs from a booh written by Dr. Joseph 
Harrington. Jr. (a consultant with Arthur I>. Little), Computer Integrated 
Manufacturing, Robert E. Krieger Publishing Company, Huntington, New 
York, 1979. 

There are hundreds, if not thousands, of compartments in the or¬ 
ganizational structure of a typical large manufacturing company . 

Lile it is customary to find the lines of authority hi an 
following a pyramidal structure (frequently known as the military _ 
structure), it is not uncommon to find that many managers have tech¬ 
nical authority over the activities of groups reporting to another 
manager This fragmentation of management is far from desirable 
rough ft seems inevitable if very large organizations are to have an 
effective form of management. 

For a century and a half American industry has been teaching its 
middle managers that it is their responsibility to maximize the P™ 
tivity, efficiency, and output of their individual sectors.... ^op¬ 
timizing the subdivision does not guarantee that the total orgamza 
tion will operate optimally. On the contrary, while management struc¬ 
tures can he fragmented as much as one wishes, the manufacturing^ 
function carried out under that management still remains a mo ^ olltl " 1C 
unit If such a sturcture is to be optimized, it must be a totality and 
not piece by piece. Furthermore, these independent domains are in¬ 
herent barriers to communication. While information theoretic y s 
flow freely from point of origin to point of use anywhere in an organi¬ 
zation, all too frequently it is forced to follow the line structure of 
the organization up through the hierarchy to a common point and 
then down again to the destination. 

There are many reasons for such restricttons. the principal ones■. being 
the human traits of self-protection and desire to control all the eleme 
of one's own area. 
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Business school professors have been cautioning against this system for 
years. Its defects are obvious to the impartial observer and libraries 
are full of documents pointing out the hazards encountered. In a paper 
by Wickham Skinner, Professor of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, to the Technical Council of the Numerical 
Control Society, in April 1970, he stated, "The American factory 
system is obsolete." 

The last two decades have seen the introduction of new technologies 
that not only revolutionize the manufacturing process but virtually 
demand the revolution of the management process that go with them.... 
As can be seen, the web of information exchange reaches into every 
part of the manufacturing organization and electronically circumvents 
the old communication problems and all their inherent barriers... Ob¬ 
viously, the new system will not be dominated by a single person, 
such as the craftsmen of colonial days, but the same responsibilities 
will be fulfilled by an integrated group of persons. 

How then shall we meet the challenges that new technology presents to 
our organizations? Can we face them objectively, critically, and creatively? 
Our skill in solving this problem will be a major factor in the success of 
our future manufacturing efficiency and, perhaps, in our very survival. 

Emotions 

We have discussed at some length the implied necessity for a new organi¬ 
zational structure. The impact on all persons involved can be highly emo¬ 
tional. Many managers will feel that they have lost their "territory" and 
even their status. It may at times be difficult for personnel to know the 
exact function under which they operate and report. 

Certainly, today, one of the most significant problems of implementing 
a simple CAD/CAM system is organization. To whom should computer op¬ 
erations report—to Engineering—to Data Processing? To whom should the 
designers and/or drafters on terminals report—to the Director of CIM— 
to Engineering? To whom should the parts programmers report—to the 
Director of CIM—to Manufacturing—to Engineering? Many other unresolved 
problems of organization have and will create some fear, anxiety, anger, 
and frustration. 

Knowledge 

There seems to be no question that technical knowledge is outpacing our 
ability to utilize it. Even as this article is being read, both the knowledge 
of the reader and that of the writer concerning CIM is becoming obsolete. 

A quote from an article in the March 1983 Atlantic Monthly. "The Next 
American Frontier," by Robert B. Reich, Kennedy School of Government 
at Harvard, clarifies this point: 

A flexible manufacturing system requires an organization designed 
for change and adaptability; high volume, standardized production re¬ 
quires an organization geared to stability. 

A flexible manufacturing system is rooted in discovering and solving 
new problems; high volume standardized production basically involves 
routinizing the solutions to old problems. 
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The abundance of new knowledge will continually alter our concepts of 
manufacturing. New knowledge will change our design methods, parameters, 
and product specifications. For example, NASA has proposed that steel 
with special new characteristics be rolled in space. How will steel mill 
manufacturers face this challenge? ' 

How will we educate our drafters and our engineers? How will top and 
middle management become accustomed to managing these new and powerful 
techniques? 

Data and Flow 

For the past 20 years, data have been "flowing" more or less efficiently 
and effectively through a series of data processing business systems. Un¬ 
fortunately, as mentioned previously, engineering documentation has often 
been provided by other than the Engineering Department. With the imple¬ 
mentation of a significant new addition to this information and flow, part 
and assembly geometry, a new version and philosophy of data flow must be 
pictured. No longer can the Engineering Department sit by idly as others 
transform their data into computer information. The Engineering Depart¬ 
ment is now part of the day-to-day flow of information. In fact, it is the 
originator of much of it. 

Also, as illustrated graphically, use of a data base will create an at¬ 
mosphere where on-line systems used interactively will be mandatory. It 
should be remembered that the implementation of a CAD/CAM system and 
CIM, including the graphics and design analysis portion, will be success¬ 
ful only when all users understand and willingly embrace the new tech¬ 
nologies. 

How will we create enthusiasm in an Engineering Department to obtain 
its cooperation? How will other departments accept data from Engineering 
without reinventing it? Will Manufacturing Engineering be satisfied with the 
accuracy of geometry and other data created in Engineering? 


OLD CEEZERS—YOUNG TIGERS 

Young "tigers" and old "geezers" describe different types of people to each 
of us. We should use these terms not to describe a chronological age but a 
way of thinking—a philosophy used in addressing the day-to-day work¬ 
place. The implementation of new technologies has created a new problem. 

It is possible for a company to believe that a young enthusiast, a 
young tiger with much knowledge about the new technologies, be placed in 
a position of responsibility and authority to implement them. Unfortunately, 
this person may make little use of past knowledge, problems, company histo¬ 
ry, and other significant background material. 

On the other hand, to make certain that this past background is not 
destroyed, an experienced person within the company may be assigned the 
responsibility and authority. Unfortunately, this person may be uncom¬ 
fortable with the new technology—perhaps even antagonistic to its use. 

In either case, the company may not be well served. How can we merge 
the best of both? How can we take a mixed group of old tigers and young 
geezers so that they will integrate the best of the old and the new? This 
may well be the most important consideration and challenge of all. 


A NEW LOOK AT OLD TECHNOLOGIES 

For the past several decades, members of management have tended to be 
uninvolved in the solution of "minor" systems problems. This lack of parti¬ 
cipation has created incomplete or parochial solutions. Now this lack of 
participation is showing up in the need to modernize present systems be¬ 
fore investing time and money in more sophisticated and exacting new 
ones. 

It is inevitable that members of management must now participate in 
solutions, because most of the problems they represent are not depart¬ 
mental but corporate in scope. These details are not glamorous. Often 
they cannot be evaluated clearly in economic terms. Nevertheless,- many of 
them have delayed modernization for a long time and must be addressed or 
an integrated CIM system may be impossible to implement. Let us discuss 
a few of them: 

Part numbers. 

Piece part drawings. 

Bill of materials. 

Modular design. 

Design retrieval. 

Part families. 

Part Numbers 

Almost 50% of companies in the United States have job-oriented and not 
part-number-oriented systems, and the part-number systems in a propor¬ 
tional number of companies are out of date with obsolete built-in signifi¬ 
cance and too long and/or a difficult mixture of alphanumeric symbols. 

Job-number systems were impressed upon Manufacturing to make cer¬ 
tain that the cost of an order was collected. Because job number accuracy 
wais accentuated, job numbers soon replaced part numbers in significance 
within the system. Thus, it is possible to find identical designs with iden¬ 
tical part numbers being manufactured separately under different job num¬ 
bers. Two cases may occur: Job numbers within the same customer order 
will be different, hiding duplicate parts; and job numbers between orders 
will be different, hiding duplicate parts. Integration of requirements, 
manufacturing planning, family routings, and design retrieval cannot in¬ 
crease productivity if this artificial segmentation is continued. Thus, the 
Accounting Department, as well as Engineering and Manufacturing, must 
convert to a system that makes the part number the means to retrieve data 
and combine requirements. 

Many part numbers are too long because they been stuffed with signi¬ 
ficant data that is useful to only a few, is often redundant, and may be 
obtained and maintained more easily in other ways. (The writer has seen a 
part-number system requiring 45 digits!) Streamlining activities from the 
creation of a new design in a CAD/CAM system to its manufacture on an 
NC machine tool requires a system that can be implemented rapidly and 
used as a tool and not a millstone. In addition* far greater access to en¬ 
gineering documentation, from design geometry to engineering drawings 
and parts lists, requires a simple means of obtaining the data. Recognizing 
that a part number is the "key" to all other data concerning the design, 
that key—the part number—should be short and easy to use. 
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It will not be easy to change a part-number system to make it reliable 
and more important than the job number, but productivity demands it. Few 
conversions have been successful without management participation, includ¬ 
ing awareness, understanding, and agreement. 

Piece Part Drawings 

A large segment of today’s manufacturing companies also have multipart 
drawings and assemblies. These companies should convert to piece part 
drawings. Eleven reasons for such a conversion exist: 

1. Clarity of fabrication details 

2. Economical part design 

3. Documentation changes 

4. Part reusability 

5. Design retrieval systems 

6. Elimination of duplication 

7. Raw material requirements 

8. Principles of manufacturing 

A. Routing requirements 

B. Tooling requirements 

C. Group technology 

9. Family drawing preparation 

10. Computer-aided drafting 

11. Purchased part documentation 

Personnel within the Engineering Department of a company who do not 
now have piece part drawings tend to resist this change, marshaling emo¬ 
tional forces rather than logic. Such statements as "It will create more 
paper," "It will take more time," and "It will cost more" are heard. The 
corresponding benefits as outlined in the 11 reasons for the conversion 
are rarely heard. Members of management must participate in the resolu¬ 
tion of this problem to avoid endless discussions and long delays. 


Bill of Materials 

Job-number systems initiated by accounting departments were, at one time, 
a worthy alternate, or replacement, for a bill of material system. It must 
be remembered that the dsicipline of job-number accounting met the re¬ 
quirements of an accurate costing system. However, a mechanized bill of 
materials performs all the functions for which job costing was designed and 
meets many additional integrated system requirements that a job-number 
system cannot hope to achieve. 

A bill of materials is an accurate and rapid means to record part and 
assembly relationships in an engineering design. In addition, it will eventu¬ 
ally be the data base method to store and retrieve geometric data for part 
and assembly designs. It has already become a mandatory system in the 
implementation of MRP and other mechanized engineering documentation 
systems. Thus, it is imperative that a bill of materials be installed and/or 
enhanced within a manufacturing company. 
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Modular Design 

A significant advance in product documentation occurs when modular design 
techniques are used. The principle of modular design is to extract all de¬ 
sign variables from the product and arrange them into separate bills of 
materials known as "attachments." These variable parts may also be moved 
to higher levels in the old bill of materials or split into segmented assem¬ 
blies. The remainder or "constant" poriton of the product is then divided 
into major assemblies, often called "modules." It should be emphasized that 
the physical design must be converted, if necessary, to match this divi¬ 
sion. Several important results are obtained with this procedure: 

1. Modules and attachments are used on a master schedule to generate 
MRP. 

2. Modules and attachments are combined based on a customer order, 
thus eliminating a significant number of bills of materials for slight 
variations to a product. It might be best explained by stating that 
a product is documented by part numbers that are expanded in 
quantity, arithmetically utilizing modular design rather than in¬ 
creasing geometrically as required when each variation is document¬ 
ed with a specific bill of materials. 

3. Less inventory is required to maintain many product variations 
because the modules and attachments may be stocked in prepara¬ 
tion for an order rather than for all possible combinations. 

4. More standardization of products is possible because each module 
is designed to mate with other modules and attachments. Minor 
variations do not require complete new documentation—only that 
which shows changes. 

5. Production can be increased in that the modules can now be identi¬ 
fied and produced together, where previously identical assemblies 
and parts may have been hidden under different bill of materials 
part numbers and under several variations within them. 

Design Retrieval 

The most significant tool for successful implementation and integration of 
CIM and CAD/GAM is a classification and design retrieval system. Often 
thought of as only an engineering tool, management must understand the 
principles of these systems in order to see their corporate implications and 
importance. 

Classification systems within a manufacturing system can be divided 
into four segments: raw material, purchase parts, designed parts, and 
assemblies and products. Let us look for a moment at the designed part 
segment. 

Using a classification system, designed parts are divided into "families" 
with similar geometric shape, form, or functional relationships. One simple 
family, for example, may be those designs that are metallic, round, mul¬ 
tiple diameter, with diameters successively decreasing, or with a through- 
going center hole. This family will contain 15 to 20 parts if the system is 
properly designed. The importance of part families for productivity im¬ 
provement and production standardization are discussed below. 
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A design retrieval system will have many uses and economic benefits. 

Some of them are as follows: 

1 Design retrieval statistics have shown that from 4% to 20% of new 
designs already exist if they can be retrieved. Because the cost 
of creating a new design may vary from $12,000 for a 
forging to $200 for a simple fabricated part, elimination of design 
redundancy generates a significant savings. (Many companiesj who 
have implemented a design retrieval system have paid for it m less 

2. Uniformity of data is encouraged by use of a design retr ^ 1 SyS " 
tem. This also allows a more detailed description of purchased 
parts, avoiding one-vendor restrictions. 

3 When designs are classified using permanent form, shape, or func 
tional features, an important part family data base can be estab 
lished. These data are the key to the inetgration of Cl . 

Engineers (and others) tend to resist the implementation of a design 
retrieval system. Thus, management must assist in developing a climate 
conducive for such a system. 


A direct and important result of a classification system is part family data. 
Suppose one was asked to look at 80,000 designs and establish Rafting 
standards routings, and tooling for them. It would be easier, more pr 
tical, and more logical to consider them not as individual designs| 
randomly but rather as 1,000 part families where similar parts with sunder 
features are gathered. It is more prudent, quicker, and more economical 
to tackle standardization using 1,000 families rather th “ 80 ' 00 ^'“'J^ 
parts. A properly designed retrieval system wiU allow this to take place. 

Some of the family data that can be generated are as follows: 

Design standards. 

Drafting standards. 

Producibility tips. 

Design analysis parameters. 

Family processes. 

Parts catalogs. 

Tooling catalog. 

NC cutter tool path. 

Parametric drawings and geometry. 

These data might be used in the following beneficial ways: 

1 a parametric drawing can be used in conjunction with the classifi¬ 
cation system and a parts catalog. When a new design is required, 
a look at the appropriate part family and catalog section will make 
bertain no existing design meets the new criteria. Once confirmed, 
the parametric family drawing is invoked to enter the dimensions 
and other criteria for the new design, and the computer prepares 
it automatically in the form of a drawing. (A parametric drawing 
should be considered a special program that literally draws the 
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geometry of a part. However, the program has voids in it. With 
appropriate prompts, the user fills the voids by entering all the 
dimensional data necessary to create a specific design.) 

2. The family of parts may be examined to create a family process and 
routing that optimizes the work centers, setup time and require¬ 
ments, and other data for the family. This first requires a study 
of the present routings and processes which, when complete, will 
result in a more uniform and optimum set of routings. It will also 
allow all new designs to be released quickly by preparation of a 
new routing and process through .minor alterations to the existing 
family process and routing. 

3. Once a family of parts is established, an index of perishable tools, 
jigs, and fixtures can be prepared for each pf them. This index 
may be used so that new designs will not generate new tooling un¬ 
til the family of tools index has been examined. 

4. The classical use of part families is that of "group technology" or 
"cellular manufacturing." Using family data as design sizes, weights 
raw materials, and forecasted usage, machine cells can be developed 

5. A family tool path for those operations requiring NC tools will also 
expedite the preparation of a specific tool path for a new design. 

In addition, tool packages for an NC tool can be examined to make 
certain that no additional features, such as nonstandard hole sizes, 
taps, and so forth, have extended the tool package requirements 
to create a tool change. This type of standardization is also accen¬ 
tuated in the use of producibility tips. 

6. Producibility tips imply a joint agreement between Engineering and 
Manufacturing in the best means to standardize methods and make 
manufacturing more economical, higher in quality, and uniform. 

Such items as standard drills and taps, bevels, bend radii, finishes; 
and plating, standardized by family, create a fine benchmark for 
both Engineering and Manufacturing to avoid unnecessary costs 

and engineering changes. In addition, the producibility tips are 
not restrictive. They are usually tabulated on the basis of cost, 
with comparative cost increases also shown should they be changed. 
This allows designers alternate methods of design but indicates 
"penalties" or costs of alternate methods. 

If we review the details that require management attention, it is ap¬ 
parent that the majority of them are instituted in Engineering. This recog¬ 
nition again emphasizes the need to bring the Engineering activities into 
the mainstream of data flow in business and CAD/CAM systems. If CIM is 
to be realized both as a technique and as a truly integrated approach to 
manufacturing, however, all departments must communicate more readily, 
faster, more precisely, more honestly, and with management knowledge and 
approval. The challenge to management is there for all to see. 


It is important to understand that "future shock" will remain with us. We 
must learn the lessons of flexibility, continuing education, new management 
techniques and, above all, we must expand and maintain our sense of 
humor; the latter is truly important. As soon as we are confident that we 
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understand some new technology, our knowledge becomes obsolete and, 
perhaps, worthless. The only certain knowledge that we have today is 
that constant change is constant. Let us develop our management techniques 
and actively participate to take advantage of these challenging new ideas 
and inventions. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

MIS (management information system). A discipline designed to pre¬ 
pare and present timely data to operating personnel in their per¬ 
formance of daily activities. 

CAE (computer-aided engineering). A process that uses a set of algo¬ 
rithms and formulas to design products, parts, and assemblies 
more rationally, effectively, and economically. 

CAD (computer-aided design). A discipline used to capture the geom¬ 
etry of design in a manner in which both Engineering and Manu¬ 
facturing can use it to create physical parts and assemblies accu¬ 
rately and rapidly. 

CAM (computer-aided manufacturing). A process used to convert de¬ 
sign entities into physical parts and assemblies using the latest 
manufacturing techniques as generative process planning, NC 
tools, and flexible manufacturing or group technology. 

MRP (material requirements planning). A technique used to schedule 
material into the manufacturing process at the proper time and in 
the proper quantities. 

MRPII (manufacturing resource planning). An extension of MRP that 
adds to the technique of material logistics by scheduling produc¬ 
tion machines and manpower requirements as an integrated system. 

CIM (computer-integrated manufacturing). The integration of all the 

support systems, with a significant emphasis on an integrated data 
base to avoid redundancy, increase productivity, and create a 
synergistic pool of information. 


CHARLES S. KNOX 
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C. ITOH ELECTRONICS, INC. 


Established in December, 1973, C. Itoh Electronics, Inc. (CIE), was the 
successor to a small electronics activity within the parent company, C. Itoh 
and Comapany (America), Inc. 

Beginning in November 1968, marketing of small Japanese-produced 
printer mechanisms was begun, with the first sale made in May 1969 to Wang 
Laboratories. These printer mechanisms became some of the first Japanese- 
manufactured printer devices sold outside of Japan. In the mid-1970s CIE 
determined that microcomputers in the early stages of development would 
eventually need a printer that would be price and configuration compatible 
with low-cost computers. Nick Kondur, an independent consultant was 
hired to design the first low-cost, desktop 80-column printer in June 1976. 
When the product was initially put into production, Anadex, a company 
headquartered in the Los Angeles area, was selected as the manufacturer. 

With its partner, Thomas L. Siwecki, and the research facilities at 
Stanford Research Institute, CIE developed the first optical storage and re¬ 
trieval system beginning in April 1976. The same team jointly developed one 
of the earliest printers in 1979. 

As the microcomputer industry gained momentum in 1979—1980, CIE pro¬ 
vided a low-cost daisy-wheel printer for less than $1000. This allowed the 
microcomputer manufacturers, for example Exidy and Ohio Scientific, to sell 
their systems for business applications and thereby compete favorably with 
dedicated word processors and other dedicated business systems. 

In conjunction with Apple, beginning in 1982, CIE helped to develop 
the first printer for the Macintosh and thereby made desktop publishing 
available to everyone. 

After a 3-year development cycle, CIE delivered the first low-cost ion 
deposition printer to users who could provide very low-cost, in-house 
printing. The ion printer provides users with the capability of obviating 
the need to use offset or similar kinds of printing equipment. 

CIE is a company with sales of more than $500 million. It is a signif¬ 
icant exporter of U.S.-manufactured, high-technology products to Japan, 
in addition to developing and importing offshore-manufactured products. 
Through its affiliated companies, it is in the satellite communication, fiber 
optics, transoceanic communication, and value-added network industries. 


ROBERT J. COWAN 
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CCITT, the International Telegraph and Telephone Commit 

ie a committee of the International Telecommunications Union (ITU^, whrch 

is a specialized agency of the United Nations OrgamzaMn. The in, which 
is located in Geneva, Switzerland, is composed of five subunits. the 
Secretariat, the Administrative Council, the International Frequency Regis 
trSon Boa^d (IFRB), the CCITT, and the CCIR, the International Radio 

Consultative Comrnmee ^ ^ recommend standards for communication 
svstems The go^ of these standards is to provide a specification for 
interconnecting existing telecommunication networks throughou^ 
and to define a uniform access mechanism to these networks. To date, ap 
Ornately 2,000 recommendations for standards covering all aspects of 
telecommunications have been made by CCITT. generally repre- 

About 160 nations participate in the CCITT. They g 
sented by delegations formed by their governmental agencies responsible^ 
for telecommunications. For most countries these agencies are ei ^p t > 
telegraph, and telephone (PTT) administrations. Histonc^ly .the Unt 
States has participated in CCITT through representatives of AT&T with 
State Department oversight. In recent years, the Federal Commumcat 
Commission (FCC) and the National Telecommunications and 
Administration have become increasingly involved. The “ 
ministration members of CCITT vote on the proposed recommendations. 

Telecommunications users and suppliers of communication eqmpment and 
services are thus not directly involved in the approval of recommendations. 
However, they can participate in the process of developing a recommen a 1 
“Tough oonuitation with Iheir national delagation. In addition , 
classes of membership to CCITT are available for non g ov “ n “ , ®“*^“^ e 
pators or observers. Recognized private operating agencies (RPOA) 
public or private companies that supply telecommunications services O-e., 

AT&T ITT). CCITT also recognizes some users, manufacturers, an 

* gl’zSons as scientific and industrial organizations 
maintained between CCITT and other groups, such at. the 
Organization for Standardization (ISO), the European Computer Manufactur 
erif Association (ECMA), and the International TaecommumMtio 
Group (INTUG). Finally, special treaty agencies such as the World Meteor 
“logical Organization, wiich have a vested interest in telecommumca,^ 
can participate in CCITT. These groups do not participate ^rec'ly in the 
voting on recommendations but contribute greatly to thDir formulat . 

The supreme body of the CCITT is the Plenary Assemblywhich is 
made up of all interested administration members and any RPOA with the 
” Tr°Z of 1 administration member. The Plenary Assemb^meet. approx- 
imately every 4 years and identifies areas of interest and formul-a^queB 
tions that it wishes to study. Study groups are cr " ate .^7 f t T h a e bl a e SS " mbly ’ 
and questions are assigned to each group for investigation (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 CCITT Study Groups 
I Telegraph operation and tariff 
II Telephone operation and tariff 

III General tariff principles 

IV Transmission maintenance of international lines, circuits, and chains 
V Protection against electromagnetic disturbances 

VI Protection and specifications of cable sheaths and poles 
VII New networks for data transmission 

VIII Telegraph and data terminal equipment; local connecting lines 

IX Telegraph transmission quality; specification of equipment and rules 
for the maintenance of telegraph channels 

X Telegraph switching 
XI Telephone switching and signaling 

XII Telephone transmission performance and local telephone networks 

XIII Automatic and semiautomatic telephone networks 

XIV Facsimile telegraph transmission and equipment 
XV Transmission systems 

XVI Telephone circuits 
XVII Data transmission 
XVIII Digital networks 


Much of the work of CCITT is done in study groups. Often working parties 
are formed from the study group to focus on specific sets of questions. 

Special rapporteurs may be assigned to coordinate the investigation of specif¬ 
ic points of study. The study groups hold international and regional meetings 
over a study period of 4 years to discuss and attempt to resolve the questions 
that they have been given. The current study period began in 1985. 

At the end of the study period, the recommendations of the study groups 
are voted on at a Plenary Assembly of the CCITT and, if accepted, are pub¬ 
lished as official CCITT standard recommendations (Table 2) . The multivolume 
book of recommendations for each study period, is given a color designation 
(i.e., "the yellow book"). Recommendations may be altered or updated by a 
study group in a subsequent study period. 

The official languages of the ITU are French, English, Spanish, Chinese, 
and Russian, the first three of which are designated as working languages. 

All CCITT publications are printed in French, with most of them also pub¬ 
lished in English and Spanish editions. 

CCITT recommendations are generally implemented as standards in Europe. 
The United States and several other countries consider the standards recom¬ 
mendations to have the status of treaties that must be ratified by their re¬ 
spective legislative bodies before adoption. In the United States, existing 
standards from groups such as the Electronic Industries Association (EIA), 
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TABLE 2 CCITT Recommendations Series 

A Organization of the work in CCITT 
B Means of expression 

D Lease of circuits 

E Telephone operations and tariffs 

F Telegraph operation and tariffs 

G Telephone transmission on metallic lines, radio links, satellite, and radio¬ 
telephone systems 

H Lines used for the transmission of signals other than telephone signals, 
such as telegraph, facsimile, data, etc. 

I Integrated services digital networks 

J Program and television transmission 

K Protection against interference 

L Protection of cable sheaths and poles 

M Maintenance: telephony, telegraphy, and data transmission 
N Maintenance: sound program and television transmission 
P Quality of telephone transmission 

Q Signaling and switching 

R Telegraph 

S Printing telegraph equipment 

T Facsimile 

U Telegraph switching 

V Data transmission 

X Public data networks 

Z Software _ 

The Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (IEEE) , and the American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI) have remained dominant. In newer areas 
of communication applications, the CCITT recommendations have seen an in¬ 
creasing rate of adoption by American manufacturers of communications equip¬ 
ment and suppliers of communications services. 

Of primary interest are the CCITT recommendations for data communica¬ 
tions that have been developed by two CCITT study groups (Table 3). Study 
group VII is responsible for recommending standards for data communication 
over public data networks. Recommendations developed by this group are 
given identifiers with the prefix "X" (i.e., X.21, X.25, etc.). These are 
termed the "X" series recommendations. Study group XVII has the task of 
recommending standards for data communication over telephone systems. 

These recommendations have a "V" prefix and are called the "V" series recom¬ 
mendations (i.e., V.21 and V.24). 
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TABLE 3 Sample CCITT Recommendations 

300 bits per second duplex modem standardized for use in the general 
switched telephone network. 

List of definitions for interchange circuits between data terminal equip¬ 
ment (DTE) and data circuit-terminating equipment (DCE) . 

Loop test devices for modems. 

Interface between DTE and DCE for synchronous operation on public 
data networks. 

X.25 Interface between DTE and DCE for terminals operating in the packet 
mode on public data networks. 

X.75 Terminal and transit call control procedures and data transfer system 
on international circuits between packet-switched data networks. 


V. 21 

V.24 

V. 54 
X.21 


The current CCITT work that seems to have attracted the most attention 
from the telecommunications community is the Integrated Services Digital Net¬ 
work (ISDN) standards development. ISDN's will, combine voice, data, and 
video traffic over a single digital network. These networks will be composed 
of wire, radio, satellite, and optical links. Other ongoing CCITT work focuses 
on the development of standards for languages for the description, design, 
and control of telecommunication networks. 

Note: CCITT publications may be obtained by contacting 

General Secretariat 

International Telecommunications Union 
Place des Nations 
1211 Geneva 20 
Switzerland 
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Goals in International Telecommunications and Information: An outline 
for United States Policy, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D.C. , 1983. 
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CENTURY ANALYSIS, INC. 


KENNETH SOCHATS 


Century Analysis, Inc. (CAI), is a California corporation having its 
headquarters 30 miles east of San Francisco in Pacheco, California. 

Founded in 1975, CAI today is a recognized leader in the worldwide 
information-processing community as a provider of high-quality systems soft¬ 
ware and productivity tools for large-scale, mainframe-oriented communications 
environments. The company has been awarded numerous product performance 
awards for its communications and software offerings, as well as top industry 
ratings for user-product acceptance. 

Although it may seem that a background in mainframe computing would 
have little relevance in microcomputing, it is actually the contrary. Although 
CAI started purely as a mainframe software developer, it soon came to realize 
that "information management" necessitated more than one level of processing; 
what it required was four levels: personal, departmental, networked, and 
mainframe. 

Beginning with the need to proliferate the mainframe's capabilities to 
end users within an organization, CAI became heavily involved in the combi¬ 
nation of 16-bit microprocessor technologies and office automation systems 
distributed in a large-scale telecommunications network. The vehicle chosen 
to front end to the mainframe was a microcomputer, used as an intelligent 
communications processor to cost effectively service these large terminal 
networks. This product, called OSI (Office Systems Interface), later became 
the heart of still another CAI offering, DeskNet, a hardware/software product 
that provides the ability to run mainframe software and CAI-developed word 
processing and spreadsheet applications in a multiprocessing, multiwindow 
environment, providing the end user with a friendly and unintimidating view 
of information handling through one consistent workstation. 

As a result of these ventures, CAI entered a new realm-culminating its 
several hundred man-years of combined experience in information processing 
software and mainframe and microtechnology into a general business office 
automation product called OFFICEWARE. 

OFFICEWARE is an integrated office automation system designed to run on 
IBM's PC product line. It was designed to meet the present and future needs 
of the office environment by providing comprehensive, integrated, and easy- 
to-use information-processing capabilities that span personal, departmental, 
network, and mainframe processing. 

In a single-user, hard-disk-based PC environment (see Fig. 1), OFFICE- 
WARE operates under PC-DOS and provides the user with a multiprocessing 
window-based operating environment and a full set of integrated personal 
tools, including word processing, spreadsheet, business graphics, list 
management, calendering, things to do, reminders, and an electronic filing 
system. It also includes a built-in terminal emulator to simultaneously access 
non-OFFICEWARE information-processing resources. 
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Processing 



FIGURE 1. Single-user OFFICEWARE. 




Non-Otticeware 

Processing 

Resources 


FIGURE 3. OFFICEWARE expanded network. 


In a basic network (see Fig. 2), PCs are connected using a star topology 
to a PC/AT running XENIX. Individual users are provided with an additional 
set of interuser network facilities. Phone and free-form messages are easily 
forwarded. A "send" function allows documents to be transferred in final 
and/or in revisable form. The personal calendar becomes a networked calendar 
that automatically checks other users' schedules and interfaces to the mail 
application to deliver scheduling information. A central print server allows 
printer sharing to take place. A document-archiving subsystem allows sharing 
access to multiuser departmental applications running on the PC/AT. A net¬ 
work monitoring subsystem immediately informs users of network traffic 
requiring their attention no matter what work is currently active. 
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In an expanded network (see Fig. 3), an Ethernet local area network 
(LAN) is introduced to provide users access to other processors (e.g., existing 
mainframe) using a gateway. PCs can he either directly connected and/or 
CAI concentrator-attached to the LAN. Non-OFFICEWARE computers can be 
either interface capabilities. The end user is provided with a new window 
type that allows simultaneous desktop access to these added resources. 

The desktop is the key to OFFICEWARE's power, with such features as 
windows, pull-down selection lists, softkeys, across-applications cut/paste, 
and context-sensitive help. OFFICE WARE'S multiprocessing operating environ¬ 
ment and applications were all written by the same development team using 
the OFFICEWARE Toolkit; the result is such unparalleled ease of learning and 
ease of use that it is not uncommon for a new user to become fully productive 
without looking at the documentation. 

The expanding PC product line, with its memory, compute power, disk 
storagey and ability to be networked, proved to be an excellent environment 
for the product. This multilayered open architecture provided a flexible, 
comprehensive, cost effective solution for information processing and office 
automation while being adaptable to new developments as they take place m 


the inforamtion-processing industry. 

CAI's investment in OFFICEWARE development currently stands at well 
over $7 million. Significant resources were committed to ensuring that the 
different types of processing (personal, departmental, network, and main¬ 
frame), which CAI recognizes must be available as office automation, become 
a requirement, rather than an option, in the modern business environment. 


SARA LAFRANCE 


Editor's Note: Since this was written, OFFICEWARE has evolved from simply 
integrated office automation into a network management system, The micro¬ 
processor still functions as an intelligent of "smart" workstation, but rather 
than standalone or attached to a LAN, now participates in an extensive, 
multi-computer network. For more information, the reader should contact: 
Century Analysis Inc., 114 Center Ave. , Pacheco, California 94553. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, 
MICROCOMPUTERS IN 


INTRODUCTION 

This article, reviewing the role of microcomputers in chemical engineering, can 
be compared to a snapshot taken of a rapidly moving object; the details are 
blurred, but the general outline is clear. The moving object, of course, is 
digital technology. Forty years ago, when the first electronic digital com¬ 
puters were developed, it would have been impossible to have predicted how 
rapidly those early behemoths with their thousands of vacuum tubes, huge 
power supplies, and air conditioning systems would be replaced by solid-state 
technology with orders of magnitude reduction in size, operating cost, and 
price. It is equally dangerous today to predict just where future developments 
will occur. However, it is important to realize that from the standpoint of the 
computer user, it is the tools that are changing and not the fundamental 
principles of the discipline. This article will, therefore, emphasize the ways 
in which microcomputers are being used and can be used in chemical engineer¬ 
ing practice and is not intended to serve as a buying guide for hardware or 
software. It is written to inform the practicing chemical engineer about micro¬ 
computer applications and to provide an overview of computer applications in 
chemical engineering for the computer specialist. 

The term microcomputer is defined in different ways. As used here, it 
refers to any computer that is contained on a single board or the equivalent 
of a single board. It includes personal or desktop computers, as well as 
special-purpose instrumentation and control computers. Because of advances 
in computer hardware, the computing ability of the microcomputer is being 
expanded continually. The discussion that follows will therefore include 
reference to applications that are not now practical with microcomputers but 
that may become so in the near future. 


MICROCOMPUTER AIDS FOR DESIGN AND SIMULATION 

One of the most important functions of the chemical engineer is the design of 
new chemical plants and the modification of the operation of existing plants. 
Process design generally refers to the development of a new process, and 
process simulation, to the analysis of an existing process. Because the form¬ 
er requires the consideration of alternative design structures and the selec¬ 
tion of a best design, it is open ended. The latter requires that a mathe¬ 
matical model for the existing process be developed and then used to study 
and improve process performance. A typical plant consists of a large number 
of processing units through each of which material is continously flowing. 
Processing units are usually interdependent, and a change in one unit af¬ 
fects many other units. Some operations involve toxic materials and are 
carried out at high temperatures and high pressures, and safety must be a 
continual concern. 
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An important part of the process engineer's work is the calculation of 
unit performance. This may involve the design of a new unit, a modification 
of an existing unit, or the effect of a change in some operating condition 
(perhaps a flow rate, a temperature, or a pressure) on the operation of 
the unit. At a higher level, the integration of individual process units into 
a complete process must be carried out with increased consideration for 
economic and social factors. The way in which all of these calculations are 
being carried out is undergoing revolutionary changes. 


The Desktop Personal Computer 

Thirty years ago, the working tool of the process engineer was the slide 
rule-an analog device for multiplying and dividing with accuracy to about 
three significant figures. Mechanical calculators or large mainframe computers 
could be used for problems requiring more precision. About 20 years ago, 
the first microcomputers in the form of the hand-held calculator came into 
widespread use. These early calculators with 8 to 12 significant figures, 
built-in trigonometric functions, and one or two memory cells were in them¬ 
selves a great advance in computational ability, but they are primitive tools 
compared with the present day personal computer. At a modest cost, the 
process engineer now has on his desktop a computer that is more powerful 
than mainframe computers of 20 years ago. It will have about 500Kb of 
random access memory, perhaps 10Mb of disk storage, communication facili¬ 
ties for access to other computers, and computer programs that can be used 
to solve many of the routine process design problems that arise. It has been 
estimated that three out of four engineers will be using a personal computer 
on the job by 1990 [1]. 


Design of Process Modules 

A complete chemical process can be broken down into individual steps, called 
process modules or unit operations. The design of an individual module 
is a standard procedure. The calculations for a typical process module re¬ 
quire the solution of a set of simultaneous equations describing the perform¬ 
ance of the unit. The equations describe the physical phenomena that govern 
the operation of the unit, as well as material balances and energy balances 
made about the unit. The complete set of equations constitutes a mathe¬ 
matical model for the unit operation and may include economic factors such 
as construction and operating costs. If the values of the process variables 
(e.g., temperatures, pressures, and flows) do not change in time, the 
process is said to be at steady state, and the equations will be a set of 
simultaneous algebraic nonlinear equations. If the values of the process 
variables change in time, then the process is said to be dynamic, and the 
equations will be a set of simultaneous nonlinear differential equations. 

Most process units operate at steady state, and the steady-state equations 
are usually used as the basis for the design. The discussion in this sec¬ 
tion is limited to the solution of steady-state equations. However, the 
dynamic characteristics of a process are very important and must be con¬ 
sidered in the analysis of control systems, plant start-up and shutdown, and 
response to emergencies. The solution of dynamic equations will be treated 
later when control systems are discussed. 

A rigorous description of a process module may easily be a hundred or 
more equations, and if the equations are nonlinear, as is usually the case, an 


iterative solution method is needed. Less rigorous descriptions are, of 
course, available and frequently used. The availability of computers has 
led to increased use of more complicated mathematical models for process 
units, even in some cases when simpler models would do as well. Just as work 
expands to fill the time available, computational requirements will expand 
to saturate the available computing facilities. 

Some typical process modules used in the chemical industry are (a) dis¬ 
tillation columns, ( b ) absorption and stripping columns, (c) chemical re¬ 
actors, (d) heat exchangers, (e) solid-liquid separators, and (f) piping 
networks. 

Microcomputer software is available for these processes and for many 
others. Listings of available programs can be found in publications of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers [2], Chemical Engineering (McGraw- 
Hill, New York), The Software Catalog [3], publications of CACHE Corpora¬ 
tion (Austin, TX), and others (4—6). In addition, many corporations have 
developed their own programs, which are not available to the public. New 
programs are being added continually. As with all software, the user must 
make sure that the program will run on his/her computer, will solve his/her 
problem, and that the seller will provide technical assistance if needed. 

Process Flowsheeting 

As indicated above, a complete process is composed of many interconnected 
process modules, and the design of a complete process must take this into 
account. There is often a strong interaction or coupling between modules 
because of recycle, which is the recirculation and subsequent reprocessing 
of unreacted material or undesired products. The need for recycle arises 
from thermodynamic and kinetic limitations and not from process inefficiency. 
Another kind of interaction arises because of interchanges of energy between 
units—for example, the use of a heat exchanger to cool a hot product stream 
with a cold feed stream. Because of these interactions, the performance of 
one unit cannot be considered in isolation from other units. 

The equations for a complete process can be obtained by taking the 
equations for the individual process units and linking them together properly. 
This is sometimes called flowsheeting. The solution of the resultant sets of 
simultaneous equations can be difficult in spite of the fact that algorithms 
for solution of the individual units may be well developed. One method is to 
create subroutines for each kind of process unit and then write an executive 
program that will call the subroutines as needed. Each subroutine is written 
with standard inputs and standard outputs. If, when a subroutine is called, 
all the input information for the unit is not available (usually because the 
missing input is a recycle stream), it becomes necessary to assume trial 
values for the missing inputs and to correct them in subsequent iterations. 

A good executive program minimizes the number of iteration variables by 
careful analysis of the flowsheet and by making the order of calculation 
correspond, as much as possible, with the flow of material through the 
process. This is sometimes called the "sequential-modular" method [7]. 

An alternative and theoretically better, but more complicated, method is to 
solve the equations for units and interconnections simultaneously—called 
equation-oriented flowsheeting IS], 

Flowsheeting programs can be classified by the scope of the problems 
that can be solved. One very effective approach for preliminary design 
problems that emphasize mass and energy balances is to use a microcomputer 
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and one of the many spreadsheet programs that are available [9]. Although 
spreadsheets are excellent for some purposes, they require some program¬ 
ming and are not applicable to many processes. For more complicated systems, 
it is desirable to use programs developed for analysis of chemical plants. The 
simplest kind of flowsheet program is one designed for a particular process 
or class of processes. An example is the flowsheeting program for coal 
preparation plants, which was developed at the University of Pittsburgh for 
the Department of Energy [JO] . It can be used to design a new coal prepara¬ 
tion plant or to simulate the performance of an existing plant. Modules are 
provided for each of the common unit operations in a coal preparation plant, 
such as crushing, screening, washing, and dewatering. The program was 
developed over a 10-year period and was originally designed to run on a 
mainframe computer in a batch-processing environment. During this time, 
however, development in computer hardware were such that the program can 
now be run on a microcomputer. A typical plant configuration requires 
about 8 minutes on an IBM PC-AT equipped with a hard disk and a numerical 
coprocessor. 

General-purpose flowsheeting programs are distinguished from special- 
purpose programs in that they can solve larger problems, have provision 
for more kinds of unit operations, have more sophisticated methods for conver¬ 
gence of recycle calculations, and have larger data bases for physical prop¬ 
erties and other information needed in the design. They generally require 
that a minicomputer or mainframe computer be used, but this will certainly 
change in the near future as versions become available for microcomputers. 
Indictive of this trend is the recent availability of HYSIM, an interactive 
simulator [11] that can be run on a personal computer. Some widely used 
general-purpose flowsheeting programs that are commercially available are 
PROCESS (Simulation, Sciences, Inc. , Fullerton, CA) and ASPEN (Aspen 
Technology, Inc., Cambridge, MA). 

Plant Design 

Process design, as described above, is only one step in a complete design. 

It is used to establish a desirable configuration for the plant and to fix 
important operating parameters. To carry out the process design, a plant 
design is necessary. It will include detailed process flow diagrams, engineer¬ 
ing drawings showing location of all equipment at the plant site, piping and 
instrumentation diagrams, and equipment descriptions suitable for use in 
purchase orders. Plant design requires close cooperation between the chem¬ 
ical engineer and other engineering disciplines, such as structural engineer¬ 
ing, mechanical engineering, and electrical engineering. There is a heavy 
emphasis on the preparation of working drawings so any computer program 
for plant design must include good graphics, preferably with the capability 
for three-dimensional representation. Commercially available computer-aided 
design (CAD) packages are commonly used. These systems are generally 
mainframe or minicomputer based, with microcomputers used as terminals 
[12]. At present, CAD systems based on stand-alone microcomputers 
have limited capabilities [13], although it is clear that this will change 
with future hardware and software developments. 

Integrated Engineering Design 

The advantages of coordinating process design and plant design are obvious. 
The specifications obtained in the process design are needed for the plant 


design, and much time and effort can be saved if they can be transferred 
efficiently from one activity to the other. The terms "computer-aided engine¬ 
ering" and "integrated computer-aided engineering" are used to describe 
systems that can accomplish this. Rather than develop new systems that 
can do all these functions, the emphasis today is on integration of existing 
design packages. Two approaches are used [14]. In one, existing packages 
are modified so that they can interface with the particular data base that con¬ 
tains the desired information [15] . A second approach is to interface all 
design packages with a general-purpose data base. Although more appealing 
theoretically, realistic implementation of the latter would require industry 
standards for representation of data. For example, the detailed process flow¬ 
sheet is the basic document for any plant. It is the basis for construction 
of the plant, and it must be changed whenever a process change is made. 

It would obviously be highly desirable not only to keep this as a printed 
document but also to maintain it in a form that can be readily accessed by 
a computer. There are many difficulties in doing this, because the flowsheet 
is not only a graph but contains much nongraphical information that is vital 
to the process-information such as equipment specifications, equipment 
suppliers, and design levels for process variables. Keeping in mind that 
the process flowsheet will be needed for many years, it is obvious that a 
standard representation that would be independent of the specific CAD 
package or computer system is needed. One standard that CAD users in the 
United States are starting to adopt is the National Bureau of Standards' 

Initial Graphics Exchange Specification, (IGES) [16]. Different standards 
are used in other countries. The International Standards Organization (ISO) 
is now working on an international standard called STEP, Standard for the 
Exchange of Product Data, which may be widely used in the future [17] . 


MICROCOMPUTERS FOR CHEMICAL ENGINEERING DATA BASES 

In one sense, any collection of information is a data base. However, the term 
is usually restricted to "a shared, structured collection of data capable of 
existing between program runs, together with a definition of the structure 
to which the data base conforms" [18] . Application programs can access a 
data base to obtain needed information and can store results in the same or 
in a different data base. One important chemical engineering application for 
data bases is in the integration of plant and process design as described 
above. Two other applications of great importance are bibliographic data 
bases and physical property data bases, which are described below. These 
data bases are usually large and require more memory than is available in 
a microcomputer. As a result, microcomputers are used principally as term¬ 
inals to access mainframe or minicomputers. One technical development that 
will make these data bases directly accessible to microcomputers is the com¬ 
pact disk (CD), which is already well established for music reproduction. A 
single disk can hold more than 40 Mb of data and would be a logical peripheral 
for a microprocessor workstation. 

Bibliographic Data Bases 

Most bibliographic data bases require a large mainframe computer and are 
accessed interactively from microcomputer terminals at remote locations. 

They require constant updating to keep them current and use sophisticated 
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programs for locating the desired information. The most comprehensive data 
base for the chemical literature is maintained by the American Chemical 
Society through the Chemical Abstracts (CA) Service (Columbus, OH). More 
than 14,000 periodicals, which publish chemically related material, are regu 
larly abstracted, and three on-line data bases are available. The CA File 
contains bibliographic information and index entries for over 6 million docu¬ 
ments cited in Chemical Abstracts since 1967. The Registry File, for sub¬ 
stance identification, contains more than 7 million substances with over 10 
million names. The CAOLD File contains references to pre-1967 literature 
[19]. Other bibliographic data bases of interest to chemical engineers are 
based on Engineering Index (Engineering Information, Inc., NY) and services 
provided by private companies, such as Dialog Information Services (Lockheed 
Corporation), BRS Information Technologies (Latham, N.Y.), and System 
Development Corporation (Santa Monica, CA) [20]. 

Physical Property Data Bases 

One of the characteristics of the chemical industry is the bewildering array of 
different chemicals that can be found in a typical process. Petroleum, for 
example, is a complex mixture of thousands of different chemical compounds, 
most of which are present in very small amounts. Proper design and opera¬ 
tion of a plant require a knowledge of the physical properties of the impor¬ 
tant materials used in the plant-properties such as density, boiling point, 
heat capacity, and toxicity. To complicate matters, a change in plant opera- 
tion may introduce new materials. The data base should have tabulations of 
reported experimental data, and there should be a facility for estimating 
properties at conditions for which data are not available. One way to find 
physical property information is to search bibliographic data bases, and, 
for commonly used materials, compilations of properties are available in hand¬ 
books and other special publications. The advantages of creating electronic 
physical property data bases are obvious. 

Simulators used for process flowsheeting, such as ASPEN or PROCESS , 
contain built-in physical and thermodynamic property data bases and provide 
a facility for the user to enter data for materials that are not in the data 
base. Other data bases are available from the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers through the Design Institute for Physical Property Data, with a 
data base containing 26 physical property constants and 13 sets of tempera¬ 
ture-dependent property correlations for more than 400 pure compounds [21]; 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers (United Kingdom) with a data base for 
some 850 commercially important compounds, which is available on a microchip- 
based add-on module and which can be used as a peripheral for PCs [22]; 
and Technical Database Services, Inc. (NY), with three data bases, which 
can be obtained on magnetic tape or used on line. 


MICROCOMPUTERS FOR INSTRUMENTATION 

The microcomputer applications described above make it clear that there is 
a revolution in the ways that chemical engineers make calculations, design 
plants, and store information. However, there is another revolution occurring 
in the laboratory and in the chemical plant—the incorporation of microcom¬ 
puters in the instruments used to measure chemical and physical properties, 
as well as in plant control systems. 
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Unfortunately, it is rarely possible to obtain a direct measurement of 
a desired physical property. For example, if a continuous measurement of 
the composition of the product from a distillation column is desired, the 
engineer may have to settle for measuring the temperature and the pressure 
and then calculating the composition from known vapor pressures of the 
materials. Of course, if time permits, samples can be sent to an analytical 
laboratory where a chemical analysis can be made by another indirect method 
such as gas chromotography. Even a fundamental quantity such as temper¬ 
ature is obtained indirectly by measuring a change in resistance of a sensor 
or the voltage generated by a thermocouple. The process of measuring a 
physical or chemical quantity therefore takes place in two steps: First, a 
sensor is used to measure some related quantity, and second, the measured 
quantity is converted to the desired quantity by calculations. Microcom¬ 
puters are revolutionizing instrumentation in two ways: first, by providing 
greatly increased computational ability for individual instruments (sometimes 
called "intelligent" instruments), and second, by coordinating the measure¬ 
ments made by many different instruments. 

The Intelligent Instrument 

An intelligent instrument can apply complex data reduction techniques to 
experimental measurements because it has a built-in microcomputer, and to¬ 
day, almost any instrument costing more than a few thousand dollars has some 
degree of intelligence. The sophisticated data analysis required for Fourier 
transform spectroscopy, for example, can now be carried out automatically 
in the instrument, whereas several years ag’o, a mainframe computer would 
have been used. The development of the intelligent instrument has not only 
resulted in a better instrument but has opened up entirely new fields of 
instrumental analysis. One exciting new development is the use of a micro¬ 
computer to link together two different instrumental techniques in a single 
instrument. For example, the combination of gas chromatography and mass 
spectroscopy (GC—MS) in a single instrument gives two complimentary views 
of the same sample and, in essence, a new dimension of the analysis. It is 
not a very large extrapolation to predict that instruments using three or more 
different instrumental methods will become available in the future. 

In addition to greatly improved data reduction and analysis, other impor¬ 
tant auxiliary functions can be carried out by a microcomputer incorporated 
in an instrument. These include simplification of instrument controls, self¬ 
calibration, automatic checks to make sure that the instrument settings are 
consistent, automatic selection of instrument ranges and other settings, and 
storing of instrument settings for specific applications. 

The revolution in instrumentation made possible by the microcomputer 
has only begun and will continue well into the next decade, according to 
Hirschfeld [23], who predicts that the major advances will be the elimination 
of "dumb" instruments, design advances in sensors and multiple-measurement 
instruments, and the development of sophisticated instruments that can be 
used by nonexperts. 


Networks for Data Interchange 

A second major use of microcomputers is in instrumentation systems where 
data from a number of instruments must be collected and coordinated. In 
addition to computation ability, there must be an efficient means to inter- 
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change data rapidly among equipments. At the simplest level, a personal 
computer can be equipped with one of the many commercially available add-in 
boards [24], which can be installed directly an a personal computer. They 
oerciieitih mnripst cost and can provide the following functions: 


1. Analog-to-digital (A/D) conversion. The output from instrument 
sensors is usually a current or a voltage. This must be converted 
to digital form for use in the computer. The number of significant 
bits in the conversion (10 to 16) and the number of conversions 
per second (up to 80K) are important features, differentiating one 
board from another. Some boards provide simple signal processing, 
such as a programmable gain and compensation for thermocouple 
reference junction temperature or for nonlinearity of sensing devices. 

2. Multiplexing. Multiple analog inputs can be serviced by one A/D 
converter by providing the ability to switch from one analog input to 
another. Typically, 8 to 16 inputs are provided, but as many as 256 
can be accommodated on some boards. 

3. Digital-to-analog (D/A) conversion. Numbers calculated in the com¬ 
puter can be converted to a voltage and provided as input to an m 

strum ent. , 

4. Digital input/output (DIO). Information from instruments m digital 
form can be input to the computer, and internally generated digital 
information can be provided to the instruments and display devices. 

5. A clock for control of sampling times. 


Boards can also be provided with the ability to generate interrupts and 
to use direct memory access, so that data acquisition can proceed without 
intervention from the microcomputer. Control of an add-in board requires 
good software. As a minimum, the computer must be able to issue commands, 
receive status information, and exchange data with the board. Software is 
usually provided by the board manufacturer or sold separately by ^ 
suppliers and can be referenced from a high-level language such as FORTRAN 
or BASIC. Complete software packages for acquiring data, analyzing it, 
making statistical tests, and preparing tables and plots are also available 


When data-gathering requirements can no longer be met by an add-in 
board, an external module or add-on board can be used. The add-on board 
will have its own power supply and is usually provided with additional com- 
puting power, relieving the microcomputer of some routine calculations. Bet 
ter shielding can be provided to protect against noise when converting low 
level signals from instruments such as thermocouples. The external board 
can be mounted remotely from the microcomputer, which simplifies wiring, 
because a direct connection must usually be provided between each sensor 
and the A/D converter. 

However, with an external module it is necessary to establish a digital 
communication link to the computer. For short distances, a bus extender can 
be used but this will not be satisfactory in noisy environments or tor longer 
distances. One solution is to use the RS232 port, which is either standard 
equipment or an inexpensive accessory for microcomputers. This is a widely- 
used serial protocol for communication between two devices. Speeds ol 6\ul 
bits per second (approximately 3800 characters) and higher can be attained. 
If higher speeds are required or there are more than two devices, a paral¬ 
lel bus such as the IEEE-488 standard is indicated. 
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The IEEE-488 [26] standard was originally developed for Hewlett-Packard 
instruments and is also called the general-purpose interface bus (GPIB). It is 
well accepted by manufacturers, and most instruments either come with the 
interface or can be provided with one as an option. It uses 16 wires, 8 of 
which are used for parallel transfer of data. Up to 15 devices can be con¬ 
nected to the bus. One device is the controller, and all other devices are 
talkers, listeners, or both. Only one talker is permitted at a time. The 
controller determines which device is the talker and which are listeners and 
is able to pass control to another device. Transfer rates as high as 1Mb per 
second can be achieved. 


MICROCOMPUTERS FOR CONTROL OF CHEMICAL PROCESSES 


Process control applications have one important characteristic that distin¬ 
guishes them from the applications discussed above—the overriding impor¬ 
tance of real-time interaction with a process. The control system is responsi¬ 
ble for keeping the process safe as well as profitable. The importance of sale 
operation can hardly be overemphasized in view of the possible disastrous 
consequences of a failure in plant safety such as the one that occurred in 
Bhopal, India. The control system must monitor process operation continually, 
make changes in plant operation, maintain a record of plant operation, and 
provide the information needed by human operators in a timely manner. Be¬ 
cause microcomputers have the capability of doing these tasks better than was 
possible in the past, they are being widely incorporated in all new process 
control systems. However, it is absolutely essential that these functions be 
carried'out reliably and that provision be made for equipment failure, human 
errors, and natural calamities. Before discussing how microcomputers are 
used in control systems, some of the techniques used to assure reliable oper¬ 
ation will be treated. 

Control System Reliability 

Here, we consider primarily reliability of the control system itself rather 
than reliability of the complete process. One of the important functions of 
a control system is to detect unsafe plant operation and to take appropriate 
action. Special problems arise when the control system does not work prop¬ 
erly. It goes without saying that a reliable control system must be con¬ 
structed with the best components available, must be thoroughly tested, and 
must have a regular maintainance program. In addition, even the best sys¬ 
tems must have an effective built-in error-detection and error-correction 
ability. The control system must be designed to check itself continually for 
errors. 

Error Detection 

1. Checks must be made to verify that the control system is carrying 
out its assigned tasks at the correct times. This is a consequence of 
the fact that the computer is controlling a process that operates in¬ 
exorably in real-time. The computer has many tasks to perform, but 
some are more important than others, and some must be done at spe¬ 
cific time intervals. It is quite possible that a key action could be 
omitted because of a software error or an unusual combination of 
process conditions. An independent check on whether a certain task 
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has been performed can be done with a "watchdog timer"-a counter 
that is connected to the system clock and is being decremented contmu 
ally. Every time the task associated with the timer is executed, the 
timer is reset to its maximum value. If it reaches zero, it means that the 
task was not done in the maximum time allotted, and an error condition 

2. Alf transmission of data between elements of the control system should 
be done with internal error-checking techniques, such as parity 
checks and check sums. 

3 The data being received from the process can be checked for reaso - 

ableness. Data that are clearly incorrect should generate an error 
condition. One way of checking key process data is by making re¬ 
dundant measurements-using two or more different sensors to de¬ 
tect the same temperature, for example. If the values do not check, 
an error condition is then indicated. _ , 

4 Regular checks of computer operation can be made by using test p - 
grams. The operation of instruments can be checked by using built 
in reference standards, which are now available on newer, more in¬ 
telligent instruments. Data transmission can be checked by sending 
data to another device and requesting the device to send it bac . 

5. The operation of key control elements can be verified by irec 

sensing. A critical control valve might be equipped with a sensor 
indicating valve position. The fact that the valve is operating 
properly can then be checked directly. The integrity of the power 
supply for the computer and instrumentation system is obviously o 
key importance and must be checked regularly. 

Error Correction 

After an error is detected, it must be corrected. Some of the actions that 
can be taken are detailed below. 

1. Prompt acknowledgment of the error and recording of the error 
condition. If the error is minor, it may be sufficient to note the 
error in an error log. For more serious errors, higher supervisory 
levels should be warned. This usually requires a message to an 
operator console and may initiate a special warning such as an audible 

signal or a flashing light. 

2. Not only is it highly desirable that the computer have the facility 
for detecting the error but it should also be capable of locating 
the reason for the error. This requires some diagnostic ability to 
be programmed into the computer, an ability that can be provide y 
what are called "expert systems" [27]. This is a promising new 
development for control system applications [28], and systems suit¬ 
able for the chemical process industries are also becoming available 

3. If the error is occurring in some element of the control system, a 
spare or redundant piece of equipment can then be switched into 
operation. It is good practice to provide spare equipment for all 
important control functions. A particularly vulnerable item is the 
communication link between instruments and controllers, which could 
be destroyed in case of a fire, explosion, or other disaster, so an 
alternate communication channel should always be provided. If an 
error is indicated in a computer program or computer algorithm that 
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is contained in random access memory (RAM), the program can then be 
rebooted from a disk or other permanent storage. The most critical 
programs are kept in read-only memory (ROM). A spare, completely 
independent power supply must be available in the case of a power 
failure. 

4. Alternate control algorithms can be used where appropriate. For exam¬ 
ple, failure of a certain sensor might be compensated for by switching 
to a different control algorithm for the control loop in question. In a 
more drastic action such as an emergency shutdown, a completely dif¬ 
ferent control algorithm for the entire plant might be initiated. 

Control System Hierarchies 

Process control systems are usually organized in a hierarchical manner, with 
specific functions being carried out at each level. The lowest levels control 
only a small portion of the plant. Each higher level coordinates the operation 
of lower levels until there is control of an entire plant or an entire company 
at the highest level. Low levels are designed to operate independently of 
higher levels, if necessary, so that control integrity can be maintained even 
during emergencies. A description of a five-level hierarchy follows [30]: 

Level 0 Sensors and actuators. These are the devices that connect 
directly to the process. 

Level 1 Regulatory control. Information from the sensors is used to 

generate settings for the actuators. The conventional propor¬ 
tional-integral-derivative (PID) control algorithms are usually 
used, although techniques such as cascade control, multivariable 
control, and feed forward are found in the newer, more advanced 
systems. 

Level 2 Supervisory control. The coordination of lower-level controls 

for a complete production unit is accomplished at this level. This 
may include changing of control settings to achieve optimal oper¬ 
ation of the entire unit. Plant-operating personnel will usually 
intervene in the control system at this level. 

Level 3 Facility management. The integration of all production units in 
a complete production facility (e.g., a petroleum refinery) 
is carried out at this level. Because the product from one pro¬ 
duction unit is often the feed to another, it is necessary to co¬ 
ordinate the operation of all units. 

Level 4 Management information systems. At the head of the hierarchy 
is the management system used by corporate management. Pro¬ 
duction schedules must be set up for each production facility 
based on customer demand, availability of raw materials, and 
many other factors. 


Control System Computers 

Minicomputers and mainframe computers are commonly used for control at 
levels 3 and 4. Special-purpose microcomputers are widely used at levels 1 
and 2 because of the stringent reliability requirements and because of the 
fact that level 1 computers must interface with sensors and actuators, A 
single, powerful microprocessor-based, multiple-loop controller can accom¬ 
modate up to 2000 input/output devices [31] (process sensors, actuators, 
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communication links, etc.). Two or more of them are called a 

control" system because each is dedicated to the control of a portion of a 

producti sygtem manu facturer usually markets a complete line of 

compatible sensors, actuators, and computers. This includes a communica¬ 
tion system and protocol for interchange of data, called a data highway, 
TucuSZ™ proprietary, because of lack of accepted standards. However, 
these same suppliers do not usually provide the larger computers needed 
levels 3 and 4, and it will be necessary to provide a "gateway betwe ®“ 
terns Again, the lack of universally accepted standards for control system 
communication is a serious handicap to control system integration. One en 
couraging development is the good reception that the MAP (manufacturing 
automation protocol) [32] standard has received among suppliers and users. 

It was created by General Motors, based on existing standards developed by 
various international standards organizations and is primarily concerned with 
factory automation. The considerable purchasing power of Gereral Motors 
has ensured that most suppliers will support it. Because it was developed 
for factory automation, there has been some concern that it might be less 
satisfactory for continuous chemical processes. However, its wide acceptance 
will mean that control system manufacturers must, as a minimum, support a 
gateway based on MAP [33]. 

Control System Design 

Control system design requires a knowledge of the dynamic behavior of a 
process—how process variables change in time with changes in plant opera 
tion. The equations describing the dynamic behavior are sets of simultaneous 
differential equations and algebraic equations and are more difficult to solve 
than the steady-state equations. Ideally, it should be P ossl ^ le t0 . 

the dynamic response of a system and test out various control methods. This 
is difficult to do. Although there are some general-purpose simulation pro 
grams available, for example, CSMP (Continuous System Modeling Program) 
[34] , programs oriented to chemical process simulation are ]ust beginning 
be available [35]. Better simulation packages will permit better initial e- 
sign of control systems and, even more important, as microcomputer capa¬ 
bilities expand, will permit the incorporation of dynamic simulations in the 
control system so that the effect of changes in process conditions can be ac 
curately forecast and compensated for. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING IN MICROCOMPUTER MANUFACTURE 

It is evident from the preceding sections of this article that microcomputers 
are indispensable in chemical engineering practice. It is not so obvious, how 
ever, that chemical engineers are important in the manufacture of micro 
computers, a subject that will be developed in this section. The heart o e 
microcomputer is the integrated circuit, or chip, which contains the equiva¬ 
lent of hundreds of thousands of circuit elements in an area 5 millimeters 
square. Spacing between adjacent elements can be of the order of 1 m , 
far smaller than a human hair. The circuit elements and the connections be- 
tween them are made using chemical reactions and chemical etching exacting 
chemical processing steps, some of which must be carried out at high vacuum 
and high temperature and in "clean rooms" where all dust particles have been 
removed. A knowledge of reaction engineering, kinetics, thermodynamics, 


and transport phenomena—all subjects in which chemical engineers are 
trained—is needed, and as a result, employment of chemical engineers in 
the electronic industries has risen sharply in the last few years. In 1981, 
about 3% of all offers to B.S. chemical engineers were from electronics com¬ 
panies. In 1984, this rose to about 12%. Larrabee describes the chemical 
engineering aspects of microelectronic manufacturing accurately and is the 
source of the description that follows [ 36]. 

The raw material for chip manufacture is metallurgical silicon with a pur¬ 
ity of about 98%. This must first be purified to contain less than 1 ppb 
(part per billion) of impurity. The process involves reacting the silicon with 
hydrogen chloride at high temperature to produce trichlorosilane (SiHC13) 
and halogenated impurities. The trichlorosilane is purified by distillation 
and then reduced with hydrogen to pure silicon at 1,100°C. Worldwide con¬ 
sumption of pure silicon is estimated at less than 5,000 metric tons, which 
makes it a small volume product for the chemical industry, but it has a very 
high value—perhaps $100,000 per ton. 

A single pure crystal of silicon is next obtained by melting the silicon 
(over 1,400°C) and introducing a crystal seed, which is then drawn from the 
melt. During this process, very small amounts (typically 0.5 to 5 ppb) of 
impurities, such as arsenic, boron, or phosphorous, are added to give the 
silicon the desired semiconductor properties. The silicon crystal is large 
(5 or 6 inches in diameter and several inches long) and is next sawed into 
thin wafers, which are then polished and chemically cleaned in two steps to 
remove organic and inorganic surface contaminants. Each wafer is the basis 
for several hundred devices that are formed on the surface of the wafer by 
chemiesil reactions, diffusion, photolithography, and chemical etching. 

There are many steps in the preparation of an integrated circuit. In a 
typical sequence for one such step, the surface of the wafer is oxidized in 
a furnace at 1,000°C to cover the surface with a thin insulating layer of 
silicon dioxide. Next a photosensitive polymer (resist) is deposited on the 
surface and is then exposed to light using a mask to create the desired pat¬ 
tern in the polymer. If a negative is used, the portion of the polymer ex¬ 
posed to light becomes less soluble and can be removed by a developer sol¬ 
vent. A portion of the silicon dioxide layer is thus exposed and is removed 
by chemical etching using, perhaps, an ammonium-fluoride-buffered hydro¬ 
fluoric acid solution. The surface, which is covered with polymer, is not 
affected by the etching. The next step might be to add a dopant or impurity 
to the exposed silicon surface. This can be done by putting the wafer in a 
furnace and contacting the surface with the desired dopant in gaseous form. 
The dopant must diffuse to the surface of the wafer, adsorb on the surface, 
react on the surface, and then diffuse into the solid. After the desired de¬ 
gree of diffusion has taken place, the remaining silicon dioxide and polymer 
resist are removed chemically or mechanically, and another step is begun. 
After the last step, a layer of metal is deposited and then etched to form the 
connections between components. The wafer is then cut to separate the in¬ 
dividual devices, which are then packaged. 

It is evident even from the brief description above that the making of 
integrated circuits is a complex sequence of chemical operations, which are . 
not different in principle from those used in the chemical industry, although 
the materials and operating conditions are unusual. An AIChE committee 
examining future research needs and opportunities in chemical engineering 
has suggested that the greatest contribution of the chemical engineer to the 
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development of microelectronic materials will be converting the batch opera- 
tions used today [37] to continuous operation. 
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1.0 OVERVIEW 

The advent of inexpensive microprocessors and microcomputers has. made it 
possible to experiment with different interconnections of multiple microcom¬ 
puters to form different architecture for the parallel processing of informa- 

tion. . 

The nature of the architecture is studied using analyses based on sucn 
criteria as languages, type of programs, and so forth. The major driver 
in virtually all of these designs is speed. One difficulty is that for general 
mixes of programs to be executed, it is difficult to predetermine how the 
computer will perform. Many design choices that must be made in con¬ 
structing the computer architecture also have an effect on performance. It 
is virtually impossible to evaluate these multiple alternatives once the com¬ 
puter is constructed. One difficulty in analyzing computer performance 
analytically is the different transient conditions that exist for different 
architecture. 

Multiple microcomputers are typically interconnections of multiple von 
Neumann architecture. It has been suggested that the single most important 
metric in measuring system performance for von Neumann architectures is 
the number of bits passing the system bus [1] . Thus, the measure has 
the units of bits per second, a rate. It would be expected that an effec¬ 
tive analysis tool would be one that could handle general functions, of time. 

One method of analysis of highly parallel computer structures is in the 
mapping of the graphic structure of the computer program onto a proposed 
or existing computer architecture. 

A collection of interconnected microcomputers can be considered a cir¬ 
cuit in the sense of electrical circuits where each microcomputer is simply 
a block of some type of lumped parameter, that is, the individual micro¬ 
computers would be analogous to the lumped parameters of inductance (L), 
capacitance (C), and resistance (R). If it is possible to establish such an 
analogy that can make use of the powerful tools of analysis and synthesis 
of circuit theory, it will mark a distinct advancement in the analysis and 
synthesis of computer architecture. A differential equation formulation of 
the problem would then permit a solution of both the transient and steady- 
state situations. 

This article presents a discussion of certain factors involved in such 
an analogy. It does not contain an analogy or even suggest that a useful 
and consistent analogy exists. Instead, it suggests a way of looking at 
multiple interconnected microcomputers in the hope that one can eventually 
be found, such as in the case of mechanical systems [2] where the method 
of analysis has proved to be very powerful and useful. 

Even if a consistent analogy cannot be found, the conceptual framework 
of thinking of the problem in this manner can be most effective when con¬ 
sidering design alternatives and understanding the whys and hows of cer¬ 
tain types of computer behavior. 


This article is divided into two parts. The first is a general discussion of 
the thinking of the form of an analogy; the second is one method of con¬ 
structing microcomputer circuits for the solution of specific structures of 
computational problems. 


1.2 INTRODUCTION 

The definition of any circuit must, of necessity, contain references to 
some sort of path over which some entity can flow or move from one point 
to another, dependent on certain characteristics of the elements making up 
the circuit. 

In general, a microprocessor is an integrated circuit with a package 
having some number of pins, processing power, speed, and so forth. The 
addition of memory, timing, input/output, and so forth, is accomplished by 
connecting (support) chips to the microprocessor through a simple set of 
connections or through a more general structure, making use of something 
termed a bus. 

The interconnection of the microprocessor and support chips (a micro¬ 
computer) provides a circuit for electrical impulse that allows the exchange 
of binary information among the chips. From an electrical perspective, this 
is a circuit. From an informational perspective the microcomputer can be 
thought of as an element. 


1.3 RLC* CIRCUITS 

One of the most common types of circuits used by electrical engineers is 
the passive RLC circuit, consisting of resistors, inductors, and capacitors 
interconnected by conductors, typically wires. These circuits have an in¬ 
put and a function that produce an output. 

Depending on the function and the form of the input, a number of cir¬ 
cuit analytical techniques exist, ranging in difficulty from simple to com¬ 
plicated. As one views the history of RLC circuit analysis, the sophistica¬ 
tion of the analysis techniques has been significantly increased by relatively 
few conceptual developments. 

Much analysis is still done and taught on the basis of the simple 
parallel and series results of a few elements connected together. There are 
now more sophisticated analysis techniques, including computer automation 
of the techniques, but there was a time when the simple rules were the 
best available. 

The current analysis of multiple microcomputers is at the same stage as 
the early RLC circuit analyses. We can understand simple economies of 
speed by paralleling two or more microprocessors (or microcomputers), or 
the bottleneck (analogous to impedance) of information of one microprocessor 
being forced to go through another when connected as a series element. 

Much of our current circuit analysis of microprocessors is being aided 
by the work on computer networks. These are, in fact, computer circuits 

*RLC indicates resistor (R; unit, ohm), inductor (L; unit, henry), and 
capacitor (C; unit, farad). 
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1.4 AN ANALOGY 

As an example of the type of function that can be characterized by a micro¬ 
processor circuit, consider delay. In an RLC circuit, the time for a capaci¬ 
tor to reach a certain steady-state voltage or an inductor to reach a certain 
steady-state current is frequently given by the time to reach 63% of its 
final value. When multiple elements are interconnected, the problem is com¬ 
plicated by many simultaneous relationships that must be satisfied. 

Delay is a common characteristic of microprocessors due to the discrete 
nature of the clocking of the cycles of execution. At this point, the vari¬ 
ous factors are not important—simple that a delay does exist and can be 
realized. Thus, if an input (characteristically unimportant) is placed on 
any point of the circuit containing one or more microprocessors; there is a 
delay in that input or some function of that input reaching another point in 
the circuit. In the nontrivial case, this means passing through at least one 
microprocessor. 

In a computer network, this is typically the time for a message to go 
from the sender to the receiver, a single point in the network; alternatively, 
in the broadcast mode of interconnection of elements, this means to all in¬ 
tended receivers. This time and its method of calculation are aided by 
straightforward mathematical relationships. In terms of system theory, this 
is an "open loop" type of situation. 

Consider the computer network with an input point and an output point, 
where the output depends on all computers doing something to the input 
where each simultaneous output is observed at each element input once any 
delay time has passed. 

It is important to note that the delay time mentioned above depends on 
and introduces a concept of memory that is different from the typical 
memory associated with a microprocessor, that is, the addressable locations 
for storing program, data, temporary results, and so forth. For this rea¬ 
son, program memory, data memory, and register memory are termed, with 
a qualifier on the word memory to distinguish a local hardware component(s) 
from the more general meaning of memory and its part in microprocessor 
circuits. 

Consider a simple example where a single unit of information, data, or 
intelligence is input to a microprocessor circuit and passes through all 
microprocessors with each only providing a delay. The input to each micro¬ 
processor is not simply the first input observed but rather the accumulation 
over time of all inputs owing to possible differences of delay for various 
microprocessors. 

The above example assumes a trivial input/output relationship of unity 
or identity simply accounting for delay. The analysis of this problem was 
first reported in 1975 [ 3]. The resulting analytical tool is a set of linear 
differential equations that can be conveniently arranged in matrix form. 

One facet of the problem under consideration that must be mentioned at 
this point is the nature of continuous or discrete processes. It is not 
necessary for this work to go beyond some elementary concepts. The RLC 
circuits typically make use''of certain physical relationships that can be 
expressed in a continuous form as follows: 








1 
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v = 1 E or » = 1 | or v = i / 0 idtt U-» 

Because of the nature of the voltage (v) and current (i) relationships and 
the use of calculus to obtain solutions for equations, which can be expressed 
in terras of the various circuit configurations, the continuous nature of the 
process is important. 

For the RLC circuit using the relationships above, the parameters, of 
design for a given configuration are the R, L, and C of the relationships 
given in Equation 1.1. When selecting the actual circuit elements to construct 
a given circuit, the first criterion of choice is the values of R, L, and C. 

There are other factors, such as tolerance and working voltage, which 
satisfy constraints placed on the design by other considerations outside 
the design process. 

The design procedures have greatly influenced our thinking by placing 
the framework of R, L, and C as the nominal variables to satisfy a specified 
circuit function. Questions, for example, of whether the C should be (I) 
MICA, (II) MYLAR, or (III) CERAMIC, whether it should be of (A) 100 
WVDC, (B) 50 WVDC, or (C) 16 WVDC, whether the area of the plates 
should be (1) X, (2) Y, or (3) Z, or whether the leads should be (a) 

AXIAL or (b) RADIAL are normally outside the fundamental design proce¬ 
dure. There are methods of assisting the designer with the answers to 
these questions; however, the kernel of the design approach is typically 
outside of the questions. 

The point of this discussion is to note the complex nature of the design 
process if all considerations are taken into account. The individual ques¬ 
tions can be noted as being element specific as opposed to circuit specific. 

At this point, the design process involving most microprocessor design 
considerations revolves about characteristics typically considered, such as 
(I) NMOS or (II) CMOS, (A) 2K or (B) 4K, ROM, (1) 2 MHz, (2) 4 MHz, 
or (3) 8 MHz, or (a) 8-bit, (b) 16-bit, or (c) 32-bit data buses. 

Each of the indicated design considerations is analogous to the (I), 

(A), (1), (a) considerations with the RLC circuits. What is missing in the 
case of the microprocessors is the input/output relationships that permit the 
description of the microprocessor in terms of output as a function of input. 

Certain problems, especially those involving real-time control, require 
specific functions to be implemented on microprocessors in real time, for 
example, fast Fourier transforms, which are used as a basis of comparison 
for both microprocessors and algorithms. 

Certain architecture lends itself to solving problems in real time, such 
as digital filters implemented on modified Harvard architecture, permitting 
description as a signal processing function in contrast with a data processing 
function. 

In RLC circuit analysis, it is normally assumed that the leads on the 
elements and the wires connecting the elements are to have no resistance, 
inductance, or capacitance, which means they have no effect on the voltage 
or current at any point in the circuit. In fact, this is not the case; but 


in comparison to other factors and within typical measurement capabilities, 
it represents a good approximation. 

With microprocessors, the analogy to the wire is the bus (serial or 
parallel) that connects the microprocessors into some form of circuit. With¬ 
out the formalization of the microprocessor input /output characterizations, 
it is difficult to evaluate and/or disregard the effect on the quantities of 
interest, that is, the analogies to voltage and current. 

Without getting into ideal elements at this point, it is possible to look at 
the analogies and complexities involved with microprocessor circuits. Rather 
than a single wire that provides a path for current flow, the data, informa¬ 
tion, or whatever characterization of the variable of interest flowing from 
microprocessor to microprocessor, is either transmitted (conducted) in 
serial or parallel form. 

Consider first the parallel implementation that can be any number of 
bits depending on the precision of the data involved, that is, how many 
bits does it take to characterize a single unit of data or information. Any 
number of bits less then that required for a single unit characterization 
must involve some form of serialization of the transmitted variable. 

For example, if the variable (data) unit is 8 bits, and four parallel 
conductors are used to connect microprocessors, then the 8 bits must be 
time sliced into 2 nibbles. 

Although it is possible that the quantities analogous to voltage and 
current may not be described as functions of time, it is assumed to be 
highly unlikely. Thus, any serial implementation of interconnection will 
result in a nonideal connection between the microprocessors involved. 

At this point, it is tempting to begin the establishment of an analogy. 
For example, wire size is a determinant of current-carrying capacity of the 
conductor. The number of parallel bit paths interconnecting microprocessors 
is the determinant of instantaneous data-carrying capability. Why not make 
a current/data analogy? 

It might be possible to begin with such an analogy, but it would be 
prenjature. Without a definition of the variables, descriptors, functions, 
and so forth, the exercise is not a waste of time, but at this point, it is 
still pedagogical. 

As an example of the type of analogy that would be useful, consider 
the circuit of Fig. 1.1. 

There is an analogy that has been used for some time involving electrical 
and mechanical systems, as indicated in Table 1.1. 



i 


fThe question of initial conditions would only complicate the problem at this 
point although an analogy exists. R indicates resistance in ohms, L indi¬ 
cates inductance in henries, and C indicates capacitance in farads. 


FIGURE 1.1. 
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TABLE 1.1 Electrical and Mechanical Systems Analogy 


Electrical 

Figure-Symbol 

Mechanical 

Voltage 

V 

Force 

Current 

i 

Velocity 

Flux linkage 

0 

Displacement 

Inductance 

L 

Mass 

Resistance 

R 

Damping coefficient 

Capacitance 

C 

Compliance 



With such an analogy, it is possible to analyze a mechanical system as 
an electrical system and vice versa. The reader is encouraged to see the 
indicated references for details. 

The primary use of such an example is to indicate that the same con¬ 
ceptual arguments can be used to establish an electrical/computing analogy 
that can take advantage of related developments. 

Currently, an analogy that satisfies the completeness of the electrical/ 
mechanical analogy does not exist, but one day it will. 

As an example of the possibilities that exist, consider the indicated 
analogous terms indicated in Table 1.2. This does not suggest that this 
analogy is worthwhile, complete, or consistent, it is simply a useful con¬ 
ceptualization . 

As a simple example, consider the circuit of Figure 1.1 and the analogy 
of Table 1.2. 

The data v as an input to loop 1 must equal the data accumulated in 
the buffer (C) for future use plus the data used for processing (L). The 
same data, v L , could be output through R. 

Consider the circuit of Figure 1.2, where the data output from a 
processing element L must also pass through an output channel R, thus re¬ 
ducing the data rate, i 2 - Potential in this sense could be the ratio of data 
in to data out, vr. 

The reason for introducing these simple concepts is to indicate that 
analogies for the conservation of energy, momentum, and so forth, could 
be the conservation of information or data. 


TABLE 1.2 Electrical/Computing Analogy 


Electrical 

Figure-Symbol 

Computing 

Voltage 

V 

Complexity (bytes) 

Current 

i 

Data (bytes per second) 

Flux linkage 

0 


Inductance 

L 

Processing 

Resistance 

R 

Output (dissipation) 

Capacitance 

C 

Buffer (bytes) 


FIGURE 1.2. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 

This section is concerned with certain microprocessor circuits that are in 
existence. Although the material is concerned with microprocessors, 
mention will be made of a circuit concept [4] that predates the microproces¬ 
sor. 

The development will use a number of circuit terms, although the ma¬ 
terial can be derived on the basis of heuristics and simple mathematics. 

A circuit consists of nodes and branches indicating common points of 
connection of circuit elements. The concepts of parallel and serial are 
applied to the branches to indicate an ordering in time of current flow 
through the branches, that is, if branches A and B are in series, current 
will flow thrdugh A before it can flow through B . If A and B are in 
parallel, then current changes in A and B can occur simultaneously. 

Consider the analogy of current flow and data flow. If A and B are in 
series, and A is "before” B, then the data from A must be available before 
B can operate on the data. There is a delay associated with any calculation 
or processing in A, for example, d(A). 

For n elements in series, the time required for an output is 

d(A 1 ) + d(A 2 ) + . . . + d(A n ) (2.1) 

after the data are input to Aj, 

If elements Bj, B 2 » - . . , B m are in parallel and connected to A^ 
and A 2 as shown in Figure 2.2, the time delay for all of the data to get to 
the input of A 2 is 

DELAY = MAX (d[BJ, d[BJ, . . . , d[B ]) (2.2) 

1 * m 

and the total circuit delay from 1 to 2 is 

d(A x ) + MAX (d[B, d[B 2 ], . . . , dtBJ) + d(A g ) (2.3) 

The time delay for any branch d(B) is not something that typically can 
be observed in time by observing the intermediate changes in the data com- 
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FIGURE 2.1. 


pared with some initial/final value. A separate piece of information is re¬ 
quired to note that a branch has completed its operation. 

The completion may come from an addition bit, or it may be provided 
by a synchronous observation of some counter or interval detector. Both 
of these concepts will be considered. 

2.2 ASYNCHRONOUS DIGITAL CIRCUITS 

For the purpose of this section, an asynchronous completion signal will be 
assumed to be bundled with the parallel data lines; thus, a single line can 
be used to describe and draw the circuit. 

With the completion signal, it is necessary to distinguish between fan 
out and fan in on the circuit nodes, both of which are shown in Figure 

The fan out physical connectors need only be a common wiring point. 

At the fan in node, it is necessary to use a device to note that all comple¬ 
tion signals have been received. For those familiar with logic circuitry, 
this can be accomplished simply by a number of latches and an AND circuit 

Note that for data, no distinction is made for the number of parallel 
lines or bits. For example, in Figure 2.2(b), there may be three data 
paths into the node and one data path out where, for example, three data 
bytes may be required to determine a single data byte at the output of 
the branch. 

Figure 2.3 shows the number of distinct wires in each branch notation 
for the case where 3 bytes are required to obtain 1 byte from branch 
element B. .... 

Given the simple concepts presented to this point, it is possible to. 
configure a circuit to process data where each branch performs some dis¬ 
tinct operation(s) on the input data available at the time the completion 
signal is received. 

Consider a circuit with an input A and a final output from branch Z, 
as shown in Figure 2.4. 



Fan Out 


FIGURE 2.2. 




As a conservative estimate, the completion signal of branch Z could be 
used as the signal to initiate branch A operation. However, branch A 
might be idle most of the time. 

Consider grouping branches in such a way that the ith group of 
branches is noted as Aj and the delays are such that 

d(A x ) = d(A 2 ) =...'.= d(A m ) (2.4) 

Thus, the completion of Aj can be used as the initiation of branch A( +1 
under the assumption that the data are available. This assumption is in 
order for what is to be presented, where it is assumed that the computing 
process is compute bound and not data bound. 

The circuit under consideration is shown in Figure 2.5. In the follow¬ 
ing discussion, it will be assumed that the process delay for Aj is given by 
d(A|*), with the small amount of time required to hold the data for Aj + j 
given by A(A() and, thus, the total delay given by d(Aj), where 

d(A.) = d(A.*) + A (A.) (2.5) 

Once Aj has passed data to Aj+i, A( can begin processing the new 
data. Thus, in time, the circuit of Figure 2.5 will have 1, 2, . . . , m 
elements of data in process. 

For those digital processes where elements of data are to be continually 
processed, the above procedure allows the circuit to produce one result or 
final data element in time d(Aj), although it takes m periods d(A^) until the 
first result is produced. 

The above circuit is termed a "pipeline." Under asynchronous condi¬ 
tions, it is an "asynchronous pipeline." 

Pipelines are valuable subsystems, especially for processing a stream or 
input data elements that may be continuous as in a real-time control system 
or the elements of a vector in traditional computational processes involving 
matrices. 

The pipeline of Figure 2.5 has the following distinct components: (a) 
a function (what it does), F; (b) a data element width, W; (c) the number 
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FIGURE 2.5. 


of elements, M; and (d) the delay per branch, D. Thus, the pipeline is 
characterized by (F,W,'D,M). 

The ith pipeline element is thus noted as Pj with 

P i = (F i ,W.,D i ,M.) ^ 2 - 6 > 

The pipeline allows a complex function, F, to be broken down into 
smaller operations, AA 2 , ■ ■ ■ , A m , requiring less complicated proces¬ 
sors to implement each Aj and providing a parallel computational procedure 
to optimize the time to obtain a result. 

2.3 MULTIPLE FUNCTIONS 

Consider a computational procedure that can be described in statements of 
the substitution type of FORTRAN, as shown in Figure 2.6. 

For the purpose of example, it is assumed that the process of interest 
is completely described by the statements of Figure 2.6. 

The implementation of the circuit to obtain the result S is shown in 
Figure 2.7, where data inputs are assumed to be available as needed. 

The circuit of Figure 2.7 looks very much like a pipeline, except that 
additional operations can be injected at various points in the circuit, that 
is, K, M, P, R, and T. The circuit can handle a continuous stream of 
data and requires six distinct processors. 

Consider a problem where the number of data elements to be processed 
as inputs, H and I, are not continuous but limited to some number, v. 

The number of data elements input at H and I is assumed to be such that 
any pair of elements will be separated by a time greater than that given by 

2‘Dj^ + 2*D 2 + D 3 + D 4 (2.7T 

Under this assumption, when the first element of result O is obtained, the 
processor P-j_ can be used to perform O © R. The same will be true for 
Q © T giving the circuit implementation of Figure 2.8. 

G = H © I (1) 

J = K 0 G (2) 

L = J 0 U (3) 

O = P ® L (4) 

Q = O © R (5) 

S - Q 0 T (6) 

FIGURE 2.6. 






FIGURE 2.7. 


Without going into detail, the primary differences between Figure 2.7 
and Figure 2.8 are the fewer elements P^ required to implement the circuit 
and the necessity to time sequence the data being input to two of the nodes, 
that is, H and I and O, K, and T. In addition, the time to observe S 
must be aligned with respect to M. 

The feature of Figure 2.8, where the same operations are repeated for 
some number of iterations, is very similar to the loop back concept em¬ 
ployed in certain architectures. 

The FORTRAN code that would provide the circuit of Figure 2.7 is 
given <in Figure 2.9. 


2.4 A GENERALIZATION 

It is obvious that the circuit of Figure 2.8 is not going to work as a general 
"computer." However, referring to Figure 2.7, it is possible to generalize 
the indicated circuit as shown in Figure 2.10. 

Each of the processors, Pj, P 2 , . . . , P n , can be assumed to be 
identical, and thus each is capable of performing any of the indicated 
binary operations, if "o" is the operation. 

Using these generalizations, the FORTRAN code of Figure 2.9 can be 
generalized, as shown in Figure 2.11. 

This program can be arranged as shown in Figure 2.12. 


K M p r 



FIGURE 2.8. 
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G(N) = H(N) + I(N) 
J(N) = K(N) - G(N) 
L(N) = J(N) * M(N) 
O(N) = POO / L(N) 
Q(N) = O(N) + R(N) 
10 S(N) = Q(N) - T(N) 

FIGURE 2.9. 



FIGURE 2.10. 


DO 10 I = 1, M 

X(l, I) - A( 1, I) ° A(2, I) 

X(2, I) = A(3, I) ° X(l, I) 

X(3, I) = A(4, I) ° X(2, I) 

10 X(N, I) = A(N + 2, I) ° X(N, I) 

FIGURE 2.11. 

DO 10 I = 1, M 

X(l, I) - A(l, I) ° A(2, I) 

DO 10 J = 1, N 

10 X(J + 1,1) = A(J + 2,1) ° X(J, I) 
FIGURE 2.12. 
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DO 10 I = O, N 

CALL SUB 1 (XDOT) 

10 CALL SUB2(X) 

FIGURE 2.14. 


Alternatively, the differential equation may be mathematically trans¬ 
formed into a discrete form. 

x(N + 2) = A* x(N + 1). + B* x(N) + C (2.13) 

when, in general, A*a, B;*b, and C*c. This equation can be implemented 
with the FORTRAN program shown in Figure 2.15. 

This loop can be implemented with circuit shown in Figure 2.16. The 
delays in the circuit must be initialized with X(0) and X(l). 

The circuit of Figure 2.16 can be implemented with a microprocessor 
for each block, giving us an example of both a pipeline and a parallel 
computation, that is, *A and *B can both be done at the same time. 


2.6 ON AN ANALOGY 

In the first part of this article, an analogy was discussed where a process¬ 
ing element might be characterized as a circuit element with some input/ 
output relationship. Such an analogy would be straightforward in applica¬ 
tion. 

Consider the situation of the previous section. Rather than make an 
element for element substitution, we have a computer configuration that 
from a data or signal standpoint, has an analogy in a differential equation, 
that is, given Figure 2.16, the equation is represented. 

The differential equation has a direct analogy in terms of an electrical 
circuit. This circuit can be constructed (possibly, with certain key ex¬ 
ceptions) and analyzed or simply analyzed mathematically. 


2.7 SUMMARY 

The advent of inexpensive microcomputers has made it possible to connect 
multiple microcomputers together in order to provide more powerful com¬ 
puting structures. Description and analysis of such configurations have 
typically followed the architectural conventions of digital computers. Such 
procedures lead to many difficulties in defining potential performance by 
analytical means. This is especially true in those conditions or situations 
that can be described as transient. 


DO 10 I = 1, N 

10 X(I + 2) = A*X(I + 1) + B* X(I) + C 
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Circuit analysis of electrical engineering provides a potential method of 
analysis. Even without a formal mathematical procedure, the conceptual 
framework can be helpful. 

Certain traditional engineering methodologies, such as analog computer 
simultations of differential equations, have made use of parallel computing 
concepts. These concepts can be related to certain concepts in computer 
architecture. 

This general framework of circuit analogies is believed to hold a great 
potential for analyzing parallel or distributed digital computer configurations, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Microcomputers have gained substantial popularity among civil engineers. In 
addition to low cost, microcomputers appear to have a number of advantages 
over mainframe computers, which makes them appealing to civil engineering 
applications. 

1. They provide a user-friendly programming environment. Users need 
not worry about complicated operating systems and JCL commands. 

2. They lend themselves to interactive programming very effectively. 

3. The problem of turn-around time associated with a batch mode 
environment is eliminated. 

4. They provide inexpensive interactive graphic capabilities. 

5. The problems associated with computing through modem, such as 
line interference, are eliminated. 

6. They can often be expanded due to their open architecture. 


STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

Linear structural analysis of large structures with several hundred unknowns 
can be done on today’s inexpensive microcomputers. Using the sub structuring 
technique, dynamic analysis of a 42-story building with several thousand 
members was accomplished with about ten 20-minute runs on a CP/M 80 
microcomputer [1]. Jonatowski and Koutsoubis [2] describe an interactive 
microcomputer program for static analysis of large space trusses. It can 
analyze a space truss with 3,500 members, 1,000 nodes, 6 load cases, and 
20 load combinations. They report a significant gain in productivity compared 
with mainframe time-sharing methods. In time-sharing methods, a simple 
typing error would produce erroneous results, requiring hours of checking, 
and the smallest revision in geometry or loading would need considerable 
effort. 

Brown and Kamat [3] present finite-element and boundary-element 
static structural analysis microcomputer programs for large-scale problems. 

A key feature of these program is the split BASIC and FORTRAN operation. 
They combined the superior input/output data manipulation and graphic 
capabilities of BASIC and fast computation speed of FORTRAN. They employed 
a compacted matrix storage scheme on the basis of the element-by-element 
(EBE) preconditioned conjugate gradient algorithm developed by Hughes 
et al. 1 4 ]. In this approach, only the upper triangular portion of the stiffness 
matrix of each element is stored, requiring much less storage than the in- 
core solution technique, utilizing the total element stiffness matrix with a 
compacted skyline structure. This is especially true for three-dimensional 


problems whose stiffness matrix has a large mean bandwidth. They report 
the execution time for the static analysis of a 432-bar space truss with 288 
degrees of freedom on an IBM PC equipped with an 8087 math coprocessor to 
be 127 seconds. 

Peterson and Crouch [5] present a hybrid boundary element-finite-dif¬ 
ference method for the stress analysis of underground mine layouts. The 
boundary element is used to determine the far-field stresses and displace¬ 
ments, and the finite difference method is used to determine the near-field 
stresses and displacements. 

Wilson and Hoit [6] present a computer adaptive language for the 
development of structural analysis programs called CAL/SAP. It consists of 
a group of FORTRAN 77 subroutines intended to augment the standard 
FORTRAN language for the development of program modules in the general 
area of structural engineering. It utilizes the interactive feature of modern 
computers and data base management techniques available on modern operating 
systems. Three types of subroutines are implemented in CAL/SAP. They 
include a series of free-field input routines, a set of in-core data management 
subroutines that allow dynamic storage allocation with integer, real, and 
ASCII data, thus eliminating the paging problem on computers with virtual 
operating systems, and an out-of-core data management system allowing 
different programs to access the same data. 

An important part of any structural analysis program is the formation 
and solution of linear equations. The two common approaches are the frontal 
method and the profile (active column) method. These approaches need the 
same number of floating-point operations when the equations are solved in 
the same order [7—9]. On microcomputers with slow floppy disk storage, the 
frontal approach does not seem to be suitable for analysis of large structures 
because the front must be subdivided and extensive disk access becomes 
inevitable. In the profile approach, on the other hand, the assembly of the 
structure stiffness matrix is uncoupled from the actual solution process. 

The structure stiffness matrix is assembled in a separate module in which 
element stiffness matrices are read in successively from secondary storage. 

The resulting structure stiffness matrix is in active column form in large 
blocks [ 1 ]. 

Microcomputer storage remains a problem for analysis of large structures. 
One common solution to this problem is substructuring. Chan et al. [10] 
describe a multilevel transfer sub structuring method for the analysis of tall 
building structures using the transfer elimination technique. 

Nonlinear finite element analysis of structures on microcomputers is 
practical for structures with localized nonlinearity and a limited number of 
nonlinear elements [1] . Mitri and Redwood [11] present a finite-element 
program for analysis of two-dimensional frames on microcomputers with 
material nonlinearity due to yielding and strain hardening. The material 
behavior is assumed bilinear, and the stress analysis in the inelastic range 
is carried out incrementally using the Newton—Raphson method and its 
modified version. They used a BASIC preprocessor for plotting the structure 
configuration in order to make an on-screen graphic check prior to program 
execution. Chidiac and Mirza [12] describe the development of microcomputer 
programs for thermal elastoplastic analysis of plates and shells, 

Lawver and Saiidi [ 13] present a simplified model for inelastic lateral 
load analysis of short, symmetric highway bridges. The cyclic characteristics 
of nonlinear components are represented by a hysteresis model. They applied 
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this model to a five-span reinforced concrete multicell box girder bridge with 
a total length of 400 feet. 

Using the kinematic approach with automatic generation of independent 
mechanisms, Adeli and Chyou [14] developed an efficient procedure and an 
interactive BASIC program for plastic analysis of irregular low-rise unbraced 
frames. The program can display/plot the frame configuration, including the 
loading, the bending moment diagram, and the failure mechanism. As an 
example, the failure mechanism of the frame shown in Figure 1 is shown in 
Figure 2. 

Starbuck et al. [15] report the implementation of a microcomputer 
FORTRAN finite-element program for analysis of progressive fracture of 
reinforced concrete beams, using the principles of linear elastic fracture 
mechanics. 

Wilson [1] lists the following desirable features for structural analysis 
programs to be developed on microcomputers: 

They must run on both microcomputers and mainframe computers, that 
is, they must be portable. They must use efficient numerical techniques and 
new accurate finite elements. They must contain numerous error checks. 
They must be organized around a standard but flexible data base. They 
should use multilevel substructuring capability [iff], Wilson also suggests 
that they should be written in FORTRAN, primarily due to the large invest¬ 
ment in existing software. In addition, the following desirable features may 
be added to the above list. They should employ interactive input/output. 
They should have an on-line help facility. They should employ graphic cap¬ 
abilities of microcomputers. This is best accomplished by employing separate 
pre- and postprocessors. This feature, however, works against the port¬ 
ability of the program because graphic primitives have yet to be standarized 
on various microcomputers. 



FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 


Considering the limited storage capacity of microcomputers, researchers 
have developed approximate methods that do not need large computer storage. 
Leung [17] presents an approximate method of analyzing three-dimensional 
tall buildings subjected to lateral loads by predetermining the deformation 
pattern at the nodes of a particular floor before loading. 


COMPUTER-AIDED DESIGN 

Computer-aided design (CAD) application in civil engineering is relatively 
new. One reason why CAD/CAM (computer-aided manufacturing) has not 
been utilized and developed in civil engineering as much as mechanical 
engineering or electronics is perhaps the uniqueness of civil engineering 
projects or "products." Although mass production has been the key word 
in manufacturing, major civil engineering products are mostly custom made. 

In other words, civil engineers must deal with the economy of scope, rather " 
than economy of scale. Of course, there are also civil engineering products 
such as steel rolled sections, steel joists, precast structural elements, and 
industrial buildings that are mass produced. 

Computer programs have not been used extensively in actual design of 
structures. A number of reasons may be cited for the lack of interest in 
conventional programs for design of structures [ 18]. 

1. In practical design cases, there are a large number of alternatives 
whose selection needs the judgement of the experienced human 
designer. 

2. Design specifications usually cover the general situations and leave 
the less frequent cases to the judgment of the human designer. 

3. Human designers use their previously gained experience in design of 
new structures. 

4. A human designer usually visualizes and sketches different structural 
forms and configurations before making the preliminary design, stress 
analysis, and the final design. 
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5. Parts of design specifications and standards need interpretation by 
an experienced designer. 

6. Design specifications change frequently, for example, every 3 years. 

7. Design specifications are based on years of experience gained by 
researchers and practicing engineers and contain rules of thumb and 
heuristics that may not be readily implemented in traditional computer 
languages. 

8. Design is an ill-defined and ill-structured problem, lacking a clearly 
defined goal and not quite amenable to algorithmic procedures. 

9. Design is a creative process. 

The first five problems can be alleviated by using the approach of 
"interactive design." In an interactive system, the designer is in charge, 
and the system serves as an assistant to him/her. Due to the open-endedness 
of the structural design problem, a general-purpose program for design of 
various types of structures does not seem to be feasible. Rather, CAD soft¬ 
ware should be restricted to one type or class of structures. Examples of 
interactive microcomputer-aided design (micro-CAD) of steel structures are 
presented by Adeli and Phan [19,20 ], Adeli and Al-Rijleh [21 ], Adeli and 
Balasubramanyan [22 ], Adeli and Fiedorek [23—25 ], and Adeli and Chu [26 ]. 

Adeli and Fiedorek [ 23—25] present a microCAD system for interactive 
design of moment-resisting (type one) and simple (type two) connections in 
steel buildings made of standard rolled I-sections, on the basis of the 
American Institute of Steel Construction Specification (AISC,, 1980). Con¬ 
necting elements may be plates, angles, or T-sections. Connectors may be 
bolts or welds. The microCAD system can display/plot any isometric view 
of the connection plus three orthographic views, that is, front, side, and 
top views. An efficient priority list algorithm with back-face elimination is 
developed for the orthographic views. A five-test algorithm is developed 
for efficient drawing of the isometric views. Figure 3 shows an isometric 
view of a simple (type two) bolted angle connection. Figure 4 shows the 
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FIGURE 3 



FIGURE 4 


front-face view of a shop-welded and field-bolted, framed flange plate moment- 
resisting (type one) connection. 

Adeli and Hawkins [27] present an interactive microcomputer-based 
graphics preprocessor for CAD of plane frame structures. The preprocessor 
allows various manipulations of the frame structure, such as zooming, panning, 
shrinking, expanding, node labeling, and element labeling. Figure 5 shows 
a sample output obtained from the preprocessor. 

Chiang and Gergely [28] present an interactive BASIC program for the 
analysis and preliminary steel design of two-dimensional structures for the 
Macintosh personal computer, using the specific graphic capabilities of the 
machine, including the mouse, menus, and windows. 

Few papers exist in the literature in the area of microcomputer-aided 
structural optimization. Nguyen and Hadley [29] used a simple version of 
the gradient projection method [30] for optimization of a 10-bar truss on an 
IBM PC. An algorithm for optimal plastic design of low-rise unbraced frames 
of general configuration is presented by Adeli and Mabrouk [31], This 
algorithm is based on the static approach of limit analysis, without generating 
independent mechanisms. Using the kinematic approach with automatic 
generation of independent mechanisms, Adeli and Chyou [32] present an 
efficient procedure and an interactive BASIC microcomputer program for 
optimal plastic design of low-rise frames of general configuration. The 
procedure also finds the failure mechanism automatically. The interactive 
program can display the failure mechanism, as well as the frame configuration, 
including the loading and the bending moment diagram. 


TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING 

Microcomputers have found a myriad of applications in traffic data collection, 
reduction, and utilization. In addition to ordinary general-purpose micro¬ 
computers, there are now various special-purpose microprocessor-based 
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instrumentations for traffic counting, traffic flow studies, field inventory 
studies, and moving vehicle studies [ 32 ]. 

Microcomputer software available in the area of traffic analysis and 
management is reviewed by Skabardonis [33]. It includes programs for 
developing optimal signal timing plans along coordinated arterials and net¬ 
works, estimating the capacity of isolated signalized intersections, and 
performing air quality modeling. He notes the lack of readily available soft¬ 
ware for the analysis of traffic operations on freeways and rural highways. 
Radwan and Sadegh [35] survey 12 microcomputer software packages 
available in the market, covering isolated intersections, arterial streets, 
and grid systems. 

Khan [36] discusses microcomputers in highway system program manage¬ 
ment and reviews the software available in this area. Recently, the U.S. 
Department of Transportation [37] distributed two microcomputer programs, 
Pavement Management System (PMS) and Needs Inventory System (NIS), 
available on an IBM PC. Microcomputer software is rapidly increasing in the 
areas of traffic engineering, transportation planning, geometric design, 
and pavement design [ 38]. Khan [ 36] points out that there have been only 
modest attempts to develop microcomputer sofware in the area of highway 
system management. 

Babey [39] presents nine software packages developed on a SUPER 
BRAIN microcomputer for the management of traffic operations. These 
programs address the following questions: 

1. How to estimate current turning movements at an intersection, given 
an old turning movement count. 

2. How to quantify the performance of a lane at a signalized intersection. 

3. How to construct time—space diagrams for traffic signals in a 
linear network quickly. 


EXAMPLE FRAME CONFIGURATION 



FIGURE 5 
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4. How to summarize and analyze spot speed survey data. 

5. How to find the desired storage length for a left- (or right-) turn 
bay at a signalized intersection. 

6. How to find the goodness of fit between link volume predictions by an 
operational planning model and existing ground count information. 

7. How to determine the best cycle time at an isolated traffic signal. 

8. How to find a set of signal settings, given a cycle time at an isolated 
traffic signal. 

9. How to determine the performance of all lanes at an isolated traffic 
signal. 

A traffic data collection system is presented by Bell and Mohseni [ 40] 
for evaluating weight-in-motion, automatic vehicle classification, and automatic 
vehicle identification. King [41] presents a BASIC program for designing 
roadway lighting systems based on luminance considerations. 

Taylor [42] and Skabardonis and Loubal [43] discuss some applications 
of microcomputer graphics in traffic engineering. Ramsey et al. [44] describe 
a microcomputer program for constructing space—time diagrams for analyzing 
train movements along railways. Michalopoulos and Lin [44] present a macro¬ 
scopic freeway simulation program in which such phenomena as lane changing, 
merging, diverging, weaving, and friction effects are represented. The out¬ 
put of the program includes two- and three-dimensional plots of speed flow 
and density, visual representation of the freeway operation during the 
simulation, as well as description of the geometries and demand pattern. 

An innovative application of microcomputers is presented by Cox et al. 
[46—47] . They report a microprocessor-based pavement management system 
for the real-time monitoring of the cracks on the pavement surface to 
determine preventive and corrective maintenance using high-speed image 
processing. They used a multicamera video system mounted in a van and 
several 68020 microprocessors to handle and detect various cracking patterns 
while the vehicle is in motion at highway speeds. 

Future applications of microcomputers in transportation engineering 
should include more extensive use of graphics in design of highway facilities, 
use of image-processing techniques for automatic vehicle detection and data 
analysis, and development of in-car route information and guidance system 
communicated by a centrally controlled traffic system for drivers. 

CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT 

Applications of microcomputers in project management and construction 
estimating decision support systems, are presented by Moore [48] . Micro¬ 
computer-aided critical path management software is now being used in 
construction of large projects [49 ]. Cavaretta [50] discusses the use of 
microcomputers in the management of preconstruction activities, including 
design controls, negotiation of utility relocation agreements, environmental 
permitting, right-of-way acquisition, construction planning, maintenance of 
traffic sequencing, and contract package preparation for a large highway 
project with the assistance of spreadsheet, CPM scheduling, and commercial 
computer-aided drafting programs. 
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Ibbs [51] summarizes the conclusions of a recent workshop on future 
directions for computerized construction research. Four areas of research 
are discussed: (a) development, use, and maintenance of project-wide data 
base and communication systems, (b) knowledge-based systems, (c) simu¬ 
lation (analysis and design of site operation), and (d) robotics. 

Rodriguez-Ramos [52] presents a construction layout model, using 
construction heuristics and microcomputer graphics. Karshenas [53] discusses 
microcomputer applications in earthwork volume measurement in construction 
projects. 

Examples of automation in the construction industry can be found in the 
area of data acquistion, such as [54]. 

1. Video data acquisition. 

2. Automated monitoring of construction quality control. 

3. Automated monitoring of production rates and quantities. 

4. Automated collection, storage, retrieval, preprocessing, and 
statistical classification of data. 

Automation in the areas of process control and robotics has been quite 
limited so far, but potential applications are promising, including [54]. 

1. Microcomputer-based process control of fixed plants, such as concrete 
batch plants and precast concrete element fabrication plants. 

2. Automation of mobile construction equipment, such as trucks, 
scrapers, loaders, shovels, graders, cranes, forklifts, pavement 
machines, and trenchers. 

3. Fixed-based manipulators, also known as robot arm manipulators. 

Such an arm manipulator has been used in Japan for applying fire¬ 
proof spray in building construction in a mobile platform [55]. 

4. Mobile robots and androids, including walking machines [56] . 

5. Microcomputer-based sensors for installation on structures under 
construction for monitoring and control. 

6. Video image pattern recognition and image processing for monitoring 
operations. 

WATER RESOURCES AND ENVIRON¬ 
MENTAL ENGINEERING 

Swayne et al. [57] and Fraser et al. [58] describe the development of a soft¬ 
ware in C language and Halo library of graphics for a user workstation for 
the analysis of acid rain data. The query language in the software is based 
on a pictorial representation of the geographical area under analysis. The 
product of the software system is intended to be an expert system for 
examining the relationship between terrain sensitivity indexes that assess 
susceptibility to acid deposition according to geologic and soil factors and 
resultant aquatic chemistry. 

Mericase et al. [59] present a continuous real-time water quality moni¬ 
toring and control system for soft-shell crab production in closed circulating 
aquaculture systems. Data collected from this system will be used to develop 
design criteria for the biological filters used in the crab shedding systems. 


Chang and Liaw [60] outline an interactive water quality analysis and 
management program. It can find the dissolved oxygen profile of a river 
basin, perform a sensitivity analysis of the parameters that affect the profile, 
and obtain the least-squares treatment system for a river basin using the 
simplex algorithm. Use,of microcomputers for optimizing the performance of 
waste treatment plants is discussed by Cochrane [61]. Jennings and Suresh 
[62] present an interactive microcomputer procedure for evaluating the 
relative risk of alternative hazardous waste management technologies, using 
the decision alternative ratio evaluation procedure. They are now employing 
fuzzy set analysis and decision theory to take into account user imprecision 
and uncertainty. Wei and Chen [63] present a microcomputer model for 
simulating the lime-soda softening of industrial cooling towers taking into 
account such factors as temperature, ion pairs, and ionic strength. 

Petroski and Glebas [64] describe microcomputer digitization of river 
geometry for hydraulic modeling. Using microcomputer graphics, Kouwen 
and Harrington [65] describe the application of a pattern search optimization 
(hill climbing) technique to several hydrologic applications. Lam et al. [66] 
present a microcomputer-based model of the radionuclide spills in the wind- 
driven shore currents. Taylor et al. [67] discuss the development of computer- 
aided planning systems for water and other natural resources planning, 
using digital color-coded mapping. Microcomputer application in on-bottom 
stability analysis of fixed offshore platforms is reported by Jacobi [ 68]. 
Lindberg and Nielsen [69] present software for computer-aided analysis and 
design of urban sewer systems in Pascal. They are adding an expert module 
to the software for the identification of trouble spots during the simulation 
and for suggesting remedial measures. 

Many hydrological applications of microcomputers can be found in the 
literature [70— 72] . Miller et al. [70] describe a hydrologic floodplain model 
for estimating stream flows, water surface profiles, and water velocities 
resulting from a storm event. Blickwedehl [73] reports two microcomputer- 
controlled devices for taking measurements during the pump tests and to 
measure acquifer properties during slug tests. Graves et al. [74] report 
microcomputer programs for performing water well inventory, well log data 
retrieval, well construction details, well pumping test analysis, groundwater 
quality investigation, and acquifer simulations. 

Aral [ 75] presents a finite-element Galerkin formulation for the solution 
of a steady-state groundwater seepage problem in a multilayer aquifer system 
for microcomputer environment. 


GEOTECHNICAL ENGINEERING 

Duplancic et al. [76] present a microcomputer system for automating the 
process of data collection, interpretation, and display in field and laboratory 
testing programs for geotechnical site characterization and soil exploration 
using commercial software. They used a spreadsheet program for data 
acquisition and data processing, a relational data base management system 
(dBASE II) [77] for data processing, and a drafting package for data display 
(alternative layouts of the boring logs). Edris et al. [78] describe the use 
of microcomputers for the collection of geotechnical construction control data 
associated with embankment dams using dBASE II [ 77]. 
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LABORATORY APPLICATIONS 

Microcomputers are being used increasingly in civil engineering laboratories. 
Selvadurai et al. [79] present a microcomputer-aided experimental system 
for the study of heat transfer processes in buffer regions of a nuclear waste 
disposal vault. Using the experimental facility, researchers study the thermal 
integrity of the buffer materials under moisture depletion conditions. The 
software developed for the system can display the rock mass temperature 
data as a two-dimensional view of the heat transfer process with color- 
designated temperature ranges. 

Lam and Lam [SO] describe the development of a microcomputer-controlled 
photogrammetric system that measures the photographic images of object 
points and computes their positions in object space coordinates. Zan [81] 
describes application of a microcomputer in the wind tunnel study of cable- 
stayed bridges. Tester and Gaskin [82] present a microcomputer system for 
monitoring and controlling a geotechnical frost susceptibility test. This test 
provides an index for classifying the frost susceptibility of soils for use in 
highway design. 

Microcomputers are being used increasingly in geotechnical laboratories 
for both dynamic and static testing of soils and soil models. Several examples 
are given by Li et al. [S3] . 

1. Data acquisition system for lateral pile loading to measure the magni¬ 
tude and distribution of contact pressure along a pile. 

2. Data acquisition system for pore water pressure and surface settle¬ 
ment measurements of an oil storage tank foundation model to be 
tested in the centrifuge. 

3. Data acquisition and control system for free torsional vibration test 
to determine the shear modulus and damping ratio of soils. 

4. Data acquisition and feedback control system for triaxial testing 
of soils under static or dynamic loading. 

Wu and Khera [84] report a microcomputer-aided geotechnical triaxial 
test in which the graphics capability of microcomputers is used to plot the 
results. Figueroa and Yamamoto [85] present microcomputer data processing 
from dynamic tests on soil and rocks. They interfaced a desktop graphic 
tablet to a microcomputer for digitizing the resonant column device wave¬ 
forms of decreasing amplitude to determine the Coulomb loss and hysteresis 
loops. Mould and Barker [86] describe a microcomputer-aided data acquisition 
and reduction system for studying the behavior of sheet pile interlocks 
under various loading conditions. The results of the experiments are being 
used to develop an analytical model to predict the behavior of cellular 
cofferdams subjected to construction, dewatering, and flooding loads. 

Microcomputers have been used in a San Francisco Bay hydraulic model 
as a tide control system, as well as for automated data acquisition [87]. 

Jifeng and Zhengdong [88] also used a custom-made microcomputer system 
for the tidal model test of a river estuary regulation in China. Bonner and 
DePinto [89] developed a microcomputer-interfaced infrared laser nephelo¬ 
metric sinking meter to measure vertical transport rates of natural aquatic 
particles. 
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COMMERCIAL APPLICATION PROGRAMS 
Spreadsheets. 

Electronic spreadsheets are among the most common commercial microcomputer 
application programs and have found popularity among civil engineers. More 
than 80 microcomputer spreadsheet programs can be found in the market 
[90]. Similar to a handmade accountant's spreadsheet, an electronic spread¬ 
sheet is a grid of columns and rows of cells. Each cell can hold and display 
a label, a number, or a formula. Any engineering computations that can be 
summarized in table form may be carried out by electronic spreadsheets. A 
spreadsheet program provides a general context for presenting logical and 
mathematical relationships. 

Several attractive features may be cited for spreadsheets. 

1. Ease of input. Any input item can be changed individually, making 
it very useful for examining various alternatives. 

2. Windowing. Multiple windows allow the user to view various portions 
of input-output simultaneously. 

3. Macros. The user can define menus. A sequence of menu selections 
can be stored in a macro. By invoking the macro name, the sequence 
will be executed. 

4. Data base management. In addition to standard mathematical and 
statistical functions and financial formulas, spreadsheets have data 
base management capabilities, such as sorting and searching. 

5. Graphics. Output can be presented in graphic forms. The graphic 
capability can also be used for creating design aids. 

6. Portability. Work-sheet files may be transported from one micro¬ 
computer to another one with incompatible disk drives by using 
communications software [91]. 

Chu [90] discusses the application of spreadsheets in contract bid 
preparation and project budget control. He also describes the application of 
spreadsheets for evaluating liquefaction potentials of various soils in an 
earthquake. Duplancic et al. [76] used a spreadsheet program for data 
acquisition and processing in geotechnical site characterization and soil 
exploration. 

Morris [92] shows the use of spreadsheet templates in construction 
scheduling and critical path analysis. Consuegra et al. [93] report appli¬ 
cation of spreadsheets in master drainage hydrological planning model. Use 
of spreadsheet in transportation planning (demand analysis) is discussed 
by Fung [94] . 

Structural analysis of simple structures with the help of spreadsheets 
is the topic of a paper by Lefter and Bergin [95]. Stiemer [96] presents 
application of spreadsheets in developing a self-paced courseware for teaching 
introductory structural steel design. Reinhorn and Kunnath [97] discuss 
the use of spreadsheets for design of reinforced concrete elements. 

Data Base Management Systems 

These programs are developed for efficient storage, retrieval, and mani¬ 
pulation of large quantities of data. The advantages of using data base 
management systems (or data base managers) include centralized control of 
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data, data integrity, data security, reduced redundancy of various data 
files, and data sharing among various users. Potential applications of data 
base managers in civil engineering have yet to be fully realized. There are 
now a number of commercial data base management systems such as dBASE 
III and Rbase. Some data base management systems are based only on one 
type of data structure, whereas others use a combination of data structures. 

The main data structures may be classified as hierarchical, network, and 
relational models. 

The hierarchical model has a treelike structure composed of nodes and 
links. A node at a higher level is called parent, and nodes at a lower level 
are called children. No node can have more than one parent. 

The network model is similar to the hierarchical model, with the dif¬ 
ference that a node may be linked to any other node. Therefore, a node may 
have more than one parent. This model thus supports a more complicated 
data relationship. 

Relational data bases are finding more applications in civil engineering 
due to their flexible data representation and retrieval capabilities. In a 
relational data base management system, data are represented as tables 
composed of rows and columns. Rows or tuples are records, and columns are 
fields occupied by attribute values. The column heading defines the name 
of the attribute domain. Wilson and Vogt [98] present an application of 
relational data bases in construction management, with emphasis on facilities 
management, and give an example for the renovation bid of a 24-story 
building. A relational data base manager has been used by Parker et al. [99] 
for management of data in wastewater treatment plants. 

A relational data base management system, dBASE II [77] , has been used 
by Duplancic et al. [76] to create a project-level data base management 
system for geotechnical data processing, by Elop and Heidebrecht [100] to 
develop a strong motion data base of earthquake records, by Chin [101] to 
develop a highway construction inspection management program, and by 
Sands and Hasit [102] in water quality and pollution control. 

Data base managers can be used effectively to support CAD. In a complex 
CAD project a myriad of specialists and users are involved. Centralizing all 
data handling and collection increases the productivity and quality of the 
design. Engineering design data change frequently and are highly inter¬ 
dependent and partly in drawing form. Available commercial data base 
managers cannot handle these situations effectively because they are developed 
primarily with business applications in mind. A CAD data base manager 
should have the following characteristics: 

1. It must be able to store various versions of a design due to the trial 
and error nature of design. 

2. It must be able to support concurrent multiuser access. 

3. It must be able to keep track of changes in design. 

4. Interface of the CAD data base manager to other application programs 
should be generated easily. 

5. It should have a memory management scheme. 

6. It should have a query language suitable for interactive design. 

Other desirable features are suggested by Murthy et al. [103]. 
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Computer-Aided Drafting Systems 

There is a large number of microcomputer-aided drafting systems in market. 
These programs are sometimes referred to as CAD or computer-aided design 
and drafting (CADD) systems, but they are, in fact, computer-aided drafting 
systems. A good review of 14 major microcomputer-aided drafting systems 
with a price range of $300 to $5800 is presented in the text by Smith and 
Teicholz [104] . They compare theip in terms of drawing data base storage, 
two- or three-dimensional graphic manipulation, user interface, drawing 
details and symbol libraries, ability to create icons (pictograms), extensibility 
(whether the system can grow upward), system management issues (ability 
to perform a drawing backup and retrieval from disk, delete drawing, etc.), 
drawing capabilities, and intelligence embodied in the drafting system (auto¬ 
matic dimensioning in various units of measurements, text manipulation in 
combination with drawings, number of layers or sublayers that can be manipu¬ 
lated independently or collectively, dynamic zoom, pan, multiple drawing 
windows, and the ability to customize menus). Most of the more advanced 
microcomputer-aided drafting systems require specialized hardware such as 
high-resolution display monitors [105] . Four two-dimensional microcomputer- 
aided drafting systems under $500 are reviewed by Milburn [106]. 


SINGLE VERSUS MULTIUSER 
MICROCOMPUTER SYSTEMS 

Multiuser computers and operating systems so far have gained limited 
acceptance in the civil engineering community. Wilson [1] argues for superi¬ 
ority of single-user systems to multiuser systems for the following reasons: 

1. Multiuser systems need a computer expert to run the system, to 
set up and maintain separate accounts, and to allocate computer 
resources. 

2. A single-user system is easier to use because only one user is 
responsible for the selection of operating systems, languages, and 
file storage management. The execution time of a program does not 
depend on the number of users. 

3. Several single-user systems are more reliable than one multiuser 
system. The failure of a multiuser system affects a large number of 
users. 

Although single-user systems have dominated civil engineering offices so 
far, multiuser systems may find applications in situations where the allocation 
of microcomputer resources to various activities can be managed effectively. 

MICROCOMPUTER LANGUAGES 

The most popular microcomputer language for civil engineering applications 
seems to be BASIC. The next most popular language is FORTRAN. FORTRAN 
is favored for large-scale structural analysis programs [1]. Although a 
preferred language for scientific computations, FORTRAN is not an efficient 
language for screen input/output, graphics, and system level functions, 
Pascal and C languages have also been used for civil engineering applications 
to a lesser extent. 
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Lenocker and Young [107] discuss and compare processing speeds of 
microcomputer programs, which depend on 

1. Type of microprocessor. 

2. Clock rate of the microprocessor (usually between 4 and 10 megahertz). 

3. Programming language. 

4. Implementation of the language. 

5. Amount of memory available to the program. 

6. Size and access speed of disk storage. 

7. Availability and capability of numerical coprocessor. 

They conclude that C programs usually run the fastest, and BASIC programs 
run the slowest. 

The above-mentioned programs are procedural languages designed 
basically for algorithmic numerical computations. For development of knowledge- 
based systems, however, declarative languages designed primarily for symbol 
manipulations, such as LISP and PROLOG, may be more suitable [18, 108]. 
The combination of a procedural language and a declarative language some¬ 
times may be the best compromise [109]. 


FURTHER APPLICATIONS OF MICROCOMPUTERS 
IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Computer Graphics 

Until recently, popular microcomputers were basically text-based computers, 
with the exception of Macintosh with its built-in graphics package in ROM 
called QuickDraw. However, the new micros like Atari ST and Commodore 
Amiga are graphic based. Microcomputers with new architecture, such as 
the 32-bit RISC (reduced instruction set computer)-based IBM PC RT, provide 
new opportunities for developing graphics-based software. The lack of a 
graphics standard on microcomputers remains a problem. The application 
programmers sometimes may have to build or write drivers to create the 
necessary display commands. The primary hurdle in adopting a graphics 
standard appears to be the processing speed because the graphics compu¬ 
tations put a heavy burden on the CPU. New microcomputers (e.g., Commodore 
Amiga), however, are using a special graphics microprocessor chip to drive 
the output devices such as CRT with high speed. 

Two recently announced bit-mapped graphics chips will provide high 
graphics performance on microcomputers at low prices. They are the Intel 
82786 and Texas Instruments TMS34010 [110]. The 82786 chip is a graphics 
coprocessor with functions designed to increase the speed of graphic 
interfaces, such as Microsoft's Windows and Digital Research's GEM. The 
TMS34010 Graphics Systems Processor is a 3 2-bit CMOS microprocessor that 
performs the functions of both a general-purpose CPU and a graphics 
processor. 

Application of computer graphics in civil engineering has been limited 
mostly to the creation of drawings and has lagged behind other disciplines, 
for example, mechanical engineering for CAD [111]. Computer graphics 
should play a significant role in civil engineering during the coming years. 

Civil engineers can certainly take advantage of advances in computer 
technology, such as higher resolution and color of the display devices, faster 
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CPUs, and improved secondary storage. One shortcoming of current micro¬ 
computers is their inability to store complicated drawings. By employing 
optical disks with 1 gigabyte (1,000,000,000 bytes) of memory, huge amounts 
of details can be stored [112] . 

Application of solid modeling in civil engineering has been quite limited. 
Due to extensive processing time and memory requirements, solid modeling 
has been limited so far to mainframe and superminicomputers. But, we 
should see migration of solid modeling to powerful microcomputers. Solid 
modeling will have applications in integrated CAD /CAM systems. 

The most striking application of computer graphics is animation. The 
potential of computer animation in civil engineering design, research, and 
education has barely been explored [113]. Examples of application of animation 
in civil engineering are 

1. Simulation of behavior of structures during earthquakes. 

2. Simulation of wind flow around buildings. 

3. Simulation of traffic in urban areas for studying queuing statistics, 
route selection, lane change, and signal coordination. 

4. Animation of the sun rising on a high-rise building. 

5-. Simulation of storm surge activity on a lake [115]. 

Distributed Computing 

As the number of microcomputers increases, the sharing of resources by 
different users will become a meeessity. Groups of civil engineers with various 
expertise located at distant physical facilities will be able to communicate 
and work together in a timely fashion through their individual desktop 
processors. Distributed computing should play a vital role in large civil 
engineering projects. 

Distributed parallel processing when performed on multiuser single 
processors is referred to as multitasking (i.e., the ability to process several 
tasks concurrently). An example of such distributed task processing is 
presented by James and Unal [115] for integrating various hydrologic/ 
hydraulic activities using local area networks. Nnaji [116] identifies several 
potential areas for multitasking in the field of water management and control, 
including multistage water allocation systems and flood forecasting at multiple 
sites along a river. 


With the proliferation of microcomputers in the civil engineering community, 
the problem of information flow makes networking inevitable. Linking micro¬ 
computers to each other, to mainframe computers, and to pooled state-of-the- 
art peripherals, such as laser printers and plotters, should be a natural 
extension of the present usage. In addition to transfer of information, net¬ 
working will make different phases of civil engineering projects, such as 
conceptual and preliminary design, analysis, design, drafting, detailing, 
estimating, fabrication, testing, construction, project management, inventory, 
accounting, and quality control, a single cohesive activity. Application of 
networking systems in civil engineering is expected to increase. This will 
be accompanied by higher transmission rates and the development of con¬ 
sistent protocols. In the somewhat more distant future, voice input/output 
will be an alternative way of communicating with the computer. 
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Artificial intelligence and Expert Systems 

Artificial intelligence (AI) is a branch of computer science concerned with 
making computers act more like human beings. Computer programs using AI 
techniques to assist people in solving difficult problems involving knowledge, 
heuristics, and decision making are called knowledge-based systems or expert 
systems. Applications of AI in civil engineering are starting to evolve [108, 

117]. Until recently, AI research and expert systems were developed on large 
mainframe computers or dedicated AI machines. Microcomputers-based expert 
systems are now emerging. To facilitate the development of knowledge-based 
expert systems, expert system programming environments, or "shells," have 
recently been developed. These shells usually contain specific representation 
methods and inference mechanisms. Expert system shells available on micro¬ 
systems have been reviewed by Wigan [118]. 

Several prototypical or conceptual models of expert systems for civil 
engineering applications have appeared in recent literature, some of which 
are microcomputer-based [119]. Ludvigsen et al. [120] review seven com¬ 
mercial expert system shells, three of which are suitable for microcomputers: 
Pascal-based EXPERT-EASE, Pascal-based INSIGHT II, and PROLOG-based 
Ml. They point out a shortcoming of present expert system shells, that is, 
the inability to handle complex mathematical manipulations directly within 
the shell. Among the expert shells evaluated, only INSIGHT II can directly 
incorporate transcendental functions. 

Levitt [121] reports the development of an expert system for evaluating 
the safety-related aspects of a contractor’s organization and procedures on 
an IBM PC using the expert system shell DECIDING FACTOR [122]. O'Connor 
et al. [123] describe a microcomputer-based expert system for the analysis 
and evaluation of construction scheduling networks, using the expert system 
shell PERSONAL CONSULTANT PLUS. An attempt to use AI techniques in 
seismic risk analysis is given by Miyasato et al. [124], Huang et al. [125] 
outline an expert system for fault diagnosis of hazardous waste incineration 
facilities, using the microcomputer-based expert system shell Ml. They 
employed fuzzy probability computations [126] to take into account the 
imprecise nature of the knowledge of fault diagnosis. Milne [127] discusses 
development of an expert system for road curve design. 

Gero and Balachandran [109] explore the application of knowledge 
engineering to pareto (multicriteria) optimization. They developed a prototype 
system on a SUN microsystem workstation. The domain-specific knowledge 
is represented in production (IF-THEN) rules and coded in LISP. The 
pattern-matching knowledge is written in PROLOG, and the optimization 
algorithm is developed in C. 

One has to note that at present the expert system technology as applied 
to civil engineering problems is at an early stage, and the expert systems 
developed so far are basically experimental systems that should more appropri¬ 
ately be called pseudoexpert systems. But knowledge-based systems seem to 
have great potential in various civil engineering applications, such as design 
of roads, bridges, and buildings; management, maintenance, and diagnostic 
systems. 

Smart Buildings 

Central building microcomputer systems will find increasing applications. 

These systems will control the building environment (air-conditioning, air 
cleaning, central vacuum system, etc.), security, and communications. 
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CLIENT-CENTERED INFORMATION 
PROCESSING 


INTRODUCTION 

Self-direct information processing (SD-IP) by individuals is reviewed in re¬ 
lation to the information environment within which American society is now 
rapidly expanding. Scholars have cited various sources as evidence of the 
initiation of the information revolution, and numerous "celebrations" [1] 
have occurred that extol the very real benefits to be obtained. But for 
the masses of average people in the population, any real life evidence of 
personal and individual life style applicability does not seem very prevalent. 

Unfortunately, such a gap between the aroused expectations of benefit 
among great numbers in the population and deliverable consumer products 
"that work" all too often fosters a Luddite backlash. In the current entre¬ 
preneurial environment, it is hoped that some popularly viable deliverable 
product would soon "make good" and remedy the limitations of such "Volks¬ 
wagen" efforts in a people's computer, as those of Apple, Leading Edge, 
and other products. 

For the purpose of this article, two documents have often been recog¬ 
nized as instrumental in focusing attention on the many phenomena that have 
been associated with information consumer advocacy. The market, institu¬ 
tional, and professional (to some extent) aspects of the new commercial enter¬ 
prise surrounding IP were initially considered to be delineated by Machlup 
[2]. This work provided extensive documentation for the new social environ¬ 
ment that has arisen since mid-century, even though Machlup [3] was later 
to question the validity of the many cults surrounding the new information 
society. 

The human IP aspects of the information phenomenon were carefully 
analyzed by Havelock [4]. Taking a sociological and sociopsychological 
perspective, Havelock developed the macro model of knowledge production, 
dissemination, and utilization (KPDU). To some extent, Havelock realized 
the vision expressed by Weaver [5] for an explication of the social and 
psychological implications of information theory. But more significantly, 
Havelock articulated the need for a consumer advocacy approach to informa¬ 
tion deliverables [4, Chapter 11]. 

This preliminary departure was advanced in the work, Putting Know¬ 
ledge to Use [6] , which analyzed and synthesized the literature about know¬ 
ledge dissemination and social change. In more recent years, work in this 
area continues to be reported in the quarterly journal Knowledge Creation, 
Diffusion, Utilization [7], a publication for knowledge utilization and planned 
change. Thus, some professional interests are beginning to coalesce into 
socially responsible movements formed to promote the democratization of 
knowledge in both its sociological, as well as its psychological dimensions 
[ 8 ]. 



In helping to articulate this socioentrepreneurial movement, following 
Hall's model [9] of dissemination, some entity could be created to serve as: 

(a) a catalyst for melding theory and practice, (b) producing knowledge 
utilization, and (c) exploiting knowledge in the process of bringing about 
planned change. These outputs may be embedded in each of the following 
themes [10]: 

Creating a national learning community for improving human services. 

Knowledge utilization strategies in managing the changing human 
services milieu. 

Planning survival strategies for human services, programs, and agencies. 

Traning human services administrators for knowledge utilization and 
planned change. 

Defining public and private roles in bringing about planned change. 

The multifaceted advances being made by researchers, policy makers, 
administrators, educators, consultants, and other service providers are 
being applied to knowledge production and dissemination. But little attention 
is focused on the kind of responsible knowledge utilization that seeks to 
reduce human loneliness and the anguish of being uninformed, as well as 
foster individual personal development. Indeed, the dichotomy between the 
celebrated benefits of the information society [I] and the actual realization 
of these expectations is approaching a mental dislocation among the masses 
of people in the population. 

Self-informative behavior has long been considered to be at the base 
of the essential transfer competency in society and constitutes that set of 
skills that underlie all areas of ability development. Before the beginning 
of the modern world, the otherwise educated person was either a churchman 
or a politician. In the Renaissance, such a person may have been called a 
scholar printer or a universal thinker. During the subsequent age of 
specialization, responsibility for this person’s development was either trans¬ 
ferred to the institutions or went underground. 

Since 1928 [11], when it first became evident that adults could continue 
learning throughout the life span, light has increasingly been shed on the 
fact that there are few, if any, adults who do not process information con¬ 
stantly in everyday life [12]. In addition, more and more scholars have 
become independent of institutionalized specialization [13] but, on their own, 
have developed a measure of specific and generalized ability to carry out 
fundamental IP. In this regard, the independent scholar has profited from 
self-referral to the various expert systems, whether manual or machine 
based [14]. 

The composure of people today can no longer be unprotected from an 
overexposure to the cult of information [15]. So many people are frantic 
over the appearance of events passing them by that the national character 
is being infected with an excess of impatience [16]. Reacting to "blipped" 
spots of information, they scurry around in a patch of newsletters for 
elusive "tidbits" that will give them an edge on others. But the titillation 
is like a runaway infection, a disease that leaps from individual to individual 
as they try to outdo each other in cornering that one "newsletter" on all other 
new sletters. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 

During the 1950-1960 era, an IP approach to psychology was being devel¬ 
oped as one window of opportunity" for explaining human behavior [17]. 
This focus on IP led many scholars to reexamine the older schools of psy¬ 
chology from a systems perspective. Instead of the hoped-for grand syn¬ 
thesis of learning psychology, two streams have developed in parallel fashion 
and at times, have overlapped with one another: cognitive psychology and 
social learning theory [28,29], 

In the language of information analysis, these parallel developments 
are analogous to the two approaches of top-down and bottom-up analyses 
[ 0]. In the first, cognitive psychology, knowledge is considered in rela¬ 
tion to a screen of human attributes (K A ). In the second, social learning 
theory, human attributes are considered within a screen of knowledge 
aspects (Ak). From the perspective of the actual human being involved 

ff? rS f 3 personal life style, circumstance may, on occasion, dic¬ 
tate both top-down (K A ) and bottom-up (A K ) approaches. 

No humanly significant approach to IP can be taken by either K A or 
K to the exclusion of the other. Humans may at one time face circumstan¬ 
ces that force them into a top-down analysis of a problem. In other circum- 

rlsohhL ? TV 6 inVOlved in a bottom-up approach to situation 

resolution. Indeed, one may question whether there are two psychologies 
at variance with one another or a systematic continuance of IP behavior 
may°ranJe in [22 V 22]° US pSychologies within which *ny particular individual 

stvTe f r t ^ 6 Syntheses of ^search about cognitive style, learning 

® ty * d J he transfer of skills acquisition [ 22 ], it appears that individuals 
map themselves onto appropriate behavior sets, depending upon the circum- 
Witkin S r ®^ r ™ undin& their IP- Over the years since mid-century, when 
Witkm [23] first conducted experimental studies in perception, at least 19 
separate polar dimensions of IP have been identified [24] Thus the 

rirr f u h r n IP is evid “ 1, “ d the range ot 

anv may have *° enter the behavior manifestations of 

any individual, whether bottom-up or top-down, and move to any level 
erein as quickly and nimbly as the information user does [26,27], Citizen 
expectations, which seem to be rising exponentially, come at a time when 
the information professionals are slowly moving from resource use studies 
to investigations directed at IP in the human mind [28J. In addition the 
experts m artifical intelligence (AI) have not been able to deliver the kind 

NL P pT a tbr,b“ “ d products base<S «" natural language processing 
(NLP) that their press agents seem to have so glibly promised 

From an analysis of some psychological positions, one could get the 
impression that the processes of information utilization were largely sub¬ 
conscious phenomena in the makeup of any individual. More than likely 
some are and require the facilitation of an assisting information consultant 
for articulation and development. But for the most part IP is a highly 
deliberative affair, with patterns guided by the imperatives emerging from 
the organizing circumstances in everday life [29]. Much of the current 
emphasis on self-directedness and individual responsibility has developed 
from the empirical foundation laid down by Tough [30] and from the top- 
down advances of Knowles [32]. P 


In these instances, the focus has been on adult populations, where 
there has been a sharp increase in the number of self-directed learning 
(SDL) projects. The rise in IP for "decisioning," learning, and communicat¬ 
ing has been fairly uniform across the population as a whole. This emphasis 
on- the adult as learner takes on a considerable social urgency when the 
recommendations of the Commission on Higher Education and Adult Learners 
[10] are taken into consideration: 


Developing or renewing employability for the unemployed. 

Maintaining and enhancing occupational skills in the face of 
technological change. 

Eliminating adult illiteracy (both literate and computer based). 

Providing equal access to education for all adults (whether self-directed 
or teacher based). 

Developing knowledgeable citizens in an information technology society. 



These high hopes for human development depend in great measure on 
an informatively relevant response system that rests on a "Volkswagen" 
approach to a personal computer and NL software. Work in AI is helping 
to advance the art, but the ventures taken, whether top-down or bottom-up, 
have yet to fully explicate the interconnections with real life interface. 
Empirical studies are called for that verify and validate a naive psychology 
and a naive physics and develop a frame of reference out of the actual way 
people are involved in everyday life [32,33]. 

In other words, an explication is needed of the questions surrounding 
how a self-directed information processor uses everyday language to think 
about and express decisioning, learning, and communicating behaviors, 
both verbal and nonverbal, whether alone (intrapersonal) or with others 
(interpersonal) [ 34]. Variation in personal IP is probably as wide as there 
are individual humans with unique situational constraints and opportunities. 
However, the transcript analysis of verbal self-reports shows several patterns 
that are recognizable to most, if not all, human beings. Pattern recognition 
and use is a function of their membership in the human race, a particular 
culture, ethnicity, or country and its language. 

Social learning theory [35], together with Lewin's [36] formulation of 
the concept of life space, presents the psychological, social, and physical 
elements as forces in a dynamic framework. Social learning theory would 
appear to be the consensus theoretical framework within which much of 
learning research (especially that on humans) will evolve in the next decade. 
Study of the life space focuses on action, change, or locomotion and works 
to join neobehaviorism with social learning psychology, thus adding learning 
by modeling to the learning by doing of self-directed learning [37]. 

SD-IP occurs when a person encounters some task or problem and the 
environment provides information concerning the nature of the problem or 
task, necessary knowledge, or skills for its solution and relevant performance 
criteria [38]. A moment of SD-IP thought such as this might occur during 
a brief lull in a bewildering array of interruptions, or the individual may 
not know what SD-IP task is needed far enough ahead of time. Information 
stored and indexed for one purpose today may be useful in a completely 
different way at another time. Technically speaking, the SD-IP user needs 
flexible databases with front-end NLP systems that allow for different record 
length, associations between records, and the content of records. 
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The development of such NLP software systems integrated for SDL 
purposes will be facilitated to the extent the SDL researchers identify the 
functions that are to be accomodated and communicate them to the knowledge 
engineers in developing expert systems. Of all the unique combinations of 
behaviors manifested in SDL situations, research findings continue to support 
a definable group of transferable skills that are significant across various 
situations [22, 39, 40]. 

Software "understanding" cannot be developed unless it is embedded 
with extensive knowledge of the particular world with which it must deal. 

It is relatively easy to develop mechanistic approaches based on tight logical 
systems, but these are inadequate when extended to real world tasks. The 
everyday world of IP is often messy and illogical; therefore, experts in AI 
have had to leave specialized subject approaches behind and become much 
more psychological [41—43]. But the problem remains of not having a real 
world contextual psychology within which cognitive psychology can be 
embedded. 

Any prospective SDL software must be able to operate swiftly and 
efficiently in this human environment of organizing circumstances [29] if a 
microcomputer system is to be a personal SDL tool based on front-end NLP. 

In the practical world of SDL, the individual must be able to store, maintain 
and process all relevant information in integrated data bases. The wave of 
the futute is to have a personal data base system upon which "all" functions 
can be performed. Such a system would have to be able to manipulate both 
structured and unstructured data while, at the same time, capturing infor¬ 
mation at the time of thought. 

Unfortunately, people are often dismayed that the possibility of the 
computer taking over cognitive processes is very real because of the great 
deal of research and data syntheses that have been done. On the other 
hand, the knowledge about perception and attending (sustained awareness) 
is more diffuse, susceptible to personal variation (e.g., cognitive and learn¬ 
ing sytles), and patterned in systems of facing the world [44]. It is 
assumed, and some evidence exists for such a conculusion, that these 
patterns and styles are reflected in NL, which also can be embodied in soft¬ 
ware programming. 

Few people seem to realize, however, how exceedingly complex and 
often evanescent these patterns of perception and attending really are. 

They have been the substance of the literature of civilizations and feed the 
diversity of human cultures. It is rare to find either a cross cultural ap¬ 
proach to IP or an examination of the cultural variations in cognitive behav¬ 
ior. Computer software systems seem to have been more oriented to machine 
architecture than to cultural variation. One way of doing this is through 
the controlled analyses of guided introspective accounts of SD-IP. 

The presence and thrust of cognitive psychology is a case of the mind 
studying the mind. It presumes to replace all of the previous psychologies 
by studying the foundation on which all other social sciences exist [45, 

P- 6]: 

Understanding how humans think is important to understanding why 
certain thought malfunctions occur (clinical psychology) , how people 
behave with other individuals or in groups (social psychology), how 
persuasion works (political science), how economic decisions are made 
(economics), why certain ways of organizing groups are more effective 
and stable than others (sociology), or why natural languages have 



certain constraints (linguistics). Cognitive psychology studies the 
foundation on which all other social sciences stand. 

Although cognitive psychology is empirical, it eschews the limitations 
of behaviorism and aims to replace the humanists and the gestaltists. Its 
principal methodology, protocol analysis, and introspection stems from the 
work of Wilhelm Wundt in the last quarter of the last century [45, p. 7]: 

In this method, highly trained observers reported the contents of their 
consciousness under carefully controlled conditions. The basic belief 
was that the workings of the mind should be open to self-observation. 
Thus, to develop a theory of cognition, one needed only to develop a 
theory that accounted for the contents of introspective reports. 

The use of such a methodology has raised a number of confusing 
issues such an imageless thought, the duality of perception and imagery, 
and the question of whether memory is dual, multiple, or neither. The 
confusion has compounded the problem of the representation of knowledge in 
memory but especially in external devices such as software analogs. In 
addition, to compound the matter, there appears to be evidence for an 
abstract, nonsensory code, as well, as how this abstract information might 
be represented [ 46 ]. 

The rise and prevalence of behaviorism has been taken as evidence of 
the limitations of introspection: its irrelevance and its apparent contradic¬ 
tions. Fundamental to the problems was the lack of theories explanatory 
of internal cognitive processes. After mid-century, various influences were 
tapped for heuristic models: 

IP advances that grew out of information theory and human factors 
research on human skills and performance. 

Computer science efforts to get computers to behave in a manner 

resembling human intelligence. Numerous computer science con¬ 
cepts have been indirectly applied to psychological behavior. 
Linguistic structural analyses showed that language behavior was based 
on higher mental processes more complex than could be accounted 
for by the prevailing behavioristic formulations. 

Neural network simulation research, employing software designed 

around the random association of infants learning NL behavior. 

Work in these fields has led to improvements in methodology over 
introspection as the only source of empirical evidence. Measures today are 
commonly taken on frequency of success in a task and on performance speed, 
which are aimed at improving human cognitive behavior. Task success is 
usually expressed in percentage correctness to make comparisons less arbi- 
traty, and speed is referred to as reaction time. Statistical significance is 
coupled by a reliability measure (i.e., reproducibility), and the importance 
of the difference is determined on criteria applied to both reaction times and 
performance differences. 

There appears to be a tendency to employ AI software as the source 
of data for measures of performance and reaction time. Obviously, cognitive 
psychology is directed toward those theories that hold explanatory power 
for cognitive skills and behaviors. The major model of human cognition 
appears to emphasize IP defined within such systems boundaries as: 
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Representation of knowledge, neutral imagery, stored information, 
schemas, and prototypes. 

Memory and learning, elaboration and reconstruction, cognitive skill, 
and declarative and procedural knowledge. 

Problem solving and reasoning, induction and deduction, language 
comprehension, and generation. 

This emergence of a shift toward abilities other than cognitive ones 
draws new attention to the complexity and pervasiveness of both perception 
and attention. Arguments associated with these matters advance the notion 
of multiple simultaneous thought processes within which the serial problem 
solving is a special case [47]. Whether obtained from introspection or labo¬ 
ratory experiments, IP becomes more persuasive if one steps back from the 
cognitive domain and observes the broader perspectives of human behavior 
[48]. In fact, thinking as executive cognition may not only be parallel 
but so distributed in processing as to exist only as a theoretical model and 
explanatory only of the currently popular computer software approach to 
intelligence [49], 

The computer metaphor of cognition may continue as a mainline approach 
to research methodology, but the re-emerengence of verbal reports and intro¬ 
spection can help to enrich the totality of research findings [50]. Protocol 
analysis of observations has proved valid for the recall of the contents of 
human behavior in incubative and intrusive thought, (e.g., contents of 
focal attention, current sensations, plans,). But to bring introspection to 
these contents would be to deny the ability of people to be involved with 
metacognition [51], that is, the thinking about the processes of thinking 
[52]. 

Focusing on computer IP as the model of cognitive problem solving has 
tended to block an understanding of the way in which perception and atten¬ 
tion may have contributed to successful outcomes. Performance has tradition¬ 
ally been evaluated on such factors as the time taken to solve a task and on 
the correctness and elegance of a solution. But such approaches have 
obvious limitations when the aim is to nurture the underlying life style 
performance of an individual or in order to promote the transfer of problem¬ 
solving ability [ 53]. 

A critical attribute of a theory of perceptual independence is that it 
have a separate structure devoted to both perceptual and decisional proces¬ 
ses. Perceptual independence is, by definition, a perceptual phenomenon and 
is defined as an attribute of the perceptual system. Extra assumptions are 
needed (e.g., whether processing is serial or parallel, self-terminating or 
exhaustive), and these make the theory more controversial [54]. A funda¬ 
mentally important problem is to determine how these dimensions are combined 
in perceptual processing [ 55]. 

Unfortunately, perceptions are not usually directly observable; instead, 
they first pass through some decision process that uses the perceptions to 
select a response appropriate to the general experimental mileu. Decision 
or judgment processes, therefore, fundamentally alter direct perceptions 
(i.e., the early stages of perception). The theory of perceptual behavior 
is a substantial generalization of signal detection theory, which can account 
for experiments with stimuli composed of two or more components and with 
any of a wide variety of response instructions [56]. 


A decision problem is defined by the acts or options among which one 
must choose, the possible outcomes or consequences of these acts, and the 
contingencies or conditional probabilities that relate outcomes to acts. The 
term "decision frame" is used to refer to the decision maker's conception of 
the acts, outcomes, and contingencies associated with a particular choice. 

The frame that a decision maker adopts is controlled partly by the formula¬ 
tion of the problem and partly by the norms, habits, and personal charac¬ 
teristics of the decision maker [ 57]. 

It is often possible to frame a given decision problem in more than one 
way [58]. Alternative frames for a decision problem may be compared to 
alternative perspectives on a visual scene. Rational choice requires that 
the preference between options does not reverse itself with changes of frame. 
Because of imperfections in human perception and decisioning, however, 
changes of perspective often reverse the relative apparent size of objects 
and the relative desirability of options. 

When faced with a choice, the "rational" decision maker will prefer the 
prospect (theory) that offers the highest expected utility. A predictive 
approach encourages the decision maker to focus on future experience and 
to ask, "What will I feel then?" rather than "What do I want now?" The 
former question, when answered with care, can be the more useful guide in 
difficult decisions. In particular, predictive considerations may be applied 
to select the decision frame that best represents the hedonic experience of 
outcome [59]. In addition to consistenct criteria, the common conception of 
rationality also requires that preferences or utilities for particular outcomes 
should be predictive of the experiences of satisfaction or displeasure asso¬ 
ciated with their occurrence. Thus, a man could be judged irrational either 
because his desires and aversions do not reflect his pleasures and pains. 

The predivtive criterion of rationality can be applied to resolve inconsistent 
preferences and to improve the quality of decisions [60]. 

Cognitive styles represent an integrated component of an individual's 
mode of functioning and are evident in the ways that individuals respond to 
situations and circumstances. Cognitive styles are broad stylistic charac¬ 
teristics that individuals employ to process information within their cogni¬ 
tive structures. An individual's cognitive style determines the method used 
to apprehend, store, and use information and refers to the individual's 
different approaches to understanding, remembering, and thinking [61]. 

Research is beginning to reveal extreme cognitive style polarity in the 
skill acquisition of many information providers [62]. Question negotiation 
involving direct interpersonal interaction seems to be characteristic of field- 
dependent practitioners. On the other hand, field-independent providers 
appear to excel in search strategy retrieval, particularly for the more com¬ 
plex knowledge inquiries. Such bicognitive differences in staff behavior 
also include those listed in Table 1. 

At least 19 cognitive styles have been identified [24] that describe the 
various dimensions within which individuals structure different perceptual 
and problem-solving functions. Various assessment techniques have been 
developed; and although these numerous techniques are correlated with one 
another, the relationships are far from perfect. Different dimensions of 
cognitive style, which seem to be measured by each, may be a function of 
the item variance that occurs in test proliferation rather than in the basic 
measures of rod-and-frame and embedded figures tests [23,63]. 
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TABLE 1, Differences in Cognitive Style 


Variables 

Field = 

Dependent Individual 

Field = 

Independent Individual 

Peer 

Relations 

Seeks work with others 
for common goals. 

Task oriented; not 

attentive to social groups. 


Likes to assist others. 

Prefers individual work. 


Sensitive to feelings 
and others opinions. 

Likes to compete for 
individual recognition. 

Personal 

relations 

Expresses positive 
feelings openly. 

Restricts interactions to 
tasks at hand. 


Needs mentor guidance. 

Eschews physical contact. 

Supervisory 

relations 

Seeks guidance and 
personal contact. 

Prefers new tasks 

without the help of others. 


Seeks supervisor rewards. 

Seeks nonsocial rewards. 


Only motivated by 
one-on-one contact. 

Impatient to begin and 
finish tasks alone. 

Information 

seeking 

Seeks global knowledge. 

Humanized or fictional; 
concept presentations. 

Seeks concept details. 

Cognitive (math, science) 
presentations. 


Proactive deliverables. 

Reactive deliverables. 


In his research, Witkin [23] noted that certain individuals relied heav¬ 
ily on the outside environment for perceptual cues, even as these conflicted 
with internal ones. Others were able to separate easily essential information 
from a surrounding visual field. The two orientations, labeled field depend¬ 
ence and field independence, respectively, exist on a continum, with indiv¬ 
iduals found at all points. Field-dependent individuals tend not to add 
structure to visuals and accept visuals as presented. Because they do tend 
to fuse all segments of a visual field (e.g., a picture), they do not view 
the visual's components discretely. 

Field-dependent and independent individuals approach learning in 
different ways [64], First, field-independent individuals, being more 
analytic in approach, tend to act upon a stimulus complex, analyzing it when 
it is organized and structuring it when it lacks organization. In many in¬ 
structional situations, metacognition, or the ability to analyze and structure 
aids in learning, is lacking. The field-dependent learner, however, takes 
a more passive approach, accepting the field as given, and experiencing it 
in a more global, diffuse manner. 

This passive approach means that field-dependent individuals tend to 
notice those cues in a stimulus field that stand out or are more salient. 

When the stimulus is arranged so that the salient cues are also relevant, 
the field-dependent person may experience little difficulty. In fact, if a 


learning task is clear, well structured, and low in complexity, there may be 
no significant differences in learning by the two orientations. In situations 
where cue relevance and saliency are in conflict, the performance of field- 


dependent individuals seems to suffer. 

A visual with a background containin 
cues would be of value to field-dependent 


g certain relevant (contextual) 
individuals in recalling information 


about figures appearing ; 



and are more dependent on, external sources of structure (background) 
and organization. Information recall from visuals for field-dependent indiv¬ 
iduals is facilitated if major visual cues are made relevant. It is hindered 
if important appearing cues are irrelevant or not noticeable. 

The field-independent person samples more fully from cues, both sa¬ 
lient and nonsalient, and performs more successfully. Increasing salience 
by manipulating instructional material should tend to make the field-dependent 
learner sample more fully from all cues, thus modifying the visual strategy 
employed. Field-independent persons tend to be able to receive information 
from both relevant and irrelevant cues. If field-dependent individuals are 
shown a procedure (modeling) in which they view figures within a back¬ 
ground containing important and useful cues in terms of number, shape, 
and location, they will be able to transfer the context to these types of 
pictures on subsequent viewing of pictures or visuals without these relevant 
contextual cues. 

Because of the ability of field-independent persons to create structure 
and not be dependent upon external cues, they should not be affected 
by either treatment (presentation or order). Field-independent individuals 
should score higher than field-dependent individuals on any visual recall 
test. If information can be identified that supports the concept for certain 
types of cognitive styles, certain visual formats become more effective. 
Field-independent individuals tend to give structure to unstructured visual 
material and tend to separate an individual item or component from its over¬ 
all context. Field-dependent individuals, on the other hand, tend to respond 
holistically to stimuli. 

The complexity of cognitive style derives from the many dimensions 
(19) identified by Messick [24] out of the many dimensions that constitute 
the polarities of field dependence/independence. Thus, the characteristics 
of cognitive style cannot be limited to a single dichotomous continuum but 
constitute an environment of several polar dimensions. However, for initial 
discussion purposes, it is helpful to view behavior from the dichotomy of 
the seminal and macropolar dimension, as measured by the group-embedded 
figure test (GEFT). 


SD-IP THEORY AND RESEARCH 

Much has been written about SDL research and theory generation and it is 
instructive concerning a phenomenon that has captured the interest and 
involvement of the general population [65]. Of the numerous reviews and 
syntheses of SDL the most useful are those that place it in a continuum of 
lifelong human development [66-68]. The life wide impact of SDL stems 
from the various networks within which individuals process information in 
the community [69]. 
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Much of what the adult does in SDL is in reaction to, or as a result 
of, sequential conditioning, life-style, growth, and successful achievement. 
This "learning stance" is comprised of a number of dimensions [ 70]. 



Learner choice, responsibility, and ownership: the learning agency. 
Enabling settings and enablers: a community of self-directed learners. 
Participating conditions: IP for decisioning, learning, and communicating. 
Ownership of learning processes and products: proprietary versus 
shared values in community. 


Personal existence encompassed within a life style includes all the facts 
within the life space at any given time that have existence within the percep¬ 
tion of the individual and excludes those that do not [ 36]. These elements 
not only constitute the field or life space of the individual but also the 
boundary zones. Other facts, events, or people in the social and physical 
world beyond those boundaries do not affect the individual involved in real 
life circumstances at that time [29]. 

The changed circumstance tends to provide a single or at best, very 
few resources or opportunities for learning that are reasonable or 
attractive for the learner to pursue. 

The structure, methods, resources, and conditions for intrapersonal 

IP are provided or dictated most frequently bv the circumstances. 

Learning sequences progress not necessarily in linear fashion but 

rather, as the circumstances created during one episode become 
the circumstances for the next necessary and logical step in the 
process. 

Individuals bring to each episode or project their own motivation, apti¬ 
tude, creativity, energv, and tenacity. The essential elements for under¬ 
standing the process appeared to be (a) the expectations of the individual, 
(b) that person's inventory of skills and knowledge, and (c) the particular 
resources present within the environment. Contrary to the evidence of 
numerous correlation studies, the demographic characteristics of the learners 
appear to be less important than the uniqueness of the individual's circum¬ 
stances [21]. 

The following is less of a model of learning, with precise steps or 
directions for a particular investigation, than it is a guide that has proved 
useful for the study of SD-IP projects. 

The study of SD-IP projects profits from a naturalistic or qualitative 
approach based on interviews with individuals. Such projects 
are inherently individualistic and can be understood primarily in 
terms significant to the individual. 

A detailed account of the project is required and is most likely to be 
described in the chronological order in which events took place 
even though they are not functionally related. Probing questions 
are almost always necessary. At the end of the interview, the 
individual should be asked which events had influence in reaching 
a final goal. 

Individual clusters of elements tend to emerge through the labeling 
process because clusters either reach a dead end, produce a 
singular product, or lead directly to the origin of another cluster. 





With a transcript of the interview in hand, clusters may be iden¬ 
tified as separate entities or as parts of a series of related 
clusters. 

Once-identified, each individual cluster can be analyzed and under- 

• stood according to how the elements interact and affect one another. 

These analyses give insight into the degree of significance that respec¬ 
tive elements contribute to any SD-IP project. For instance, residual know¬ 
ledge has been found to have a part in project development. The analyses 
may demonstrate that this prior knowledge was a major factor in only a few 
instances for determining the final product. However, cluster analysis has 
identified several cases in which fortuitous environmental factors occurred, 
and in a majority of these instances they became the base for launching the 
SD-IP project. At the same time, the amount of exploratory action initiated 
by the individuals may vary from a great deal to very little with no readily 
discernible explanation. 

The data obtained through interview and protocol analysis may be better 
understood in application to selected activities drawn from SD-IP project 
descriptions. Any real life SD-IP project is composed of clusters of elements, 
and it is necessary to study these clusters individually, as well as in rela¬ 
tion to the project as a whole. A cluster is a defined set of elements within 
the organizing circumstances of real life that have interactive relationships. 
These elements include (a) knowledge (residual or acquired) (b) actions 
(directed, exploratory, or fortuitous) and, (c) environment (consistent or 
fortuitous) [ 71 ]. 

One may dismiss the significance of these processes in real life as 
serendipitous. But the ;sustained attention of a human being as information 
processor, based on values and processor, based on values and purposes, 
may be considered as analogous to the preplanning of an instructional 
developer. However, rather than preplanning their projects as teachers and 
librarians, SD information seekers and processors tend to select a course 
of action from limited alternatives that occur within the environment. Their 
behavior is guided by interpersonal discourse and the nonverbal (sight, 
sound, movement) manifestations of sociodrama and leads to significant 
inferences. 

Thus, the behavior of the individual, as identified and investigated 
by Tough [30,72] and others, reveals such intangibles as information pro¬ 
cessing, imagery, problem solving, vicarious modeling, and motivation. In 
a learning-by-modeling process, Bandura [35] identified the behaviors of 
observation, attention, retention, motor reproduction, and motivation in 
learning by modeling. However, Bandura did not give attention to the 
structuring of what was (or is) processed. As a result, in a series of 
studies (1982, 1984, 1987), Spear and Mocker have drawn out the implica¬ 
tions for SD-IP. 

SD-IP project descriptions that have been protocol analyzed to identify 
the suggested elements of environment, behavior, and personal attributes 
and to search for other factors suggest the following organizing circum¬ 
stances [29]: 

Anticipated single event that the individual enters, expecting that IP 
and possibly learning will be required, but has little or no idea 
of what must be processed or, specifically, how it can be learned. 
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Unaticipated single event where tasks are performed by people re¬ 
peatedly bnt where the individual does not anticipate being engaged 
in a learning project. 

Series of related events that are not anticipated but where each episode 
in a fixed sequence provides the organizing circumstance for the 
one that follows. 

Series of unrelated events in which individuals assemble random bits 
of information, observations, or perceptions whose purpose for 
retention emerges over time. 

The impetus or triggering event for IP or episodic learning stems from 
changes in life circumstances. Such change may be positive or negative, 
may happen to the individual or to someone else who impacts that person's 
life or may be an event that simply occurs and is observed within the life 
space of the individual. Following Lewin [36], life space is defined as the 
physical, social, and psychological environment in which the individual lives 
and functions. 

In application, a SD-IP project, whether based on a "shopping list" or 
not, is more the process of searching for and acquiring the materials than 
the building of "the house." Materials are seldom acquired in the order of 
their use, and their relationship may not be apparent until the project, or 
house, is finally built. The activities in a SD-IP project are clusters of 
elements that usually result in acquiring resources that are stored, at least 
for a time, until they fit into, or are used in relation to, other acquired 
resources. Each cluster of elements has its own determinants and effects 
and must be first studied as a discrete entity. 

The social dimensions of these impediments should be a part of the 
sociology of the information professional and of learning in general, and 
serve as matrices for the questions of policy development [ 73]. The implica¬ 
tions of SDL are as revolutionary as the results of the information and com- 
munciations revolutions [16] that have ushered in the TELCOM (telecommuni¬ 
cation) society. Long [74] goes on to assemble evidence that cognitive 
development continues across the life span. Both Kirby [22] and Knapp 
[ 75] document the support for the life wide occurrences of transferrable 
skills. 

Various syntheses of empirical findings derived from SDL research 
exist [ 76—80]. Although these deepen and extend the pioneering work of 
Tough [30,72], the problem of SDL "instructional" applications remains as 
underdeveloped, as Hilgard and Bower [17, Chapter 16] have pointed out for 
other-directed educational systems. Brookfield [SI] assembled a group of 
scholars to address this issue of a disparity between SDL theory and its 
relation to field practice. 

Social learning theory, as developed by Bandura [35] and others, is 
assumed [I7,pp. 599-605] to provide the best integration of modern learning 
theory to the solution of practical problems. Hilgard and Bower [17,pp. 
21—23] propose a series of questions that, if answered, could serve to 
help integrate learning theory into a cohesive system. Others [82, p. 5] 
maintain that the theory has overextended its empirical base: 

It would appear that we have done serious work in conceptualizing the 

nature of the method—especially as evidenced in the work of Tough 

[30,72], Knowles [27,31] and Spear and Mocker [29 ]—but have not 

gone far enough in our empirical work. 
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The models of self-directed, learning (as individually determined) can 
be functionally related to, if not built on, a foundation of theories of IP. 

This is seldom done, almost as if self-directed learning had such special 
problems as would make it unique. Other researchers have noted this lack 
of consideration in the literature; for example. Mocker and Spear [83] have 
developed a four-part differentiation based on their investigations of orga¬ 
nizing circumstances within which various types of learning are embedded. 

These organizing circumstances are determined by, and embedded in, 
the constraints of the environment. Organizational circumstances seem to 
account for as much decisioning, learning, and communicating competencies 
as to do the personality dimensions of cognitive style [23]. These dimensions 
yield procedural patterns that are closely aligned with steps that have to 
be taken to offset the "missing link" [84] , faced by all too many adults in 
real life and for the elimination of which, supposedly, the professions had 
a social responsibility [10]. 

The verbal report of each respondent's efforts to resolve a situation 
or solve a problem should be carefully collected and analyzed for patterns 
[50,51]. In examining the transcript or in critically listening to the audio 
record, the researcher gains awareness of strategies selected, thought 
patterns employed, memory capacity, and solution monitoring ability. The 
parameters of the exploration are determined by the interview schedule or 
instrument used, the task demanded of the respondent, and the processes 
to be explored and categorized. 

Behavioral areas can be explored individually or in combination, as 
each respondent struggles to resolve a situation or achieve some task re¬ 
quirements. There is scarcely any limit to the type of question or tasks 
that can be explored. However, only the concomitant use of experimental 
and ex post facto research designs will offset the major criticism that clings 
to the method since Wundt [85] first used it: 

Behaviorist skeptism about the use of retrospection, introspection, 

and protocol analyses unless coupled with more objective measure¬ 
ment. 

Wide methodological variations have resulted from loosely applied criteria 
that fail to differentiate between legitimate and illegitimate tech¬ 
niques . 

Tape-recorded transcripts yield hard "objective" data of the respon¬ 
dent's original statements, which can be analyzed by a number of 
researchers to achieve inter- rater reliability. 

Cognitive processing models have strengthened the theoretical structure 
of the analyses and the logical development of interpretative hypo¬ 
theses . 

Preprocessed data segments removed from extraneous elements can be 
encoded into the language of the theoretical model for category 
selection and assignment. 

Present trends in SDL research leave out many areas that have been 
claimed to demand attention [81] and that could be of advantage to informa¬ 
tion professionals in developing a client-centered psychology. Librarian 
research seems to be influenced, sometimes heavily, by fashion, which may 
help to explain the neglect of such important and significant studies as 
Peters [51] and Adult Basic Education (ABE) life style research [86]. In 
fact, Peters [51, p. 2] specifically drew attention to this relationship: 
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We are especially interested in the dynamics of learning in "natural" 
or nonformal settings and in the role that literacy plays in learning. 

All of this is couched in a problem-solving framework, consistent 
with our belief that learning is the result of a problem-solving process. 

Integrating SDL research findings into cognitive pychology conceptuali¬ 
zations and IP theory across the life span is directed at answering and ad¬ 
dressing the issues raised by Huey Long and his colleagues at the Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia [74,pp. 11,12] : 

Educators of adults generally appear to be of the opinion that cognitive 
development continues into and across adulthood. Individuals interested 
in the education of adults, however, continue to search for a cognitive 
theory that addresses life span development. 

This issue must be addressed squarely, and a stand has to be taken 
based on the evidence of research. Such a position could accept the follow¬ 
ing assumptions to advantage. The transferrable competencies, described 
by various reviewers, do not occur by happenstance but are deliberately 
applied to meet SDL objectives [87,p. 15]: 

Learning is a problem-solving process in which a new idea comes into 
the perception of an adult. The adult interacts with that idea mentally 
trying or deciding not to try to give the new idea a chance at entry 
into the memory. The adult makes a conscious decision to accept or 
reject each perceptual input. Learning is not ever all that new because 
there must be some way to relate new ideas to prior ideas. A whole 
new idea still needs to get a foothold in the mind based upon an old 
or prior idea. 


Few information professionals would question the validity of this process 
when directed by a teacher where external observation and verification are 
supposedly applied. But those same critics who place confidence in the 
reliability of a teacher-controlled classroom behavior vociferously question 
the objectivity of the processes when applied by individual "street persons" 
in real life. In other words, the validity of the learning process is somehow 
abrogated when it is applied by adults in everyday SDL contexts that occur 
without benefit of teacher intervention. 

Such a contention is not only challenged but refuted by the findings 
of SDL research. From Tough [30] through Reisser [88], Knowles [31], 
Ziegler [70] and beyond to Gibbons [89], Peters [51], Cross [76], Spear 
and Mocker [29], SDL processes exhibit individual propose, planning, and 
integration and are deliberately aimed at the objectives of th learner. With 
Peters' [51] study as with Tough's approach, the significance cannot be 
overestimated. Despite the fact that these investigations are almost totally 
ignored by librarians, it is likely that any future IP research will have to 
take them into account when the validity and relevance of other research 
findings are considered. 

In retrieving and subdividing a set of data for an individual to use, 
it is necessary to attend to the psychological nature of that data. Humans 
prefer to specify and be told about subdivisions and relations that they 
already understand. Appropriate and meaningful access paths depend on 
the human user's knowledge structure, which is not necessarily the most 
convenient for systems design. 


Structure is the relation between different elements of knowledge and 
the constraints on the ways people can think about them. At all times it is 
necessary that particular attention be given to bridging the gap between 
the world of the laboratory and our experience in everyday living. The 
only way to organize empirical results effectively is by theory; but all too 
often the.advances taken are aimed at college students and those with further 
education. 

Almost nowhere can an approach to cognitive psychology be found from 
the person-on-the-street orientation, granted that a study of cognitive 
psychology will help the student to improve the capacity of their intellects 
and maximize the consequences for intellectual performance [90]. If it is so 
important for people to improve the way they think by understanding the 
basic mechanisms of human thought, why not create the software to help 
those who do not have the time for such discovery excercises? 


PROFESSIONAL IMPERATIVES 

Suffused with exaggerated claims of AI and the software control of human 
beings, people need to know the limits of the computer takeover and the 
opportunities offered by machine-assisted human development. The computer 
analog of software IP may account for many automatic and deliberative cogni¬ 
tive processes, but these behaviors are but the workhorse of a rich and 
varidimensional life-style permeated with many awareness and attentional 
manifestations. There are so many of these that one can only identify their 
massive dimensions appropriately as cultural and intercultural environments. 

How will the gap be bridged and the missing link be filled between 
the people's concerns and the information entrepreneurs [91]? Obviously 
any breakthrough will not be a single dimensional advance but a combination 
effort of many interests, including the knowledge industries, information 
technocrats, and the information welfare systems as well as the associated 
professional organizations. In addition, although no single information 
service or product will predominate, research and development centered 
around a "Volkswagen" standardization of people's access is both a market¬ 
ing and socially responsible necessity. 

Research and development, of course, continues to be advanced on 
various fronts by any number of vested interests. Ostensibly, these efforts 
take the consumers' needs for information services and products into account. 
Unfortunately, however, proprietary matters all too often crowd out that 
research and development upon which the standardization and simplification 
required by the masses of people in the population can be based [ 92 ]. 

Such hopes, it appears, have been the marketing promise of the infor¬ 
mation industry—that it can make computers see, talk, listen, and think 
like humans in everyday life [1]. Although the AI community may scoff at 
these statements, professionals have done little to take into account the real 
life information processing of the vast numbers of people in general popula¬ 
tion. The cognitive model of computer software processing represents only 
a part of people's life-style information behavior. 

Every person constantly produces knowledge; it is a function of con¬ 
tinual IP, whether applied to decisioning, learning, or communicating. The 
output behavior of any individual is a state of equilibrium among the proces¬ 
ses that satisfies the decisioning, learning, or communicating constraints. 
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It may be an oversimplification to say that once perception and atten¬ 
tion are accounted for (controlled by some input coding device), cognitive 
psychology explains the bottom line of those cognitive processes that operate 
in all human beings. However, cognitive processes appear to be a common 
core of intellectual support behavior that can be programmed in software 
embodying declarative and procedure knowledge operations. This common 
set of cognitive skills that need to be learned by all persons retrieving 
informative data, regardless of perceptual style and attending patterns, can 
now be delegated to machine learning. 

The intellectual structures built upon such foundations as cognitive 
psychlogy are impressive, as well as the AI applications in computer pro¬ 
grams and software systems. But suspicions about this magnificent super¬ 
structure become evident when one examines the actual empirical base of 
facts (variables) and relationship that have largely been obtained from ob¬ 
servations limited to white mice, Pavlovian dogs, and college students. 

Almost nowhere has a fresh look been taken at the behavior of adults 
involved in the curriculum of everday life. 

Although no one common definition of intelligence exists, contemporary 
research in the field concentrates primarily on the metaphor of IP, even 
though cultural contexts and their interrelationships [52] are presumed to 
be included. 'On the other hand, some considerable progress has been 
made in conceptualizing intelligence, at least in the cognitive domain and to 
the point where aspects of it can be programmed in computer software [38] . 
On the other hand, an interest has emerged concerning real life intelligence, 
particularly among adults immersed as they are in life span life-styles and 
in the affairs of everyday life [12,30]. 

This emergence of a shift toward abilities other than cognitive ones 
draws new attention to the complexity and prevasiveness of both perception 
and attention. Arguments associated with these matters advance the notion 
of multiple simultaneous thought processes within which serial problem 
solving is a special case [47]. Wheter obtained from introspection or labo¬ 
ratory experiments, the evidence for multilevel models of human IP becomes 
more persuasive if one steps back from the cognitive domain and observes 
the broader perspectives of human behavior. In fact, thinking as execu¬ 
tive cognition may not only be parallel but so distributed in processing as 
to exist solely as a theoretical model and explanatory only of the currently 
popular computer software approach to intelligence. 

The software analog of cognition may continue as the main framework 
for AI research methodology, but the re-emergence of introspection can 
help to enrich the totality of these and other research findings. Introspec¬ 
tive observations have proved valid for the recall of the contents of human 
behavior in incubative and intrusive thought, for example, contents of 
focal attention, current sensations, and plans. But to limit one's research 
to introspection rather than the protocol analysis of these elements would 
be to deny the ability of people to be involved with metacognition [51], that 
is, the thinking about the processes of thinking [52]. 

Part of that theory can be derived from self-directed learning research 
[29,30,51,98], and part is supported by research in cognitive psychology 
and problem solving [45,53,99,100]. But the findings of investigations of 
precognitive behavior remain either dispersed in the literature or selectively 
codified by various schools of thought and for particular professional 
interests [101] . In addition, even the traditional information scientist 
feels more comfortable with the computer-coded output manifestation of 
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lutionary impact has been technological, the low-cost personal computer has 
made it possible for the average citizen to become the scholarly communicator 
whenever and wherever located. Like McLuhan's proto image of the irrides- 
cent light source, all information is available from any direction for process¬ 
ing and can be accessed at any other point in return. 

The problem, of course, is the extraordinary complexity of the human 
being who, in a single person, may range daily across all of the known 
dimensions of IP in response to an opportunity or a confrontation. In the 
past, human behavior has been compartmentalized all too often in order for 
the information specialist and instructional psychologist to respond more 
easily. Self-directed individuals involved today in life-styles development 
expect to have their behavior tracked and responded to wherever they are 
in the behavioral cycle of decisioning, learning, or communicating. 

The SD-IP practitioner working to develop the materials and methods 
of knowledge systems wants to know how precepts are structured in the 
human mind, how such concepts develop, and how they are used in under¬ 
standing and behavior. The software expert works to program the computer 
(software development) in such a situation-producing manner that it can 
understand and interact with the outside world. The common problem in 
developing intelligent and interactive systems is to emulate the human con¬ 
ceptual mechanisms that deal with perception, image making, and language. 

Within this framework, mind is often treated as if it were a physical 
object, and information, perhaps subconsciously, is assumed to have 
concrete properties. Mental processes are often described as objects or 
events in an actual physical space, as when we speak of storing and orga¬ 
nizing memories, of searching through them, or of holding or grasping ideas 
in our minds. Like objects, memories may be lost or hard to find. All 
such descriptions are little more than fanciful nominalizations, (e.g., admin¬ 
istrative organizatinal charts), clients), irrespective of the detail embodied 
in the accompanying propositions. 

On the other hand, mind can be described more realistically in terms 
of skill in manipulating symbols. The notion of skills has been shown to 
provide a useful framework in accounting for significant aspects of cognitive 
processes. Evidence supporting the procedural view includes studies 
showing that (a) the means of acquisition of information form part of its 
representation in mind, (b) recognition varies with the similarity of proce¬ 
dures in acquisition and test, and (c) transfer between tasks varies with 
the degree of correspondence among underlying procedures. 

Equally important, the everyday affairs of most SDL individuals are 
marked by frequent interruptions, both from outside sources and by inter¬ 
nal prompts such as the pressure of a life-style task that has to be able to 
respond to an interruption and then return to the SDL behaviors at hand, 
as well as move easily from one task to another. Otherwise, many SDL 
neophytes, whether because of prior inhibiting experiences or lack of ability 
to follow through, may stop trying to perceive or hold interest in some new 
idea. 

Information professionals could, if motivated, redirect toward broader 
populations the principal methodology of research in cognitive psychology- 
protocol analysis and possibly introspection—which stems from the work of 
Wilhelm Wundt in the last quarter of the last century [S5]. In this method, 
randomly selected and trained observers could report the contents of their 
consciousness under carefully controlled experimental conditions. The basic 
belief is that the workings of the mind can be open to self-observation. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE 
Mainframe Cobol 

In 1959 CODASYL (Conference on Data Systems Languages) was created to 
study the problem of business computer operations. The committee included 
representatives of U. S. government agencies (primarily the Department of 
Defense), computer manufacturers, universities, and computer users. 
CODASYL decided to create a new language with common elements for all 
computers. The language was to be understandable by people with very 
little computer training. The purposes to be met by the language follow: 

1. Machine independence-rbasic language elements had to be common 
to all computers. 

2. Source language—easy to understand and use. 

3. Include business terminology or cater to business terminology. 

The results of the CODASYL conference were produced in April 1960. 
They included the initial specifications for COBOL. As COBOL started to 
change, computer manufacturers recognized the importance of new capabili¬ 
ties, and each manufacturer took a different approach to implementation. 

The result was that early compilers suffered from a number of problems: 

1. In general, only a small subset of the total language was implemen¬ 
ted. Different compilers implemented different subsets, thus 
reducing compatibility. 

2. Compilation times were long, especially if the compiler implemented 
a large subset of the total language, sometimes taking up to an 
hour to compile a single program. 

3. Machine code was inefficient, requiring two to five times the 
memory space of an assembly language program written to perform 
the same functions. 

It soon became apparent that if computer manufacturers were left to 
their own devices, COBOL would no longer be the common language intended 
by CODASYL. Consequently, in 1968, the American National Standards 
Institute (ANSI) published suggestions for making COBOL a standard pro¬ 
gramming language. The standards were to be used by computer manufact¬ 
urers for the construction of COBOL compilers. Thus, COBOL compilers 
for mainframes that generally conform to the ANSI recommendations are 
referred to afe Standard COBOL or ANSI COBOL compilers. 
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To ensure continuity of communication between users and suppliers of 
COBOL, ANSI has tried to encourage the standardization of the language. 
ANSI also ensures that the standards are generally recognized and accepted 
and represents United States interests in international standardization. 

Because COBOL development is a continuing process, the COBOL 
Committee of CODASYL continually reviews and acts on proposals to update 
the COBOL language. In 1974, ANSI revised the specifications that were 
current at that time and developed a new set of standards. In 1978, the 
ANS COBOL Committee (X3J4) used the latest version of the Journal of 
Development, published by the COBOL Committee of CODASYL, and the 1974 
standards as the basis for the latest revision. Although the standards were 
set in 1980, it has taken some time for the manufacturers to incorporate 
them into their compilers; therefore, the newest standards will be known as 
ANSI 1985 standards. 

Microcomputer COBOL 

Microcomputers became popular in the mid-1970s and, compared with main¬ 
frame computers, had little memory storage capacity; they were physically 
small enough and inexpensive enough to attract the "hobbyist." During the 
early stages of development, many users would write their programs in 
assembler language. However, BASIC, a language initially developed for 
use on time-sharing systems in colleges, was quickly established as the 
standard high level language for microcomputers. Although as a programm¬ 
ing language BASIC suffered from lack of standardization across manufac¬ 
turers, because several dialects of the language were (and are) actually in 
use, it enjoyed the important advantage of being easy to learn and fast to 
write, attracting the casual user. From the point of view of a business 
user, it had four major disadvantages, which limited its potential: 

1. It had no business or pseudobusiness terminology, and the construc¬ 
tion of the instruction set was more appropriate for scientific 
applications than for business applications. 

2. Programs were often not easily transferrable from one type of 
computer to another. 

3. Communication between machine and user tended to be of a 
question-and-answer nature. This, in part, reflected the early 
history of BASIC and its use in conjunction with "hard copy" 
teletype terminals installed in schools and colleges. Given that 
business users were more likely to use visual display units (VDUs), 
effective acceptable communication required the ability to format 
pseudodocuments on a screen, particularly for the input of data. 

Such an ability was beyond most versions of BASIC. 

4. BASIC generally offered a limited range of file access and retrieval" 
methods. Data files stored on direct access devices, such as 
floppy disks, involved devising algorithms that provided a pointer 
to the position of the required record relative to the beginning of 
the file. This was simple enough if records, such as those of 
customers, were numbered sequentially, for example, 1, 2, 3. In 
practice, file coding was rarely that simple, and often complex 
algorithms had to be constructed, especially when dealing with 
particular problems presented by record identifiers containing 
alphabetic characters. 


To make microcomputers appealing to the business user, manufacturers 
had to find a common, business-oriented language already in existence. 

What better choice than COBOL? Would this choice be in tune with the 
typical microcomputer business user? The estimation was that the answer 
would be yes. The type of businesses most likely to consider the use of 
microcomputers are probably small concerns with limited budgets for data 
processing functions, where programming costs account for a substantial 
part of the total cost of the system. 

In introducing a computer-based system, a small company looks for such 
benefits as reduced staffing levels, greater accuracy, and better statistical 
analysis. Such businesses could not be expected to change their methods 
of operation to adjust to an automated system. Typically, a business holds 
files of customers, supplies, products, and so forth, each of which has a 
unique identifier or "key." The coding system used to identify customers, 
supplies, or products is not the same from business to business, although 
some basic similarities do exist. Take the case of a shoe store where the 
code indicates the shoe style, shoe size, and shoe color: SA10BL could 
indicate a sandal, size ten, and blue in color. This code, used by the shoe 
store, would not necessarily be used by a TV supply company or a small 
hardware store. The programming language should accommodate the user's 
needs and not vice versa. 

With this type of user in mind we might consider three reasons for 
putting COBOL on a microcomputer: 

1. It is easier and less costly to find and hire a COBOL programmer 
than a BASIC programmer because there are more experienced 
COBOL programmers on the market, as they learned it from the 
mainframe. 

2. Noncomputer personnel involved in system analysis and design find 
it easier to understand programming functions expressed in business 
terms, something that COBOL readily supplies. 

3. Auditors have had to examine source code of programs to ensure 
that procedures are executed correctly. Normally they are accus¬ 
tomed to examining programs written in COBOL, 

In addition to satisfying the above-mentioned "human" aspects of 
programming, COBOL provides sequential, relative, and indexed file organi¬ 
zations that enable the user to access records with complex keys in either a 
sequential or random fashion, as the application dictates. Finally, micro¬ 
computer COBOL has built-in capabilities that allow screen formatting, making 
it easier to store and retrieve business forms. Thus, COBOL provides a 
virtually complete programming system for the small business user who wishes 
to develop programs that can be easily used by VDU operators, whose main 
concern is to input data in a manner as easy as possible through manageable 
forms. 

Versions of COBOL for microcomputers 

The most popular versions of COBOL for microcomputers are listed as follows: 

1. CIS COBOL by Microfocus. It has a software package (FORMS II) 
to facilitate the design and creation of pseudoforms on the screen 
(CRT monitor). 
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2. COBOL-80 by Microsoft. Used extensively for IBM Personal 
Computers and compatibles, it has a screen section to help with 
the design of formatted screen for interactive use of COBOL 
programs. 

3. RM/COBOL by Ryan-McFarland Corporation. RM/COBOL was the 
first compiler to be developed and used in microcomputers. 

The developers of COBOL compilers for microcomputers have used the 
1974 ANS COBOL standards, making changes as needed to accommodate the 
package to the new environment. Unfortunately, there is no standardization 
of software for microcomputers, meaning that each of the COBOL compilers 
contains some "enhancements,” such as the FORMS II of CIS COBOL and the 
Screen Section of the Data Division of COBOL-80. These features make the 
programs less portable than desired, contrary to one of the goals of COBOL, 
which originally was designed to be machine independent and portable. 


80 and 110 words missing, respectively, from the microcomputer COBOL 
versions. The reason for the discrepancy is that COBOL-80 has implemented 
a subset of SORT command, whereas RM/COBOL has not. 

Also to be noted is the fact that both COBOL-80 and RM/COBOL have 
introduced new words to handle interactive data entry and retrieval of 
records. From 22 to 40 words have been added as reserved words, most of 
which deal with screen-formatting features such as setting the background 
and foreground colors, automatically moving the cursor from line to line as 
data is entered, reversing the video, and beeping to alert the user when 
exceptional events occur. 

Aside from the differences, COBOL compilers for microcomputers 
conform to the "low-intermediate" level of the ANS X3.23—1974, providing 
from 9 to 10 of the 12 functional processing modules present in standard 
COBOL: 


Basic Hardware and Software Requirements 

Minimum memory required for COBOL compilation is 64K of random access 
memory (RAM). Although an 80-column display screen is recommended, one 
can either use a monitor or a TV screen with an RF modulator. Communica¬ 
tions via the Asynchronous Communications Adapter are accessible directly 
from COBOL; however, protocols must be handled by the user's programs. 

Two 320K disk drives are sufficient for average users, although a 
hard disk with 10M or more of storage is preferred by heavy users as it is 
faster and allows them to store a large number of programs into just one 
unit. 

A line printer is necessary to generate hard-copy reports. The choice 
between dot-matrix and letter quality is left up to the individual user. 

The software package usually consists of a manual and two diskettes 
containing the COBOL compiler and library files. In addition, one should 
have an editor package to enter the source code. 


COMPARISON WITH ANS COBOL 
Micro COBOL versus Mainframe COBOL 

The power and range of facilities provided by available versions of COBOL 
depend upon the size and power of the computer used. Essentially, micro¬ 
computer versions contain all the major file formats and instructions. 

However, certain variations of instructions are omitted. For example, MOVE, 
ADD, and SUBTRACT instructions do not support the CORRESPONDING 
option, and the REMAINDER option in a DIVIDE instruction is not provided. 

Similarly, certain facilities that require major processing, such as sort¬ 
ing, merging, and report writing, are currently available in mainframe 
versions of COBOL only. These are not major drawbacks because report 
programs are relatively simple to write, and there are several special-purpose 
programs available to sort data files. 

Thus, the business microcomputer user should view COBOL as one of 
several pieces of software to be utilized rather than as the sum total of 
software required. 

After comparing the list of reserved words from both COBOL-80 and 
RM/COBOL to the 1974 ANS list of COBOL reserved words, the author found 



Nucleus 
Sequential I/O 
Relative I/O 
Indexed I/O 
Library 

Communication( *) 

Interprogram communication 
Table handling 
Sort/merge(*) 

Debugging 
Report writer (*) 

Segmentation 

(*) Features not present in current microcomputer COBOL versions. 

Each module consists of two levels, where level 1 is a subset of level 
2. To qualify as a COBOL compiler, the package must provide for all the 
level 1 features of the Nucleus, Table handling, and Sequential I/O modules. 
The remaining nine modules can be implemented optionally. Microcomputer 
COBOL compilers include all of level 1 for each module implemented and most 
of level 2 for certain modules. Therefore, one should not be misled by the 
phrase "Idw-intermediate" because COBOL compilers pack a lot of flexibility. 

What follows reproduces or paraphrases the characteristics of the 12 
modules as implemented in the IBM Personal Computer (PC) COBOL: 

The Nucleus consists of the basic elements needed to process data. It 
includes: 

• All of level 1: ACCEPT, ADD, ALTER, COMPUTE, DISPLAY, DIVIDE 

(without REMAINDER), EXIT, GOTO, IF, INSPECT, 
MOVE, MULTIPLY, PERFORM, STOP, SUBTRACT 

• Plus these features of level 2: 

Conditions— Level 88 conditions with value series or range 
Use of logical AND/OR/NOT 

Use of algebraic relational symbols for equality or 
inequalities ( = , >, <) 

Implied subject, or both subject and relation, in 
relational conditions 
Sign test 

Nested IF statements; parentheses in conditions 
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Verbs— Extensions to ACCEPT and DISPLAY for formatted 
screen handling 

Acceptance of data from DATE/DAY/TIME 
STRING and UNSTRING statements 
COMPUTE with multiple receiving fields 
PERFORM. . .VARYING...UNTIL 
Identifiers— Mnemonic names for accept or display devices 
Procedure names consisting of digits only 
Qualification of names (in Procedure Division 
statements only) 

The Table handling module provides for the definition and manipulation 
of tables of contiguous items. Tables may be one, two, or three dimensional, 
and the elements in them may be accessed through one, two, or three sub¬ 
scripts or indices. Tables must be of fixed length. In IBM COBOL, this 
module includes 


• All of level 1: OCCURS in the Data Division and subscripting cap¬ 

abilities in the Procedure Division 

• Plus these features of level 2: 

SEARCH statement (full format) 

SET statement 

The File-processing module provides for the definition of Sequential, Relative 
and Indexed I/O. In IBM COBOL this module includes 

• All of level 1: CLOSE, DELETE, OPEN, READ, REWRITE, USE, 

WRITE 

• Plus these features of level 2: 

Reserve clause 

Multiple operands in OPEN and CLOSE, with individual options 
per file 

VALUE OF FILE-ID is data-name 
Sequential I/O: EXTEND mode for OPEN 

WRITE ADVANCING data-name lines 
LINEAGE phrase 
AT END-OF-PAGE clause 
Relative and Indexed I/O: 

Dynamic access mode (with READ NEXT) 

START (with key relations EQUAL, GREATER, 

OR NOT LESS) 


I 



The Sort/merge module, which provides for ordering and combining 
records contained in one or more files according to key values present with¬ 
in the records, is not supported by IBM COBOL. A reduced version of the 
SORT facility is present in RM/COBOL. 

The Report writer module allows for the overlaying of Procedure 
Division object oode during the execution of the program. Level 1 is 
supported'in its entirety by IBM COBOL. 

The Library module allows for the specification of text to be copied 
(inserted) into a source program by the compiler at compilation time. The 
text to be copied resides in either the system or the user's library. All 
of level 1 is supported by IBM COBOL. 



The Debugging module provides the user with capabilities to monitor a 
data item or procedure during execution of the object program. IBM COBOL 
supports 

Special extensions to AN SI-74 Standards, providing convenient trace- 
style debugging. 

Conditional compilation: Lines with a D in column 7 are bypassed unless 
WITH DEBUGGING MODE is given in the SOURCE-COMPUTER 
paragraph. 

The Communication module, which provides for accessing, processing, 
and creating messages used to communicate with local and remote terminals 
is not supported by IBM COBOL. 

The Interprogram communication module provides the user with 
capabilities to transfer control from one program to another during a run. 
This facility allows both programs to access data items explicity identified 
by the programmer. IBM COBOL supports 

• All of level 1: CALL, CHAIN, EXIT PROGRAM 

• Plus: LINKAGE Section 

Referring to the Nucleus and Table handling modules, IBM COBOL 
includes all level 2 features except 

• General: 

One cannot use figurative constant ALL for literals greater than 
one character 

One cannot qualify names in the Environment Division 

• Data Division: 

OCCURS DEPENDING ON... is not supported 

One cannot intermix a level-88 item containing a list of items with 
a range of items (either list or range may be used but not both 
at one time) 

Binary data items always require 2 bytes: 

— PICTURE 9(5) only allows a range of -32768 to 32767 
—PICTURES 9, 99, 999, and 9999 are equivalent to PIC 9(5) 
for binary items 

—An error message is given when more than five digits are 
specified 

Unsigned binary data items: 

—PIC 9 is equivalent to PIC S9 
RENAMES phrase is not supported 

• Procedure Division: 

MOVE, ADD, and SUBTRACT do not support CORRESPONDING 
Multiple destinations for results of arithmetic statements are not 
supported 

Division remainders are not provided 

INSPECT in level 2 is not supported 

Arithmetic expressions in conditions are not supported 

Multiple index Keys are not supported 

Special language for tape handling is not supported 

Level 1 RERUN facility is not supported 

Interprogram communication and LIBRARY modules are implement¬ 
ed to level 1 only. 
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COBOL and the Editor 


Because the program is keyed in directly without help of keypunch or decks 
of cards, the user has to become acquainted with the program editor that is 
supplied by the manufacturer of the computer system being used. Editors 
let the programmer create and modify lines of COBOL code that will eventual¬ 
ly become the source code input to the COBOL compiler. Although some 
editors will provide the user with special features, such as automatic line 
numbering and automatic tabbing to COBOL margin boundaries, this is not 
true m all cases; therefore, the user should consult the editor manual that 
will be used. 

Generally, basic editing functions supported by most editors will allow 


1. Enter one line of COBOL source code at a time. Pressing the 
ENTER key will terminate the entry of a line of code and store it 
into memory. 

2. Correct errors by positioning the cursor under the desired 
character to be changed and either deleting it, replacing it, or 
inserting extra characters between it and the previous character. 
The cursor can move to the left, right, top, and bottom of the 
screen by specially marked keys on the keyboard. 

3. Add new lines of code at the end or insert them within already 
existing lines. 

4. Delete lines of code. 

5. Move sections of code from one area of the program to another. 

Normally, if the programmer is working with a line editor, only one 
lme of code can be modified at any one given time; this means that there 
will be no movement up and down the screen and the lines will be accessed 
by their numbers. 


[ OBJECT-COMPUTER, entry] 

[ SPECIAL-NAMES, entry] 1 
[ INPUT-OUTPUT SECTION. 

[ FILE-CONTROL, entry... 

[ I-O-CONTROL. entry...]] 

DATA DIVISION. 

[ FILE SECTION. 

[ file - description-entry 
record-description-entry...]...] 

[ WORKING-STORAGE SECTION. 

[ dat a-item-description-entry...]...] 

[ LINKAGE SECTION. 

[ data-item-de scription-entry. 

[ SCREEN SECTION. 

[screen-description-entry...]...] 

PROCEDURE DIVISION. 

[DECLARATIVES. 

[section-name SECTION. 

[paragraph-name, [sentence]...]...]... 

END DECLARATIVES. ] 

[[section-name SECTION, [segment number]] 

[paragraph-name, [sentence]...]...]... 

Identification Division 

This division is the smallest and simplest division of a COBOL program. As 
the name indicates, it supplies identifying data about the program. It has 
no effect on the execution of the program but is required as a means of 
identifying the program to the computer's operating system. Optionally, 
this division may also include the name of the author, the installation where 
the program was run, as well as the date the program was written and 


When the user has finished keying in the source program, it should be 
written to the disk by using the appropriate command supported by the 
system being used. After this phase of program creation is finished, the 
user should then exit the editor and return to the supervisor to continue 
with the compilation and execution of the program. 


COBOL Structure and Organization 

Every COBOL source program is divided into four divisions. Each division 
has a special function, must be placed in its proper sequence, and must 
begin with a division header. Program structure and order is shown below: 


IDENTIFICATION DIVISION. 

PROGRAM-ID. program-name. 
[ AUTHOR, comment-entry...] 
[ INSTALLATION. comment-entry...] 
[ DATE-WRITTEN. comment-entry... ] 

[ DA TE - COMP ILED. comment-entry... ] 
[ SECURITY . comment-entry...] 
ENVIRONMENT DIVISION. 

[ CONFIGURATION SECTION. 

[ SOURCE-COMPUTErT entry] 


compiled. 

Environment Division 


f 

! 

i 


One of the functions of this division is to specify the computer on which the 
source program will be compiled. However, its major function is to specify 
the data files required for input and output operations and associate each 
of them with a particular device. 

This is an important function because in any program that references 
or produces data files, it is necessary to establish a link between those files 
and the actual physical devices where they are stored or upon which they 
will be recorded. In other words, each file that is to be used has to be 
named and the program has to be instructed, via a symbolic name, to which 
physical input or output unit each file has been assigned. 

Data Division 


This division is one of the longest of the first three divisions, which can be 
considered as preparatory divisions in a COBOL program. It provides a 
detailed description of all the data that the program is to input, process, 
generate, or output. To accomplish this, the Data Division is divided into 
sections. The File Section describes data that is contained in either input 
or output files. The Working—Storage Section describes user-defined con¬ 
stants and data that are developed internally and placed into intermediate 
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storage or into specific formats for output reporting purposes. The Screen 
Section, present in some microcomputer COBOL compilers, describes data 
used to format the screen so that it looks exactly like a preprinted fill-in- 
the-blanks form, familiar to all of us. Once the screen has been programm¬ 
ed, it may be used for both data entry and data retrieval. 

Procedure Division 

This division contains all the instructions necessary for the solution of a 
problem. This is where the programming logic is implemented and where the 
files, records, and data defined in the previous program divisions are mani¬ 
pulated to produce the desired results. 

The modules that constitute the Procedure Division are written using 
meaningful English words, statements, sentences, and paragraphs. 

Because COBOL is not completely machine independent, it should be 
mentioned just how much machine dependence there is on each division. 

The Identification Division is completely machine independent. The Environ¬ 
ment Division is completely machine dependent. This was specifically designed 
to facilitate the conversion of a program from one computer system to another, 
so that changes would not have to be made throughout the program. When 
transporting a program from one computer to another, this division must be at f 
least partially rewritten. The Data Division is transferrable if the data 
being described are compatible from microcomputer to microcomputer. The 
Procedure Division is machine independent. 

Language Structure 

COBOL resembles written English and, if used properly, is self-documenting. j 
Because COBOL is a highly structured language, rules of punctuation and 
spelling are very important and should be learned quickly to avoid annoying J 
errors. COBOL source code is made up of words, literals, special symbols, 
and delimiters. 

Word Formation 

COBOL words are of two types: reserved words and programmer-supplied 
names. Reserved words have preassigned meanings used in COBOL programs 
as key words, connectives, figurative constants, or special-character words. 
Because they have special meaning, they must be used as indicated in the 
COBOL manual. Figurative constants are used to name and reference 
specific constant values, such as SPACES or ZERO, whereas arithmetic 
operators (+, —, /, **) and relational characters (<, >, =) constitute 

the special-character words. 

Programmer-supplied names are from 1 to 30 characters long and are 
used to identify data items, records, files, or procedures. The characters 
used in the programmer-supplied names are upper- and lowercase letters, 
hyphens, and digits. With the exception of procedure names, all other 
words must contain at least one letter or one hyphen; in other words, they 
cannot be all digits. 

Statements, Sentences, Paragraphs, and Sections 

Statements are instructions given to the computer. They are the basic 
executable entities that form the Procedure Division. Statements usually 
begin with a verb that indicates the action to be taken, followed by appro¬ 
priate operands and other words needed for the completion of the statement. 


There are three types of statements: imperative, conditional, and 
compiler directing. 

An imperative statement specifies an unconditional action to be taken 
by the object program. For example, 

MOVE 5.10 TO COST, or 

WRITE STUDENT-RECORD AFTER ADVANCING 1 LINE, or 
ADD 1 TO RECORD-COUNTER. 

A conditional statement contains a condition that is tested to determine 
the path to be taken by the object code. Simple conditions include 

1. Relational condition, which causes the comparison of two operands, 
such as 

IF HOURS-WORKED > 40.0 PERFORM OVERTIME-MODULE ELSE PERFORM 
STRAIGHT-TIME-MODULE. 

2. Class condition, which determines if an operand is numeric or 
alphabetic, such as 

IF STUDENT-NAME IS ALPHABETIC PERFORM DATA-ENTRY-MODULE. 

3. Condition-name condition, which tests if a conditional variable is 
equal to a particular value or to a set or a range of values defined 
previously in the Data Division, such as 

IF SENIOR PERFORM READY-TO-GRADUATE-MODULE. 

4. Sign condition, which determines whether or not the algebraic 
value of a data item is less than, greater than, or equal to zero, 
such as 

IF AMOUNT IS NEGATIVE PERFORM DEBIT-MODULE. 

Compound conditions are formed by combining simple conditions with 
the logical operators AND, OR. 

A compiler-directing statement causes the compiler to take a specific 
action during compilation, such as copying source code from a user's library. 
This is useful when large sections of identical code are used in many 
programs. 

Sentences are either single statements or a series of statements ended 
by a period and followed by a space. Paragraphs are groups of sentences 
and must begin with a paragraph name. Sections are groups of paragraphs 
and must begin with a section header. 

File Organization and Description 

A COBOL file is a collection of records stored into and retrieved from 
diskettes (or hard disk). The language allows users to specify file organi¬ 
zation, access method, and processing mode (defined with the OPEN statement). 
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Line Number Source Line IBM Personal Computer COBOL Compiler Version 1.00 

1 Identification Division. 

2 Program-id. Create Indexed File. 

3 Installation. University of Pittsburgh. 

4 Date-Written. April 10, 1986. 

5 Security. None. 

6 - 

7 This program creates an indexed sequential inventory 

8 file. The file is created interactively, and the user 

9 is prompted for data through a formatted screen. 

10 -- -_______- 

11 Environment Division. 

12 Configuration Section. 

13 Source-Computer. IBM-PC 

14 Object-Computer. IBM-PC 

15 Input-Output Section. 

16 File-Control. 

17 Select Index-data assign to disk 

18 file status is file-status-code 

19 access is sequential 

20 organization is indexed 

21 record key is part-num. 

22 Data Division. 

23 File Section. 

24 FD Index-data 

25 Label records are standard 

26 Value of file-id is "invent.dat” 

27 Data record is invent-ree. 

28 01 invent-rec. 

29 02 part-num pic x(3). 

30 02 part-name pic x(15). 

31 02 quant-on-hand pic 999. 

32 02 unit-cost pic 99V99. 

33 Working-Storage Section, 

34 01 work-area. 

35 02 reply pic x value " ". 

36 02 file-status-code pic xx value " 

37 02 num-work pic x(3). 

38 02 name-work pic x(15). 

39 02 quant-work pic 999. 

40 02 unit-work pic 99V99. 

41 - 

42 The first screen is used to either enter a new part number 

43 or to stop execution of the program by entering a 0. 

44 ----- 

45 Screen Section. 

46 01 invent-screen 1. 

47 02 line 3 column 2 value 

48 ’Enter part number or 0 (zero) to stop’. 

49 02 line 3 column 40 pic x(3) to num-work auto. 

FIGURE 1. Compiled listing of program to create indexed file, (continued) 
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I The se cond screen collects the rest of the data. 

01 invent-screen 2. 

02 line 5 column 2 value 
'Part name'. 

02 line 5 column 20 pic x(15) to name-work auto. 
02 line 7 column 2 value 

'Quantity on hand'. 

02 line 7 column 20 pic 999 to quant-work auto. 
02 line 9 column 2 value 
'Unit cost’. 

02 line 9 column 20 pic 99V99 to unit-work auto. 
Procedure Division. 

This module controls the execution of the rest of the 
program. The tasks of opening and closing files are 
done in this module. 

001-Main-Module. 

Open output Index-data. 

Display (1, 1) erase. 

Display invent-screen 1. 

Accept invent-screenl. 

If num-work not = "0" 

display invent-screen 2 
accept invent-screen 2 
perform 002-Detail-Module thru 
003-Exit-Detail until num-work = "0". 
Close Index-data. 

Stop Run. 


If num-work not = "0" 

display invent-screen2 
accept invent-screen2. 
003-Exit-Detail. 

Exit. 


Enter part number or 0 (zero) to stop 


Quantity on hand 


mber or 0 (zero) to stop 


Quantity on hand 


This module accepts the information from the operator 
and stores it into the indexed sequential file. 

002-Detail-Module. 

Move num-work to part-num. 

Move name-work to part-name. 

Move quant-work to quant-on-hand. 

Move unit-work to unit-cost. 

If a problem occurs while storing a record, the program 
displays the error code and stops the program’s execution. 

Write invent-rec 

invalid key display "Error in loading" 
display "File status code:" file-status-code 
move "0" to num-work. 

If num-work not = "0" 

display (1, 1) erase 
display invent-screenl 
accept invent-screenl. 


FIGURE 2. (a) Empty formatted screen, (b) Formatted screen after data 

entry. 


123Beach Bags 0100790 145Beach Chairs 0172138 216ToweIs 
0350982 275Life Jackets 0202799 322 Goggles 0150525 331Snorkels 
0301119 486FIippers 0121579 561Beach Balls 0050387 697Umbrellas 
0181410 702Inner Tubes 0080643 


Contents of indexed file (invent.dat). 


FIGURE 1. (continued) 









Line Number Source Line IBM Personal Computer COBOL Compiler Version , 

* Identification Division. 

2 Program-id. Maintain Indexed File. 

Installation. University of Pittsburgh 

4 Date-Written. May 5, 1986. 

5 Security. None. 

6 -— _____ 

* me! BTSsTflr TXf, ~ —ial 

9 (2) delete records , USer t0 (1) add records 

10 _ records, (3) update records, (4) retrieve records. I 

11 Environment Division. " 

Configuration Section. 

Jj Source-Computer. IBM-PC. 

4 0b ject-Computer. IBM-PC. 

Input-Output Section. 

16 File-Control. 

Select Index-data assign to disk 

1q flle status file-status-code 

9 l access is dynamic 

U organization is indexed 

2 ; record ke y ^ part-num. 

Data Division. 

29 File Section. 

24 FD Index-data 

H Label records are standard 

27 Value of file id is 'invent.dat’’ 

90 Data record in invent-rec. 

® 01 invent-rec. 

3n “ port-num pic x(3) 

31 P art-name pic x( 15). 

quant-on-hand pic g 99> 

3 „ ° 2uni *-“« pic 99V99. 

3 Working-Storage Section. 

4 01 work-area. 

^ 02 reply 

16 no « n r y + * P lc x value " 

7 no fii e 'Status-code pic xx value „ „ 

8 H num-work pic x(3)> 

9 H name-work pic x(15) 

02 quant-work p ic 999 . 

1 !? u nfi“Work pic 99V99 . 

02 choice-code pic 9 

Z 88 zero Z a i' „ 


02 error-flag 
Screen Section. 


pic x value ” 
pic xx value " 
pic x( 3). 

Pic x(15). 
pie 999. 
pic 99V99. 
pic 9. 
value 0. 
value 1. 
value 2. 
value 3. 
value 4. 
value 5. 

pie 9 value 0. 


FIGURE 4. 


the menu *° the “» 

Compiled listing of program to maintain the indexed file. 


Line Number Source Line IBM Personal Computer COBOL Compiler Version 1.00 

54 01 menu-screen. 

55 02 line 3 column 2 value ’This program will:’. 

56 02 line 5 column 10 value 

57 ’Add records to the file if you enter : a 1’. 

58 02 line 6 column 10 value 

59 ’Delete records from the file if you enter a 2’. 

60 02 line 7 column 10 value 

61 ’Update records in the file if you enter a 3’. 

62 02 line 8 column 10 value 

63 ’Retrieve records from the file if you enter a 4’. 

64 02 line 9 column 10 value 

65 ’Stop execution of the program if you enter a 5’. 

66 02 line 12 column 2 value 

67 ’Please enter the number of your choice:’. 

68 02 line 12 column 50 pic 9 to choice-code auto. 

6 9 - 

70 This screen allows the user to enter information about a new 

71 record or to modify information in an already existing record 

72 The action is determined by whichever module is accessed 

73 during execution. 

74 -:- 

75 01 add-up date-screen. 

76 02 line 3 column 2 value 

77 ’Enter part number’. 

78 02 line 3 column 20 pic x(3) to num-work auto. 

79 02 line 5 column 2 value 

80 ’Part name’. 

81 02 line 5 column 20 pic x(15) to name-work auto. 

82 02 line 7 column 2 value 

83 ’Quantity on hand’. 

84 02 line 7 column 20 pic 999 to quant-work auto. 

85 02 line 9 column 2 value 

86 ’Unit cost’. 

87 02 line 9 column 20 pic 99V99 to unit-work auto. 

88 - 

89 This screen shows record information requested by the 

90 user when the Retrieve option is selected. 

91 - 

92 01 retrieve-screen. 

93 02 line 3 column 2 value 

94 ’The information you requested is:’. 

95 02 line 5 column 10 value 

96 ’Part number’. 

97 02 line 5 column 30 pic x(3) from part-num auto. 

98 02 line 7 column 10 value 

99 ’Part name’. 

100 02 line 7 column 30 pic x(15) from part-name auto. 

101 02 line 9 column 10 value 

102 ’Quantity on hand’. 

103 02 line 9 column 30 pic 999 from quant-on-hand auto. 

104 02 line 11 column 10 value 


FIGURE 4. fcontinued) 
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Line Number Source Line IBM Personal Computer COBOL Compiler Version 1.00 


ie Number Source Line IBM Personal Computer COBOL Compiler 
5 'Unit cost'. 

I 02 Une 11 column 30 pic 99V99 from unit-cost auto. 

02 line 20 column 2 value 

| 'Enter a 0 (zero) when ready'. 

; 02 line 20 column 30 pic 9 to choice-code auto. 

; This screen prompts the u ser for the record to be worked on. 

' 01 del-update-screen. 

02 line 3 column 2 value 

'Enter part number to be:'. 

02 line 4 column 25 value 'DELETED,'. 

02 line 5 column 25 value 'UPDATED, or'. 

02 line 6 column 25 value 'RETRIEVED'. 

02 line 8 column 2 value 'Part number'. 

02 line 8 column 15 pic x(3) to num-work auto. 

Procedure Division. 


This module controls the execution of the rest of the 
program. The tasks of opening and closing files are 
carried out in this section. 

001-Main-Module. 

Open 1-0 Index-data. 

Move 0 to choice-code. 

Perform 002-Menu-Module until five. 

Close Index-data. 

Stop run. 

This module is used to display the menu, accept the chosen 
number, and direct the program to the respective module 
| for execution. It is accessed through the Main module. 

002-Menu-Module. 

Display (1, 1) erase. 

Move spaces to invent-rec. 

Display menu-screen. 

Accept menu-screen. 

If one perform 003-Add-Module 
else If two perform 004-Delete-Module 

else If three perform 005-Update-Module 

else If four perform 006-Retrieve-Module. 

This module is used to add new records to the indexed file 
It is accessed t hrough the Menu module. 

003-Add-Module. 

Display (1, 1) erase. 

Display add-update-screenl 
Accept add-update-screen. 

Move num-work to part-num. 


Move name-work to part-name. 

Move quant-work to quant-on-hand. 

Move unit-work to unit-cost. 

Write invent-rec invalid key 

display "Unable to add record #" num-work 
display "File status code:" file-status-code 
move 5 to choice-code. 

This module is used to delete existing records from the 
indexed file. It is accessed through the Menu module. 

004- Delete-Module. 

Perform 007-Request-Module. 

If error-flag = 0 delete Index-data record. 

This module is used to update existing records in the 
indexed file. It is accessed through the Menu module. 

005-Update-Module. 

Perform 007-Request-Module. 

If error-flag = 0 

perform 009-Change-Module. 

This module retrieves information on existing records in 
the indexed file. It is accessed through the Menu module. 

006-Retrieve-Module. 

Perform 007-Request-Module. 

Display (1, 1) erase. 

Display retrieve-screen. 

Accept retrieve-screen. 

This module is used to ask for the part number of the 
record to be Retrieved, Deleted, or Updated. It is accessed 
through any of those three modules. 

007-Request-Module. 

Display (1, 1) erase. 

Display del-up date-screen. 

Accept del-update-screen. 

Perform 008-Read-Module. 

This module reads records from the indexed file. If an error 
occurs when reading, the file status code is displayed and 
the program execution stops. It is accessed through the 
Request module. 

008-Read-Module. 

Move num-work to part-num. 

Read Index-data record key is part-num 
invalid key 


FIGURE 4. 


(continued) 


FIGURE 4. 


(continued) 
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FIGURE 


Menu screen. 
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Enter part number to be 


DELETED, 
UPDATED, 01 
RETRIEVED 


Part number 


FIGURE 8. Formatted screen to accept record number. 


Sample Programs 

The first sample program illustrates use of the Screen Section for interactive 
data entry. The compiled source code (Fig. 1), an empty formatted screen 
(Fig. 2a), and a filled-in formatted screen (Fig. 2b), as well as a dump of 
the created indexed data file (Fig. 3), are included. 

The second sample program illustrates random access of an indexed 
sequential file. The program allows for addition of new recnrds, deletion, 
and/or update of existing records. The compiled source code (Fig. 4), 
the menu screen (Fig. 5), samples of empty and filled-in formatted screens 
for addition (Fig. 6a,b) and update (Fig. 7a,b) tasks, formatted screens 
for deletion (Fig. 8) and retrieval (Fig. 9), as well as a dump of the 
modified index data file (Fig. 10), are included. The first program was 
compiled and executed on an IBM PC and the second was compiled and 
executed on a COMPAQ. 


The information you requested is 
Part number 331 
Part name Snorkels 

Quantity on hand 027 

Unit cost 11.19 



Enter a 0 (zero) when ready 0 


123Beach Bags 0100790 145Beaeh Chairs 0172138 216Towels 
0350982 275Life Jackets 0202799 322Goggles 0150525 331Snorkels 
0271119 486Flippers 0121579 561Beach Balls 0050387 697Umbrellas 
0181410 702Inner Tubes 0080643 280Diving Masks 0250830 


FIGURE 10. Contents of indexed file after maintenance (invent.dat). 
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FIGURE 9. 


Formatted screen showing retrieved information. 
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CODING GRAY LEVEL AND BINARY IMAGE 
DATA: IMAGE DATA COMPRESSION 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The research of image data compression dates back to the early 1920s, 
when there was an effort to transmit digital pictures over the Bartlane 
cable picture-transmission systems between New York and London. Pictures 
were coded in five distinct brightness levels. The transmission time was 
reduced from more than 1 week to less than 3 hours [1]. 

As the result of digital computer development in the 1960s, the field 
of digital image data compression has experienced vigorous growth. It 
attracted most attention around the 1970s. During that time, the research 
interests were concentrated on some fundamental problems, such as image 
fidelity, statistical image models, predictive coding, and optimal transforms 
for transform coding. 

Prom the late 1970s until now there has been continuing interest in 
image data compression. Some new compression methods, for example, 
block truncation, vector quantization (VQ), synthetic-high systems, 
and motion-compensated techniques, have been proposed. Concepts of 
image processing and pattern recognition have been incorporated into image 
data compression, and more sophisticated coding schemes have appeared 
More and more research is conducted to investigate methods for object- 
oriented binary image coding with applications toward pictorial information 
systems and computer vision systems. 

In ^ ddition to _ applications of image data transmissions, such as digital 
TV and facsimile, image data compression is very closely related to image 
analysis, pattern recognition, and knowledge-based systems. Image feature 
extraction and description can also be considered as a sort of data com¬ 
pression. It compresses image data into feature vector or symbolic descrip¬ 
tion, which reflects the characteristics of the objects presenting in the 
image for the purpose of recognition and interpretation. In various pictorial 
information systems, coding of the images not only saves the storage space 
but also facilitates efficient retrieval. 

Data com P r ession of gray-level images and binary images can be very 
di erent. Encoding of gray-level images is generally represented by the 
block diagram in Figure 1. The original image data are spatially correlated. 
Much redundaey exists. The mapping process maps image data into 
coefficients that are much less correlated. In other words, the coefficients 
are m a more compact form. The mechanism and form of mapping for 
different compression methods can be totally different. For example, the 
mapping of predictive coding is known as predictor. Transform coding uses 
orthogonal transforms as mapping. The quantizer subdivides the coefficients 
into smaller numbers of possible values that are suitable for coding. The 


x (j,k) yfj,k} z(i) di) 



FIGURE 1 Block diagram of gray-level image coding. 


coder assigns code words to the output of the quantizer. There are 
extensive discussions about coder design techniques in information theory 
and communications theory; therefore, we will not discuss the topic in this 
article. From a methodology point of view, gray-level image data compress¬ 
ion methods are distinguished by the approaches of mapping and quantization. 
Section 2 is devoted to gray-level image data compression. After a brief 
discussion of image data models, two basic approaches, digital predictive 
coding method (DPCM) and transform coding, are dealt with in some detail. 
New approaches, such as VQ, synthetic-high method, and motion-compensated 
coding, are also introduced later. 

It is well known that facsimile is one of the important applications of 
binary image data compression. On the other hand, binary image data 
compression is most applicable to pictorial data bases, which are kernel 
modules for pictorial information systems, office automation systems, 
computer-aided design (CAD) systems, computer vision systems, and so 
forth. Section 3 discusses oridinary binary image data compression tech¬ 
niques. Section 4 is dedicated to object-oriented binary image coding, 
with its aim toward pictorial data management. Three coding methods, 
chain coding, object-oriented run-length coding, and quadtree (mainly 
linear quadtree) will be described in detail. 


2. GRAY-LEVEL IMAGE DATA COMPRESSION 
2.1 Basic Concepts 

Before detailing techniques for gray-level image data compression, this 
subsection describes three basic concepts: image fidelity, mathematical 
models of image data, and optimal quantization. 

2.1.1 Image Fidelity 

For the error-tolerance compression system discussed in this section, image 
fidelity is an important measure for performance of a compression system. 
Commonly used objective image fidelity measures are mean square error 
(MSE) between input image and output image and MSE signal-to-noise ratio 
(SNR) of output image. 

Let f(j,k) denote a digital image with j,k = 0,1,...,N — 1; the output 
image of a compression system is denoted by g(j,k). The MSE between 
f(j,k) and g(j,k) is then defined as 

N-l N-l 2 

MSE = \ 52 52 — fCJ.wi (1) 

N j=0 k=0 
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The MSE SNR of output image is defined as 
N-l N-l 

Y Y 

SMU = -_ J =0 ___ 


N-l N-l 

Y £ [g(j,k) - «i,k)] 

j-0 k=0 

The objective measures are easy to compute and, therefore, are often 
used for compression system design and tuning. The objective image 
fidelity measures MSE and SNR are image independent, although they some¬ 
times do not reflect the actual visual quality of an image. Quite often, 
output images of a compression system with the same MSR appear to have 
different visual qualities due to the characteristics of the human visual 
system. Images are viewed by people. The subjective measure is therefore 
a final judgement to an image. The subjective measure of an image can be 
evaluated by a number of people by showing tham an image and averaging 
their evaluations. To evaluate the performance of a compression system, 
one may present the input and output images to a number of observers to 
evaluate the differences. 

2,1. 2 Image Models 

Mathematically modeling images is a fundamental problem for image data 
compression. The Gaussian— Markov field model has been proved as. a good 
candidate in the sense of feasibility and effectiveness. It is assumed an image 
is a sample picture from a two-dimensional discrete homogeneous Gaussian— 
Markov field described in [Ref. 2] . 


«).*> = L E 1 

m=0 n=0 


, f <3 


n) + u(j ,k) 


where 

(a) E[u(j,k) f(j - m, k - n)] = 0 


0 C m < a, 0 ^ n < b, 
m = n *■ 0 


The two conditions state that u(j ,k) is a zero mean independent Gaussian 
field noise. In equation (3), 0 is called the regression coefficient. Figure 
2 shows the region of summation. 

A special case of the Gaussian—Markov field model, with a and b equal 
to 1, is usually called first-order Gaussian-Markov field. 

f(j,k) = e^fCj - i,k) + e 2 f(j - i,k - i) + e 3 f(j,k - i) 

+ U(j,k) (4) 
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(0,0) (7V- 1,0) 


b 


ffj.k) 


(O.N-1) (N- 1,N-1) 

FIGURE 2 Region of summation for Gaussian—Markov field model. 


Equation (4) says that the gray level of pixel (j,k) is spatially related to 
its neighbor pixels (j - l,k), (j - l,k - 1), and (j, k - 1). The degree 
of this gray-level dependence is described by coefficients 0's. For a given 
image, one can fit this model to the image data, solve for parameters 0^, 

0 2 , 63, and noise variance a 2 . Delp showed good fitting results to several 
natural images and good DPCM coding results based upon this model [3]. 

In the model defined by Eq. (3), the gray level of a pixel is related 
only to its upward and left neighbors. Extending the dependence to its 
other neighbor pixels is an obvious procedure. 

It is worth noting that the Gaussian—Markov model defined by Eqs. 

(3) and (4) is actually a low-pass filter model. This model, therefore, will 
reflect low frequency and random characteristics of image data. Consequent¬ 
ly, the compression methods based on this model will have no problem as 
far as low frequency signal is concerned, Special techniques should be 
investigated to compensate for the high frequency performance of the 
system. 


2.1.3 Optimal Quantization 

Quantization is used to represent input data by a limited number of discrete 
values (usually integers). The input data are supposed to be randomly 
distributed with the distribution function p(x). S set of thresholds are 
then optimally chosen to convert input data into digital numbers with min¬ 
imum error. In Figure 3, x^,x-^,... ,Xjj + j denotes the set of thresholds, and 
and y-pyg, - • .y^ denotes output numbers. 

If the MSE is assumed as the performance measure for the quantizer, 
then we have 


N t i 


[y. - x] p(x)dx 


(5) 
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The solution of Eq. (5) with minimum error e [4] is 

Vi = I (y i + W < 6 > 

X i +1 

(x - y.)p(x)dx = 0 ( 7 ) 

x. 
l 

Obviously for a given distribution density function and the number of 
output digital values (word length), one can obtain a set of thresholds 

X 2 ,...,x ^ + 2 by solving Eqs. ( 6 ) and (7), using the iterative technique. 
Bearing in mind that the optimization here is subject to the valid distribu¬ 
tion density function and in the sense of MSE. If the density function 
does not fit actual input data, the quantization error will not be guaranteed 
to be minimum. 

2.2 Predictive Coding 

2.2.1 Basic Concepts 

From the image model defined in Eq. (4) the gray level of a pixel can be 
estimated from that of its neighbor pixels if parameters 0 ^, 02 , 03 are 
known. Following this idea, the predictive coding system is constructed. 
Figure 4 shows the block diagram of the basic DPCM system. 

One can drop the noise term and rewrite Eq. (4) as 

f(j,k) = 0 jf(j - l,k) + e 2 f(j - l,k - 1 ) + 0 2 f(j,k - 1 ) ( 8 ) 

0-p © 2 , and 63 can be estimated from a set of sample image data. Based 
on the above formula, the predictor estimates the gray level of the current 




FIGURE 4 Block diagram of the basic DPCM system. 


pixel from that of previous three neighbor pixels. The estimation is 
compared with the actual value to produce an estimation error. The 
predictor and comparator hare work together as the mapping device in 
Figure 1. It maps original image data into error data. The error data 
are much less correlated and have smaller dynamic range; therefore, the 
data require less bits for quantization. The encoder codes the quantized 
data and sends for transmission or storage. 

In the receiver side, data are first decoded and then added to the 
estimated data to construct the original image. The predictor in the 
receiver side is a duplication of that in the transmitter side. 

The basic predictive coding system in Figure 4 is based on the 
Gaussian—Markov model. In practice, image data quite often violate this 
model. Large prediction errors occur when abrupt edge, for example, is 
encountered. This will increase the dynamic range of prediction error and 
lead to large distortion. 

Fortunately, the development of image processing and pattern recogni¬ 
tion provides us with many effective techniques for image texture detection 
and classification. Based on these techniques, adaptive image-coding 
systems can be designed. For the different types of textures, the system 
adaptively selects a corresponding predictor or quantizer. This yields the 
concepts of adaptive prediction and adaptive quantization, which are to be 
described in the following sections. 

2.2.2 Adaptive Quantization 

The idea of adaptive quantization is to use several different quantizers, 
each fitting a certain type of image texture. The design of an adaptive 
quantization DPCM system involves two basic problems: One is to detect 
and classify image texture; the other is to design a set of quantizers 
fitting to the corresponding set of textures with minimum error. 

The design of better adaptive quantization DPCM systems needs 
thorough understanding of texture analysis and edge-detection techniques 
in the image-processing field. However, there have been investiga- 
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tions into the possible texture activity functions for quantizer control [5]. 
Schafer proposed a texture activity function as follows [5]: 


A MD = MAX jd 1 
i , ] eDN J 


a W d = MAX { l 6 il + { (<5 i + l 6 i !> t 1 “ si g n C e n )] t 

i.jeDN 1 4 ] u ' 

where 6.. = £ - f ^. The sign function is defined as 


*0 ' 1 

|e»l < T 


DN denotes a neighborhood, a set of neighbor pixels of current pixel, fg. 
The structure of neighborhood of f Q is shown in Figure 5. 

The final texture activity function A mw q is calculated by 


: MAX [A_. 


n ] 


(ID 


It is obvious that A^p describes the maximum difference among neigh¬ 
bor pixels, whereas A^d describes the maximum difference between the 
current pixel and its neighbor pixels. The texture activity function A MWD 
reflects the possible maximum gray-level changes occurring within the 
neighborhood of the current pixel. 


The texture activity function A. 


MWD 


is then used as a control para¬ 


meter to adaptively select L separate quantizers according to 


MWD 
o < A„„ 


*L " 


MWD 


The threshold set a 2 , a 3 , ... .a^ is chosen empirically. It depends on the 
characteristics of the image to deal with and on the method to design 
quantizers. 

In Section 2.1.3, it was shown that a quantizer is specified by two 
parameters: One is the output word length; the other is, the distribution 
density function of input data. If Gaussian distribution is assumed for 
all cases, the mean and deviation are two parameters to specify the 


2 


1 


3 4 


Previous Line 
Interlaced Line 


0 




FIGURE 5 Neighborhood structures for texture classification. 


distribution function. Because of the presence of active textures in images, 
images in practice tend to violate the Gussian—Markov model. The statis¬ 
tical distribution function of the prediction error based on this model 
cannot be considered simply as Gaussian. Intuitively, we can consider 
it as a composition of several Gaussian distributions, each specified by 
its own mean and deviation, corresponding to one type of textures. For 
example, image area with low activity measure has low deviation for its 
prediction error, whereas area with abrupt edges tends to have large 
deviation. One should keep in mind that human eyes are very sensitive 
to edges. Special attention should be paid to preserve edge information. 

To improve fidelity of predictive coded images, two possible methods can 
be used to design adaptive quantizers. 

One possible way is to design a set of quantizers, Q^, Q 2 ,-..,Q C , 
with the same output word length. For each quantizer Qj, the mean or 
deviation is different from that of others. The quantization thresholds of 
quantizers then turn out to be quite different from each other. Table 1 
is an example of the thresholds of an adaptive quantization DP CM system. 

One can see from the table that the larger the texture activity measure is, 
the larger the quantization steps are. 

Alternatively we can design a set of quantizers with different output 
word lengths. More bits are assigned to more active image area, and less 
bits to less active area. This scheme emphasizes active image textures, 
which are more important to the human visual system. 

The bit rate can be reduced further using adaptive quantization by 
about 0.5 to 1 bit per pixel, compared with ordinary DPCM coding schemes. 


TABLE 1 Thresholds of an Adaptive Quantizer 


Thresholds 

Texture Activity Measure 

0, 3, 8, 15, 24, 25 

A MWD < 15 

0, 7, 14, 23, 34, 47 

15 < A M wd < 35 

0, 11, 22, 35, 48, 65 

35 < -A-MWD ^ 

0, 15, 30, 45, 64, 85 

100 < a M WD 
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2.2.3 Adaptive Prediction 

Adaptive quantization uses a fixed predictor, allows variation of dynamic 
ranges of prediction errors, and adaptively quantizes the prediction errors. 
On the contrary, adaptive prediction attempts to minimize prediction errors 
by adapting the prediction to the local image textures. One fixed quantizer 
can be used in this case because of the low prediction error. Adaptive 
prediction and motion-compensated estimation (to be described in Section 
2.6.1) are based on the same mechanism, attempting to reduce the bit rate 
by keeping the prediction error as low as possible. 

Control of adaptive prediction is more complicated then that of 
adaptive quantization, where one needs to care only about the prediction 
error. For adaptive prediction, one should understand under what 
circumstances a certain amount of prediction error is produced and then 
carefully design texture models by adjusting the prediction parameters 
in order to keep the prediction error as low as possible. As mentioned 
previously, the gray level of the current pixel is predicted by the 
weighted sum of its neighbor pixels. These weights are determined 
by a certain image model. So far we have used the Gaussian—Markov 
model. To reduce the prediction error, the additional image local texture 
model should be designed to fit the actual image texture. The basic 
procedures for adaptive prediction are first to detect and classify local 
textures and then to design a predictor to fit the detected texture. There 
have been some papers reporting research on adaptive prediction based on 
edge detection. Here we review the work by Zhang [6], who classified 
the textures of the neighborhood depicted in Figure 6 into four classes, 
characterized by 

flat area 

horizontal contour 
straight line other than horizontal 
texture 


The corresponding four predictors are defined by the following 
equation. 





Previous Line 
Interlaced Line 
Present Line 


FIGURE 6 Prediction and edge-detection structure. 


The rules to identify texture type of the neighborhood are as follows (the 
gray-level range is assumed to be 256). 

1. The neighborhood is said to be flat if 

MAX {]d 12 |, jd ig |, |d 16 ], |d 17 |}<20 (14) 


The corresponding prediction Eq. (13-1) is an ordinary one, 
except more weight is on the left pixel. 

2. A horizontal edge is assumed if 

MAX {|d 12 |, |d 23 |}<MIN {[d 15 |, ]d 16 ], |d l7 |, ld lg |} (15) 

Equation (15) implies that there is not much gray-level change in 
the current line, but a considerable change occurs along the 
vertical direction. Vertical change represents the horizontal edge. 
The prediction of fg in this case depends very much on its left 
pixel. This is reflected in Eq. (13-2). 

3. The edge direction other than horizontal is identified by 


MIN {|d kX |} < 51 k = 6,7,8,9 (16-1) 

sign (d 12 ) sign (d k _ lk _ 2 ) = 1 (16-2) 


h 2 = ! f i + I 4 


h 3 = 4 f k-l + 2 f k * f k+l ^{6,7,8,9} 


(13-1) • 

(13-2) 

(13-3) 


(13-4) 


The above two equations state the conditions of a nonhorizontal 
edge existence as (a) there is not much gray-level change in the 
vertical direction; (b) at the location of the detected edge, the 
signs of gray-level changes of two neighboring lines have to be 
identical. On the other hand, in order to avoid the noise influ¬ 
ence, the sign function is set to zero for small argument values, 
for example, < 7. 

As usual, more weights are put to neighbor pixels having less 
differences referring to the current pixel. In Eq. (13-3), k is 
the subscript in MIN Idl^-ll- 

4. Texture is identified by rapid gray-level changes, which are 
detected by 


sign (d 12 ) sign (d k k _ t 


) - -1 


k = 6,7 


(17) 
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SlK " (d k-l,k- 2 ) ' <d k,k- 1 ) * Sig " ' Vl.k' ( "‘ 2) 

The first equation is to verify that the directions of gray-level 
changes on two adjacent lines are not the same. The second 
equation further assumes that even in the same line, the directions 
of gray-level changes are different. The corresponding prediction 
in Eq. (13-4) is simply the average of 5 pixels. 

Using the adaptive prediction described above, very promising results 
were obtained [ 6 ].. 

2.2.4 Remarks on Predictive Coding 

Because of the mechanism of predictive coding, the system error and 
channel error are cumulative to reconstructed images. When error occurs, 
one can eliminate it only by reinitialing the prediction; otherwise, the error 
will be effective until the beginning of the next line. 

Predictive coding is easy to implement in real TV time. There has 
been comprehensive research conducted in this area, most of which showed 
good results with 2 bits per pixel. Further research involves time-varying 
image coding. 

2.3 Transform Coding 

Transform coding uses transform as a mapping tool to map original image 
data into transform coefficients. Unlike DPCM coding, which maps image 
data pixel by pixel, transform coding usually performs two-dimensional 
transform on image data blocks. Different numbers of bits are then 
assigned to quantize each transform coefficient by using a bit allocation 
matrix. Some small coefficients can even be discarded. Because the 
transform coefficients are nearly uncorrelated, the quantization error and 
channel error will be distributed to all pixels within the image block 
through the inverse transform appearing as additive random noise. 
Transforms used for transform coding are capable of compacting the energy 
of the image block into a few transform coefficients; more than half have 
very small amplitudes and can be discarded before quantization. This 
results in a high data compression ratio. 

In the following sections, we review cosine transform briefly, the one 
most suitable for data compression, and then discuss the adaptive transform 
coding method using texture analysis technique. 

2.3.1 Cosine Transform 

Although many transforms can be used for transform coding, for example, 
Fourier transform, Hadamard transform, Haar transform, and Slant trans¬ 
form, we chose to discuss cosine transform because it is known to be 
approximately optimal when MSE criterion and the Gaussian - Markov field 
model are assumed. Two-dimensional forward and inverse cosine transform 
is defined as 


F(u,v) = 


N-l N-l 

E. E f(i ’ ] 

3=0 


( 2j+1) UTT 


f(j,k) 


N-l N-l _ 

E E c(u) c(v) F(u ’ v) con ^ 2 N UTT 

u =0 v =0 


x con 


(2k+l) VTT 
2N 


(18-1) 


(18-2) 


where 


1/212 

c(u), c(v) = i 1 

* 0 


u, v = 0 

u,v = 1,2... ,N —1 
otherwise 


It is well known that the Karhunen—Loeve transform, the optimal transform, 
is defined by the eigenvectors of the covariance matrix of the data to be 
transformed. If the first-order Markov sequence model of source data is 
assumed, it covariance matrix will have the form of the Toepliz matrix, as 
follows: 


1 P 

P 1 


M-l 

P 

M-2 

P 


0 < p < 1 


M-l M-2 

P P ** 1 


It is shown that the plot of the eigenvector of the Toepliz matrix for p = 
0.9 and the plot of one-dimensional cosine transform basis functions 
resemble each other closely. Recall that we have Gaussian - Markov image 
data model assumption for image coding. Based on this model, cosine 
transform is the best approximation to K—L transform. K-L transform has 
no fast algorithms. Fast cosine transform is even faster than fast Fourier 
transform. Figure 7 shows several curves representing the variances of 
transform coefficients of different transforms. Apparently K-L transform 
and cosine transform are the most capable of compacting "energy." 

When cosine transform is used for transform coding, an input image 
is first divided into subimages (image blocks); the block size is usually 
taken to be 16x16 or 8 x 8 . After transformation on these image blocks, a 
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FIGURE 7 Variances of transform coefficients, M = 16, p = 0.95. 


certain bit allocation matrix is designed to indicate the number of bits 
assigned to pixels in the block for their quantization. The bit allocation 
matrix is stored both in the transmitter side and the receiver side. 
According to the bit allocation matrix, the receiver can separate the coding 
data for pixels and insert zeros in the position of discarded pixels. The 
final reconstructed image is obtained by performing inverse cosine trans¬ 
forms on blocks and combining blocks together. 

2.3.2 Adaptive Cosine Transform Coding 

The transform is a fixed mapping tool in an image-coding system, and no 
adaptive procedures can be made upon it. Therefore, adaptive transform 
coding implies adaptive quantization only. Because image data are trans¬ 
formed block by block, adaptive quantization is also implemented block - 
wise by switching between a set of bit allocation matrices. 

An adaptive transform coding system was proposed by Wu and Burge 
by introducing the texture analysis technique [ 7]. A more sophisticated 
method is in Ref. 8. A block diagram of Wu and Burge's scheme is shown 
in Figure 8 . An input image is divided into image blocks, each with 
16x16 pixels, and cosine transform is carried out on each block. In 
transform domain, the blocks are classified into several classes and then 
normalized and quantized by using the corresponding normalization matrices 
and bit allocation matrices, respectively. These two matrices, once 
determined, are common to all images the system is to deal with and are 
stored in both the encoder and the decoder. Bookkeeping information is 
inserted in front of each block to indicate the class to which the block 
belongs. 

Blocks in the same class are quantized with the same bit allocation 
matrix. To minimize the quantization distortion, the differences between 
the blocks assigned to the same class must be minimized. In other words, 
inner-class differences should be reduced as far as possible. The problem 
of block classification can be dealt with by pattern-recognition techniques 



Based on the texture measures above, a simple classifier is designed to 
classify transform patterns into 10 classes (Table 2). Classes 1-4 are 
nondirectional and non-high-frequency patterns, each having different 
texture activities. Classes 5—6 are patterns with horizontal directionality. 
Classes 7—8 are vertical directional. Classes 9—10 are high-frequency 
patterns. There are bit allocation matrices, each associated to one class. 
Bit allocation matrices are designed by training procedures. Figure 9 
shows two bit allocation matrices corresponding to classes 3 and 6 , 
respectively. 

Good results were reported for house images using 0.26 bit per 
pixel [ 7]. 

2.4 Synthetic High Coding Systems 

It is well known that in audio systems two or more channel amplifiers are 
used to gain sound fidelity. The same principle applies for image-coding 
systems. A block diagram of a synthetic-high image-coding system is 
shown in Figure 10. 

An original image is decomposed into two components by a low-pass 
filter and a high-pass filter. The low-pass component gives the general 
view of the image without sharp gray-level changes. The high-pass 


TABLE 2 Decision Function of Classifier 

Class 1 MACE < m 11 d 1 < DIR < d 2 

Class 2 m 11 < MACE < ra 12 d 1 < DIR < d 2 

Class 3 m 12 < MACE < m 13 d 1 < DIR < d 2 FIN > fl 

Class 4 m 13 < MACE d 1 < DIR < d 2 FIN > fl 

Class 5 MACE < m 21 DIR < d 1 

Class 6 m 21 < MACE DIR U1 

Class 7 MACE < m 21 d 2 < DIR 

Class 8 m 2U MACE d 2 < DIR 

Class 9 m 12 < MACE < m 13 d 1 < DIR < d 2 FIN > fl 


d 1 < DIR < d 2 


Class 10 


FIN > fl 
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(a) 0.719 bpp (h) 0.398 bpp 



1 M M „ 
j=l k-1 


(24) 


Mean m is the average brightness of the block, and variance a 
represents the texture activities. Mean and variance vary from block to 
block. One bit for each pixel is used to indicate whether the gray level 
is above or below the mean. The l's and 0 T s indicate different recon¬ 
struction of the original image. It is specified by 

Y Q = m - a/q/p (25) 

= m + a/q/p (26) 


FIGURE 9 Example of bit allocation matrices. 


filter component contains information of edges and detailed textures. In 
this section, three synthetic-high coding methods are described: block 
truncation coding, Laplasian pyramid method, and contour-texture 
approach. 

The principle of synthetic high coding coincides well with the pro¬ 
perties of the human visual system. It permits a considerable amount of 
redundancy reduction and shows promise for further research interests. 

2.4.1 Block-Truncation Coding 

Block-truncation coding [2, 9] divides an entire image of N x N into blocks 
of M x M. The block size M is usually 4. Block-truncation coding can be 
considered as a synthetic-high system. The low-pass component is an 
image block with a constant gray level, the mean of original image data 
within the block. A bit plane indicating pixel gray level above or below 
the mean can be considered as a high-frequency component. To quantize 
image blocks, mean and variance are first computed. 





(23) 




where q and p are the number of pixels above and below the sample 
mean, respectively. Pixels coded with l's are set to Yj, and the others 
are set to Yg. 

The advantage of block-truncation coding is its simplicity. Good 
results can be obtained with .1—2 bits per pixel. For example, if the block 
size is 4 x 4, 8 bits are used to quantize the mean and variance; 16 bits 
for a 4 x 4 bit plane. The total bit rate is 2 bits per pixel. 

2.4.2 Laplasian Pyramid Method 

The Laplasian pyramid method intelligently uses pyramid data structure in 
image data compression. Starting from the original image fg(j,k) of size 
NxN, a low-pass filter, which is actually a local averaging, is used to 
compute the low-pass component f^(j,k). The high-pass component gg(j,k) 
at level 0 is then obtained by 

g Q (j,k) = f Q (]\k) - f^J.k) (27) 

Because fj is a low-pass component, it may be encoded at a reduced 
sample rate. If we reduce fj by a sample interval of 2, an image f^ with 
smaller size (N/2) x (N/2) is obtained. An iteration procedure is per¬ 
formed on f^ to get an image pyramid fg, f-j_, and an error pyramid 
go, g-L, ■••• Suppose a 5x5 average window is used, a filtering process 
to construct higher level image is defined by 



2 2 

f(j,k) = V V w(m,n) f (2j + m,2K + n) (28) 

1 m=^2 n^2 

where w(m,n) is a weighting function. 

Figure 11 shows a block diagram of a three-level Laplasian pyramid 
image-coding scheme. The original image fg is decomposed into two high- 
frequency components, gg, g-p and a low-pass component, f 2 > We code 
f 2 , go, and g^ instead of fg. I2 kas l° w resolution and requires less bits 


FIGURE 10 Block diagram of synthetic-high coding system. 
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FIGURE 11 Block diagram of a three-level Laplasian pyramid image 
coding scheme. 


for its coding. Error image g 0 and g^ contain information of rapid edges 
and fine textures usually appearing within a small portion of the image 
area. Therefore, most pixels having error data close to zero can be 
neglected. This reduces the bit range a great deal. Good results were 
reported for head-and-shoulder images with bit rates of 1.58 and 0.73 
bit per pixel. 

The Laplasian pyramid coding scheme particularly suits progressive 
image transmission, which is required in pictorial information systems. 

For progressive image transmission, the image pyramid is organized and 
transmitted from top to bottom. In the receiver side, coarse image data 
are first received and reconstructed. The observer can view the image 
from coarse to fine; transmission may be terminated as soon as the contents 
of the image are recognized to be of no interest. This saves a lot of 
transmission time, for one may find an image of interest after several 
attempts. 

2. 4. 3 Contom—Texture Scheme 

Both block-truncation coding and the Laplasian pyramid method code images 
in terms of square image blocks. In practice, a square block does not fit 
the actual image texture. Large coding errors may result if there are 
abrupt edges and flat areas within one block. The contour—texture scheme 
presumes that images consist of objects, the area of which consists of 
homogeneous property. In the contour-texture scheme, the high-frequency 
components are contours of detected object regions, whereas low-frequency 
components are contexts of the regions. The contour—texture scheme 
consists of three processing steps: image segmentation by region growing, 
contour coding, and texture coding [10]. 

Region growing is a technique of image segmentation,' which is 
operated on the original image to identify object regions. Because of fine 
structures and noise existence, the segmentation process may result in too 
many small regions, which increase the system complexity and make it 
impractical. Therefore, preprocessing, using an edge-preserving smoothing 
operation, is intended to reduce the local granularity of the original image 
without affecting its significant contours. Region-growing operations are 
performed on preprocessed images. Regions enclosed by contours are 
expected. 
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There are many techniques available for region growing and contour 
coding, which are described extensively in image-processing textbooks 
[e.g.,11]. Contours can be encoded either by a sequence of approximated 
line and circle segments or by a sequence of contour points without 
approximation. 

Texture coding here means coding of textures within object regions, 
which appear as object surfaces. As a matter of fact, there is not much 
texture left after preprocessing and segmentation because of the homo¬ 
geneous property of the object region. Coding object surfaces can be 
achieved by fitting two-dimensional polynomials to regions. The parameters 
of polynomials are coded. 

To reconstruct the original image, a contour image is first obtained 
from coded contour data. Surfaces represented by polynomials are then 
added to the contour image to get the final results. The results can 
usually preserve object shapes well, but the natural appearance of the 
original image has been lost in most cases: The object surface is too 
smooth. Sometimes, artificial "salt-and-pepper" noises are added to make 
the reconstructed image more natural. 

The data compression ratio of the contour—texture scheme can reach 
as high as 50 for a camera image. Of course, there are still difficulties 
with this technique. First, a segmentation method does not exist that 
can be effective with a variety of images and can generate a limited 
number of object regions suitable to the coding scheme. The difficulties 
are partially due to the nature of images. Some images inherently have 
fine textures with rapid gray-level changes as their characteristics, which 
must not be filtered out by preprocessing. 

2.5 Vector Quantization 

2.5.1 Basic Concepts of VQ 

It has been seen that the performance of image data compression depends 
highly on the method of quantization. VQ is an "intelligent" quantization 
technique, which utilizes some established methodologies in the field of 
pattern recognition and data base systems. 

Figure 12 shows a block diagram of the VQ coding system. The name 
is relative to scalar quantization in Section 2.1.3, which quantizes data 
samples individually. When scalar quantization is used, one should invoke 
a mapping process to make use of data correlation in order to achieve data 
compression. VQ combines the two processes, decorrelation and quantiza¬ 
tion, into a single matching (retrieving in the decoder side) process. 

It is assumed that we are dealing with p-dimensional vector x =(x^, X 2 , 

..., x D ) and that each element in vector x is in digital form and represent¬ 
ed by X digits. There are M possible vectors in a vector set X. The 
subscripts denote the sequential number of elements in a vector. Super¬ 
scripts denote the vector membership number in a set of vectors. 

Suppose we plot all of these vectors in a p-dimensional pattern space 
and use the pattern-recognition method to partition the space into N 
subspaces, each corresponding to a class. For each class of vectors, a 
prototype vector y is found such that the average distance from y to 
all vectors within this class is minimum. Obviously the dimension of f is 
the same as i. Now we take the set of prototypes Y = y 2 , ..., y N ) 

as codebook, and store it in both encoder and decoder sides. In encoder, 
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FIGURE 12 Block diagram of Vector (block) quantization. 


in cosine transform domain. The design procedure may include investiga¬ 
tion of transform patterns, determination of class categories, design of 
texture measures which can characterize each class, and finding the 
decision functions by training procedures. 

Image textures are well reflected in their cosine transforms. The 
cosine transform texture patterns can be characterized by directionality, 
frequency, and amount of texture activity. 

The texture activity measure is mathematically described as "AC" 
energy. 


iCE(p,q) = ^ ^ F 2 (u,v) - V F 2 (u,v 

u^f) v^f) u^fl v^f) 


where q < p. For computational simplicity, Eq. (19) can be rewritten as 


MACE (p,q) = £ V |F(u,v)| - L Z |F(u,v) | 
u=0 v^O u=0 v=0 


The texture direction measure DIR is defined as the weighted average 
of angles of each transform component with respect to the u coordinate 



£ E |F<u.v)| 

u=0 v^O 

The range of DIR is 0 to tt/ 2. For example, the cosine transform pattern 
of an image block with vertical strips appears as a line next to the u 
axis; its DIR is close to zero. 

The frequency measure is characterized by the slope of the cosine 
transform spectrum. Two frequency bands are specified. The average 
amplitude within the two specified frequency bands is computed; the ratio 
is defined as the measure. 


for each input vector $, the matching module finds the best match between 
and jf n , and outputs class number n. In decoder side, the class number 
is used to retrieve y 11 , which is then thought to be the representative of 
i to reconstruct the original image. Intuitively, if N < < M, VQ can 
achieve very high data compression ratio. The design of VQ system now 
is focused on the following problems: For a given error rate, find the 
minimum number of prototypes N (bit rate is log 2 N), or for a given 
prototype number N, find the best set of prototypes with the minimum 
error rate. This codebook design problem can be solved by "training 
procedure" in pattern recognition. Fortunately, there are some methods 
available. Among them K—mean clustering algorithm now is most frequently 
used in VQ. It can be summarized as follows: 

K—Mean Algorithm 

Input: a set of input vector, X; expected number of classes, N. 

Output: N prototype set Y. 

1. Randomly choose N initial prototypes from X. 

2. For each input vector j, assign ^ to class n if x is closest to 
y n . 

3. Update Y by taking 3 ^ n as the centroid of class n. 

4. Check the changes of Y in this iteration. If changes are within 
a threshold e, stop, and output Y; otherwise go back to step 2. 

K-mean algorithm does not require any knowledge of source data 
statistics. It assumes the same deviation and a different mean for classes. 
If the situation violates the assumption, of course, K-mean algorithm will 
not give good results. 

The matching process in Figure 12 can be modeled as a minimum 
distance classifier: 

Output n, if d(i, jf n ) < d(x, y m ) for all m * n, m = 1,2,...,N 

In practice, if the dimension of the vector is considerably large, N 
can be too large to complete the decision-making procedure above with a 
reasonable computation cost. The techniques of indexing and retrieval in 
information systems should then be invoked. 

Chang and his student Wang studied VQ on a set of test images. A 
compression ratio of around 10 was obtained without noticeable distortion 
[ 12 ]. 
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2.5.2 Edge-Oriented VQ Image Coding 

Ramamurthi and Gersho proposed an edge-oriented VQ image-coding scheme 
[13]. The vector (block) dimension was taken to be 16 (4x4). For edge/ 
shade classification, two sets of gradient tables are formed, each for the 
horizontal (x) and vertical (y) directions. Let 

h jk = l f ^’ k + 1) ~ f(j,k) | (29) 

S jk = sig:n [f(] ’’ k + 1) - f(j.k)] (30) 

m = [f(],k + 1) + f(j,k)] / 2 ' (31) 


The element of y table (matrix), y ik is 


where T g is an edge-detection threshold (a typical value for T e is 0.2). 

The x table can be similarly computed for a pair of pixels f(j+l,k) and 
f(j >k). At the same time, two counters are maintained for the x and y 
directions. The counter is incremented if h-j^ > T g m, k , where T„ is 
another threshold and the typical value is 0.025. 

Using the measures above, input vectors are preclassified. A vector 
is deemed to be a shade vector, if both the counters are separately less 
than a threshold (2 out of 16). A vector is an edge vector if there are 
more than a minimum number (e.g., 2) of +l's and -l's in either table. 
Otherwise, it is a mid-range vector. Edge vectors are further classified 
into 28 classes using these gradient tables. Each class has its different 
edge orientation and location. 

Each class of vectors has its own sub-codebook, which is designed 
using training procedures. For a typical image, about 70-80% of vectors 
are mid-range classes. The matching complexity should be reduced for 
this class. This can be done by simplifying the distance measure MSE of 
two vectors. A discrete cosine transform is performed on two vectors. 

The distance measure of these two vectors is then defined as the differences 
of several low-frequency components. This truncation does not affect the 
result due to the distance preserving property of cosine transform. In 
the encoder, the six low-frequency components were stored in the codebook. 
An input vector is first classified and then transformed in real time, and 
a reduced complexity matching yield the optimum code vector. The 
decoder, of course, uses the original spatial domain codebook for recon¬ 
struction of the original image. 

Using the technique above Ramamurthi and Gersho built codebooks 
for 0.7 bpp and 0.8 bpp. Both worked well for head-and-shoulder images 
[13]. S 
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2.6 Image Sequence Coding 

So far we have discussed data compression techniques for still images or 
individual image frames. Attention has focused on searching the schemes 
that can make the best use of the spatial correlation properties of image 
data in order to facilitate high data compression ratio or, in other words, 
to reduce data rate of transmission. 

A large portion of images in the real world exist as image sequences. 
For instance, TV images are time-varying image sequences. Landsat MSS 
images and color images are spectrum-varying image sequences. In addi¬ 
tion to two spatial coordinates, image sequence is considered as the third 
coordinate. The third coordinate is most likely time or spectrum. Data 
correlations also exist in the third coordinate. This section describes the 
techniques for image sequence coding. 

In principle, techniques for spatial data compression, with certain 
extension, are applicable to image sequence coding. Three-dimensional 
DPCM, three-dimensional transform, and transform/DPCM hybrid-coding 
methods belong to this type. However, instead of this type of coding 
technique, we will discuss techniques peculiar to image sequences: motion- 
compensated estimation for TV images and color image coding. 

2. 6.1 Motion-Compensated TV Image Coding 

Because of the requirement of real-time transmission of TV images, pre¬ 
dictive coding is often preferable. Motion-compensated TV image coding 
is an adaptive coding in time domain and is based on the following coding 
strategies: 

1. Segmenting each frame into two parts: (a) background, the 
contents of which are the same as the previous frame; (b) a 
moving part, which has changed from the previous frame. 

2. Two types of moving-area information are transmitted: (a) 
addresses specifing the location of the pixels of the moving area 
and (b) information to update gray level of moving-area pixels, 
which is motion-compensated prediction error in the case we are 
dealing with. 

3. Use the frame buffer to match the coder bit rate to the constant 
channel rate. Because the motion in a TV scene occurs randomly 
and in bursts, the amount of information about the moving area 
will be time dependent. This makes the coder bit rate time 
varying. 

It is clear that to reduce the bit rate, one should develop a good 
motion-compensated prediction. There has been much research conducted 
for motion estimation [14]. Because of the requirement of real-time 
transmission of TV images, only relatively simple methods are considered. 
In the following sections, we first describe recursive displacement estima¬ 
tion and determine a motion-compensated prediction image data coding 
system based upon it; a displacement estimation is then briefly introduced 
by block matching. 

Recursive Displacement Estimation : The recursive displacement 

estimation method was proposed by Netraveli and Robbins [15]. The 
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algorithm iterates on a pixel-by-pixel (or on a small block of pixels) basis, 
revising their displacement estimate at every moving-area pixel by the 
following update formula: 

D 1 = D 1 " 1 + U* (32) 


where D* - ! is a displacement estimate of ith iteration and y* is an update 
of to D*. In other words, U* is an estimate of D - D 1 . Let x 

represent spatial location, f(x,t - t) and f(x,t) be the gray level of the 
two successive frames at the location x and. time t. We are now able to 
define displaced frame difference DFD (x,D* ■*■) as 


Because displacement estimate D*" 1 can take the value of a fraction, the 
evaluation of Eq. (33) should use an interpolation process in the discrete 
two-dimensional spatial space. As defined, DFD will converge to zero as 
£)i converges to the actual displacement D. This can be achieved by 
recursive estimation. Assume the prediction of pixel at location x a has a 
displacement of D i_1 and a gray level of f(x a - D i_1 , t - x) , and the 
prediction error is DFD (x a , D* ■*■). In the next iteration, the displace¬ 
ment estimate D* produces the estimate error DFD (x a , D 1 ), and 
|DFD (x a , D*) | < [DFD (x a , D^ - •*■)]. The iteration formula can take the 
following form 


D 1 - D 1 " 1 - J V D [DFD(x a , D 1 ' 1 )] 2 

= D 1 " 1 -SeDFD(x , D 1 " 1 ) V D DFD(x & , D 1 ' 1 ) (34) 

where e is a small positive constant, and Vp is the gradient with respect 
to displacement D. From Eq. (33) we have 

V D [DFD(x a> D 1 " 1 )] = Vf(x & ~ D 1 " 1 , t - t) (35) 

V is the gradient with respect to x. This gives us 

D 1 = D 1 ' 1 - eDFD(x , D 1 ” 1 ) Vf(x - D 1 1 , t - x) (36) 

a a 

We notice, from Eq. (36), that the update term to old estimation D* - * is a 
vector quantity. It is parallel to the direction of the spatial gradient of 
the image gray level. Its amplitude is proportional to the motion-compen¬ 
sated prediction error. 

Iteration defined by Eq. (36) can be implemented withoutjpuch 
difficulty. Knowing D 1-1 , f(x a , t) and f(x a , t - zh f(x a - D 1 " , t - z) 
is estimated by interpolation for the nonintegral of D*~*. Linear interpola¬ 
tion is usually used for its simplicity. 



The constant c was chosen to be 1/1024 in Ref. 15. A large e 
yields a quick convergence but a noisy estimation, whereas a small e 
allows a finer value of displacement to converge. 

, Several recursive algorithms have been proposed since the research 
of Netravali and Robbin [15]. For example, Cafforie and Rocca proposed 
an extended version of their former recursive algorithm [16]. 

Based on their recursive algorithm, Netravali and Robbin constructed 
a motion-compensated TV image-coding system [15]. A simplified block 
diagram of a motion-compensated coder is shown in Figure 13. The outer 
loop produces prediction error by subtracting motion-compensated predic¬ 
tion from a current input TV field. The motion-compensated prediction is 
computed first by the displacement estimator and then by the motion- 
compensated prediction. 

Based on frame difference (FDIF), the segmenter controls the dis¬ 
placement estimator through switch A and the motion-compensated predictor 
through switch B in order to let them work only in the moving area. The 
transmission of the prediction error is also controlled by the segmenter 
through switch C. Moving-area classification is performed using the 
following formula: 

(1) [ FDIF(x) | > T 2 or 

(2) | FDIF(x) ] > T 1 and 

| FDIF | at a, b, c, or d > Tj and 

| FDIF | at A, B, C, or D > T 1 



FIGURE 13 Block diagram of a motion-compensated coder. 
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The configuration of pixels in this formula is depicted in Figure 14. T ± 
and T 2 are two thresholds, and T 2 > T-^. The typical values of T^ and 
T 2 are 1 and 3 for the gray-level scale of 0—255, respectively. 

As mentioned early in this section, the moving area is further classi¬ 
fied into a compensable region, where motion-compensated prediction is 
accurate enough so that no update information needs be transmitted; and 
the uncompensable region, where the prediction error should be transmitted. 
The classification rule is as follows: 

1. A pixel in a moving area is classified to be uncompensable it its 
amplitude of the motion-compensated prediction error is greater 
than 3 out of 255. 

2. Between uncompensable pixels, compensable pixels having a run 
length less than or equal to 3 are also classified into uncompens¬ 
able pixels. 

Quantization of prediction error is a straightforward process. Coding 
of moving-area addresses should be designed carefully in order to reduce 
overhead information. Run-length coding of addresses was used in Ref. 

IS. 

By the motion-compensated prediction technique described above, 
Netravali and Robbins obtained 30—50% improvement for images of a 
speaking person and 22% improvement for images of complex and rapidly 
moving objects, compared with the coding without motion-compensated 
prediction. 

Displa ce ment Estim a tion by Block Matching : Block matching is a 

well-known technique in digital image processing. For displacement 
estimation purposes, an image block of size MxM with the center at the 
current pixel (j,k) is taken from frame i. The image block is then moved 
around in the previous frame i — 1, the correlation is computed between 
the block and its covered region in the previous frame i — 1. The 
correlation peak is found as the right displacement. For simplicity, the 
mean of the absolute frame difference (MAD) is proposed instead of the 
correlation. 



D 


FIGURE 14 Pixel configuration used in the moving-area segmentor. 





1 M M 

MAD(j,k) = — £ ^ jf (m,n) - f (m + j,n + k) | (37) 

M m=l n=l 

Several searching algorithms have been proposed to reduce the number 
of steps to reach the matching point. The two-dimensional logarithmic 
search procedure is one of them and is proposed by J. R. Jain and A. K. 
Jain [17]. The procedure is well demonstrated in Figure 15. It is assumed 
that the matching criterion, MAD, increases monotonically as the search 
moves away from the right point. In each searching step, 5 points are 
checked (as shown in Fig. 15). The search step distance is reduced if 
the minimum MAD is in the center point or at the boundary of the searching 
area. Otherwise, the point with minimum MAD will be taken to be the new 
central searching point. 

2.6.2 Coding of Color Images 

A color image is usually represented by independent red, green, and blue 
images. If R G B images are coded separately, the coding error and 
channel error will affect visual quality of the reconstructed color image a 
great deal due to the characteristics of human color perception. Frei and 
Baxter investigated the model of human color perception and proposed a 
nonlinear transform based on this color perception model [18]. This color- 
perception-based nonlinear transform consists of three operations and is 
best illustrated by the block diagram in Figure 16. 

The first two operations are mathematically defined as 

T 1 " 0.299 0.587 0.144 ] Tr" 

T 2 = 0.607 0.174 0.201 G (38) 

T 3 [0.0 0.066 1.117 B 


1-r - O - -1- - O - -1-1 



1 ; j 1 ; ; 1 



FIGURE 15 Illustration of two-dimensional block searching. 
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FIGURE 16 Block diagram of nonlinear transform based on the color 
perception model. 

and 

G 1 1 ' 21 - 5 0 ° ’log T^ 

G* - -41.0 41.0 0 log T 2 (39) 

G* -6.27 0 6.27 J [log T g _ 

Three band-pass filters (the third operation) are plotted in Figure 17. 

The simulation results showed that the distortion computed with this model 
coincides well with subjective measures produced by a group of observers. 
With the same random noise added to R G B images and transformed Gj_, 

G 2 > and Gg, color image reconstructed from Gp G%> an< * ^3 appears to 
have smaller chromatic error, and the errors are distributed more uniformly 
with respect to spatial frequency. Therefore, its distortion is much lower 
than the color image reconstructed from RG B images. 

Pseudocolor Coding: An alternative coding method for color images 
is based on pattern recognition techniques. Colors of an image represented 
by R G B primary color images can be plotted as points in R G B color 
space. For a particular image, either analogous or digital, its colors in 
color space usually appear as clusters. If a cluster is represented by one 
color, say, the centroid of the cluster, and all representative colors are 
labeled with color codes, a color image can then be coded by an image 
color code and a color codebook, which contains the color definition of 



1.0 10 


FIGURE 17 Band-pass filter functions of the color perception model. 



each color code, the coordinates of each representative color in color space. 
To display the coded images, one only needs to load the color code image 
into a display buffer and the color codebook into a color look-up table. 

As a matter of fact, the principle of this color-coding scheme has been 
used in color textile printing and color publication printing for quite a 
long time. 

An example of such a color-coding scheme was proposed by Wu [18]. 
Its block diagram is shown in Figure 18. Each pixel in its original color 
image is viewed as a pattern vector, [f r , f„, f^]. To derive the know¬ 
ledge of color clusters, the distribution of original color image in R G B 
space is first computed and then converted into a uniform color space, 

An unsupervised learning algorithm is performed to find color clusters, 
and their distribution parameters, namely means and populations. With 
the defined clusters, original image data are classified pixel by pixel, 
using a nearest neighbor classifier with consideration of cluster population 
to get the final output. Using the color-coding scheme introduced above, 

Wu was able to code color images using about 16 colors without noticeable 
distortion [8]. 


3. BINARY IMAGE CODING 

Examples of binary images include documents, checks, weather maps, 
engineering drawings, geographic maps, newspaper pages, and so forth. 

A thorough review of coding techniques of binary images can be found in 
Ref. 20. In this section, we shall review two main coding techniques for 
binary images: white block skipping (WBS) coding and run-length coding. 

3.1 WBS Coding 

Henceforth, suppose that the background of a binary image is coded as 
0 or white, and an image object as 1 or black. In most cases, there are 
more white pixels than black in a binary image. Intuitively, skipping 
white pixels will significantly reduce the bit rate. Skipping white pixels 
can be acheived both in one dimension and two dimensions. 



FIGURE 18 Block diagram of pseudocolor coding scheme. 
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The one-dimensional WBS coding method simply divides image lines 
into N pixel segments. A 1-bit code word of 0 is used for a white segment 
containing only white pixels. A segment with at least one black pixel is 
coded by an (N + l)-bit code word, with the first bit being 1 and the 
remaining N bits being the same as the original data. For example, if the 
original data are 00001011, and the segment size N = 4 is chosen, the one¬ 
dimensional WBS code of the data is 011011. 

The bit rate of one-dimensional WBS coding method is 

bpp = (1 - P w + |) bit/pixel (40) 

where p w is the probability of the white segment. For a given set of 
images, p w can be measured experimentally. N is the length of the seg¬ 
ment. Obviously, N depends on the resolution of images. Many experi¬ 
mental results have shown that a value of N as approximately 10 is quite 
suitable for a wide range of images. 

Two-dimensional WBS coding is exactly an extension of one-dimensional 
WBS coding. Instead of a one-dimensional segment, image block size MxM 
is used. Again we use a 1-bit code word 0 for a white block, and a 
(M^ + l)-bit code word for blocks containing at least one black pixel. 

Because of the two-dimensional correlation property of images, two- 
dimensional WBS coding is naturally superior to one-dimensional WBS. 

The WBS coding method introduced above has a fixed structure despite 
the local texture changes. A more efficient adaptive WBS coding method 
using hierarchical block size was proposed by DeCoulon and Johnsen [ 21 ]. 
Suppose the coding method starts from a block size MxM, with M = 16; if 
the whole block is white, a 1-bit code word 0 is assigned. Otherwise, we 
prefix with a 1 and divide the block into four 8x8 subblocks. For each 
subblock, we repeat the same coding process until the block size is reduced J 
to 2x2. 


3.2 Run-Length Coding 

As indicated by the name, run-length coding codes the gray-level run 
lengths rather than the gray level itself. For binary images, the gray- 
level information is implicity included in run length; we need only to 
declare the gray level at the beginning of a line if necessary. 

Example: A run-length code of 24,2,68,2,33 represents a binary 
image line; the line length is 128 pixels. After 24 white pixels there 
are 2 black pixels, followed by 68 white, 1 black, and 33 white pixels. 


The dynamic range of the run-length number can be quite large. 

For an image of 1024 x 1024, the run length can take the value of 1-1024. 
Therefore, it is not an efficient way to code run lengths with code words 
of fixed length. Let (1,2,...,N) be the set of values the run length takes, 
where N is the image line length. A set of probabilities (p-^pg,... ,Pn) 
is associated with the run-length value set and can be measured experi¬ 
mentally over a set of images. Based on the set of probabilities, a set of 
variable-length codes can be designed, which uses short length codes for 
most frequently occurring numbers to achieve efficiency. Hoffman code is 
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one of most efficient codes of variable length, but it is complicated to 
implement. In the following sections, we describe two classes of sub- 
optimum codes: linear codes and logarithmic codes, which are particularly 
suitable for binary image coding. 

3.2.1 Linear Codes 

For description convenience, let us define a message set (m k ), a probability 
set (p k ) , and a set (b k ) , k = 1,2—,N, where p k is a probability 
associated with message m k and b k is the number of bits in the code word 
for m k . b k of linear codes is proportional to k. Laemmel code, from the 
class of linear codes, is suitable for run-length coding of line drawings 
and is described by the following example: 

Laemmel code is usually denoted by L N , where N is the code block 
size. Let 

k = q(2 N - 1) + r ( 41 ) 


where 


q = 0,1,2,... and 1 < r < 2 N - 1 

The code word for m k consists of (q + 1)N bits. The first qN bits are 
0's, and the last N bits are binary representations of r. If we use Lg 
code to code message mis, as 15 = 2(2 3 - 1) + 1, the code is 000000001. 
Similarly, L^ code for mjg is 00000000. Obviously, there is an optimum 
N for a class of binary images. It is the integer nearest to (1 + logga), 
where a is the mean of the geometrical distribution. 

3. 2. 2 Logarithmic Codes 

The code word length b k of logarithmic codes is approximately proportional 
to the logarithm of k. Among logarithmic codes, Hasler codes (H^ codes) 
are most suitable for run-length coding of text binary images. The H N 
codes are constructed as follows. The all-possible N-bit words, 2N-bit 
words, 3N-bit words, and so forth, are first listed; an additional bit 1 is 
inserted on the end of the code word and an additional bit 0 is inserted 
between any two N-bit blocks. Following is the Hi code; the inserted bits 
are underlined. 

0 1 
1 1 

0 0 0 1 
0 0 11 
1 0 0 1 
10 11 
0 0 0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 1 1 


Huang showed that adaptive WBS coding and run-length coding of a 
set of binary images have more or less similar data compression ratio [ 20]. 


if 
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4. OBJECT-ORIENTED IMAGE CODING 


The image-coding techniques we have discussed so far are mainly image 
oriented or texture oriented. Efforts have been made to develop efficient 
methods that can preserve image texture with the least bits per pixel as 
possible. Most efficient techniques are texture adaptive. 

This section is devoted to object-oriented image coding, which is 
mostly used in pictorial information systems, CAD systems, and computer 
vision systems for the purpose of object management. The functions of 
object-oriented image coding include storage, retrieval, display, plotting, 
and reasoning. We are most likely involved in binary images. They are 
either segmentation results of gray-level images or line drawings and 
geographic maps. Their spatial relationships and the semantic interpreta¬ 
tions of objects are of interest to users. Let us consider, for example, a 
forest geographic information system and define a query: Plot an area map 
where the pine grows and the elevation of the area is between 500 and 
800 meters above sea level. To process this query, one may first find the 
area where the pine grows and the area between 500 and 800 meters and 
then perform the set operation "intersection." The second example can be 
a robotic vision system. A command "go and pick up a stool on the left 
of the chair" is given. After receiving the command, the robot may first 
find the right position of the chair and then look for the stool on the left 
of the chair. We note from these two examples that the object-oriented 
image-coding techniques should be carefully designed in order to meet the 
requirements of object management tasks. 

All objects contained in binary images fall into three categories: point, 
line (straight and curve), and region. Therefore, the spatial relationships 
between objects, can be summarized as 

1. Close to (in distance). This spatial relationship is defined by the 
distance between objects. The definition is rather fuzzy. Other 
relations, to the left (right) of, to the east (west, north, south) 
of, may belong to this category as well. 

2. Contained in. A point, a line segment, or a small region can be 
contained in a large region. 

3. Intersection. It exists among lines and regions. 

4. Surrounded by or partially surrounded by. 

5. Pass through. A line object passes through a region. 

Set operations are usually invoked to check the spatial relationships of 
objects physically coded by the coding methods to be described in this 
section. 

Now we can summarize the requirements of object-oriented image 
coding with applications to pictorial information systems, CAD systems, 
and computer vision. 

1. Efficient to code all three types of objects: point, line, and region. 

2. Easy for neighbor finding operations. 

3. Easy for set operations. 

4. Easy to compute geometric properties. 

5. Easy for geometric transforms, such as shift, scale, variation, and 
rotation. Scale variation is important for systems requiring 
zooming. 



6. Compatible with raster data structure and vector data structure. 
Image display requires raster data structure, and plotter uses 
vector structure. These two types of devices are used most 
frequently in pictorial information systems. 

7. Compact and easy to access. 

In the following sections, three types of object-oriented coding 
techniques are described: chain coding, run-length coding, and quadtree 
and related hierarchial data structures. Among them, chain coding is 
basically line-pattern coding; the later two are basically region coding. 

Each has its own advantages and disadvantages and is applicable in 
certain situations. 

4.1 Chain Coding 

4.1.1 Coding Scheme 

Because the information of a region is actually contained in its boundary, 
the line pattern coding technique, chain coding, is capable of coding 
three types of image objects. The idea of chain coding is to follow line 
or boundary points and to code them in sequence. A well-known chain¬ 
coding method is described extensively by Freeman [22]. The chain¬ 
coding scheme can be stated as 

1. A link, o^, is a directed straight-line segment of length (l/SjP 
and of angle q x 45® referenced to the x-axis of a right-hand 
Cartesian coordinate system, where = 0,1,...,7, p = mod (2, 
q). 

2. A chain is an ordered sequence of links with possible interspersed 
signal codes. 

A = a l a 2 a n 

A signal code is usually taken as an octal digit sequence 04djd2; 
for example, 0400 denotes the end of the chain, 0407uv denotes the serial 
number uv of the chain, 0424xyz the gray level, and 0426xyz and 0427xyz 
denote absolute x- y-coordinates. For a closed curve in Figure 19, the 
chain code would be 

040701042400104260010427003100705642355220400 



FIGURE 19 A chain-encoded closed contour. 
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4.1.2 Operations on Chain-Coded Objects 

1. Inverse of a chain 

The inverse of a chain is a geometric congruent of the chain and 
is oppositely directed. 

<a l •"“n ) ' 1 = h 1 ""C (42) 

where af = mod[8,(aj + 4)] 

2. The length of a chain can be easily computed as 
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4.2 Object-Oriented Run-Length Coding 
4.2.1 Coding Scheme 

Different from the run-length coding technique (Section 3.2), object- 
oriented run-length coding can be considered as a variation of chain coding. 
To display a chain-coded image region on a raster-type display screen, the 
boundary points should be first sorted according to the y-axis coordinate, 
and the points with the same y-axis are sorted according to the x-axis 
coordinate. By parity checking, the region can then be filled line by line 
in a raster data structure manner. 


L = T(n + n >£) 


where n e and n Q are the numbers of even- and odd-valued links, 
respectively. The absolute coordinates of a point, shown by 
link a, are 


To facilitate the manipulation of object regions, object-oriented run- 
length coding codes the region objects using the following form. It is 
illustrated in Figure 20. 


where aj x and ajy are x and y components of aj, respectively. 

3. The width and the height of an enclosed contour is 

width = max x. - min x. (45- 

3 3 j 3 

height = max y. — min y. (45- 

i 3 i 3 


To form a complete relational description of a region object, an object 
name and several object attributes can be inserted in front of this data 
record. Probably, the maximum and minimum of x- and y-coordinates can 
give a quick estimation of object position. Other geometric properties, 
such as area, long axis, short axis, and elongation, may also be useful in 
some applications. One may then have 


4. The distance between two points connected by a chain is 




By knowing the coordinates of each point on the contour, the moments of 
the contour can be computed. But difficulty in calculating the geometric 
properties of the region enclosed by a chain-coded contour from the chain 
code and the scale variation can also present a problem. 

Alternatives for chain coding may be directly coding the line pattern 
by sequentially collecting the coordinates of points along lines or the 
coordinates of vertices of polygons and piecewise linear curves. 



FIGURE 20 Illustration of object-oriented run-length coding. 
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<ob jname, centroid, x ,x.,y ,y.,L S . , 

( max min max min axis axis 

y l (X ll’ 'll' X 12' *12■ ->• —} 

The same coding scheme is applicable to point objects and line objects. 
In the case of a point object, the data record is simplified as [y(x,l)]. 

4.2.1 Operations on Run-Length-Coded Objects 
Let two objects be represented by 


, c , X 1 , 
1 max 

1 1 
x . , y , 

min max 

1 1 , 1 
y min’ y l <% 11 ' 

'A' 


, C , x 2 

1 max 

2 2 
x . , y , 

mm max 

2 2,2 
y min' y l (X U ' 

'll' 

•••), 


The union of two objects 0-^ and 0 2 , then consists of the following steps: 

1. If Xjl^ < or y^ax < Xnu. n or y^ ax < Ymin or y max y max’ 

the two objects are separated from each other, the run-length 
code of the union of the two objects is obtained simply by com¬ 
bining two run-length codes and by updating the object name 
and the attribute values. 

2. If not the case of 1, do the following: 

a. For each line yj 1 , if yj 1 < y^ in or yj 1 > y^ ax , put the data 
of line yjl into the result record. Otherwise, find the cor¬ 
responding line y^ in 0 2 . For each run x^j, lj^j, Check 
if there is any (can be more than one) run x^ n , lj^ n , such 
that Xi lj < x^ n ,< Xi lj + ii 1 ] or xL < + 1^. If 

not, take run xjl-j, ljlj from Oi and put it into result record. 
Otherwise, combine run Xjl j, ljlj with all runs in 0 2 that 
satisfy the above conditions, put the combination into the 
result record, and remove all involved runs from their 
original places. The combination of run x^j, I^h and run 

o .o J J 


x = min( X ; 


i] 


), 1 = max[(x.. + 1. .),(x + 1 )] 


Put any runs left in y^ into the result record. For this 
line in result data record, check if any runs overlap. Combine 
overlapped runs until there are none, 
b. Put the data left in 0 2 into the result record. 

3. Assign a new object name and compute attribute values for the 
result. 
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Intersection operation of two objects is more simple than union. 

1. If x^^ < Xmin or y^ a x < x^ n or y^,ax < Ymin or Ymax < Ymax> 
the two objects are not intersected. 

2. For each line y^ in O^, check if there is a line y m 2 such that 
Yi* = Ym • If Ym 2 does not exist, do nothing. Otherwise, 


a. For each run x|lj, IjFj, if there is a run x^ n , l^ n such that 
x i 1 j < x mn < x i 1 j + li*j. Put the run x^ n , min [(x^j + l^j), 
( x mn + ^n )] “ 4 n into the result record; remove these 
two runs from their places. If x^ n < xjtj < x^ n + l^ n , the 
intersection of these two runs is Xjlj, min [(x^j + ljlp, (x^ n + 
" ^j- 


3. Assign an object name and compute the attribute values for result 
data. 

The procedure to check containment of two objects is the same as the 
intersection operation, except that each run of an object should be contained 
totally within that of the other object. 


Computing the geometric properties of objects encoded by run-length 
coding is a trivial process because it involves only point operations that 
are fully supported by run-length coding. For example, to compute the 
area of an object region, one needs only to sum up all run lengths. 




4.3 Quadtree 

Quadtree is a hierarehial data structure providing a quick data access in 
the sense of data retrieval. An extensive review of quadtree and related 
hierarehial data structure can be found in Ref. 23. 

Quadtree is based on the principle of recursive decomposition of 
space. Assume that we are only interested in digital images in a two- 
dimensional grid. Each decomposition produces four equal-sized quadrants. 
Label the quadrant white if it consists of only white pixels, black if it 
consists of only black pixels, and gray if it consists of both black and 
white pixels. Further decomposition is carried out on gray blocks; black 
and white blocks remain unchanged. The decomposition process is best 
described by a quadtree with its root representing the entire image and 
the leaf representing either black or white quandrants. Figure 21 is an 
example of coding an object region by quadtree data structure. In the 
binary image (a), the background is coded with O's and the object by l's. 
Blocks within the object region are shaded in b, the decomposition of the 
image in a; A quadtree representation of b is shown in c. We notice, 
from Figure 21, b, that in quadtree representation, object region is now 
considered as composed of large square blocks instead of pixels. This is 
the reason why quadtree can represent image data in a more compact way 
than raster data structure. 


1 


4. 3.1 Ways of Representing Quadtrees 


A natural way of representing quadtree is to use a tree structure, as 
shown in Figure 21, c. Each node of the tree is represented by a record 
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c d 

FIGURE 21 (a) An object in a binary image; (b) quadtree decomposition 

of the image in a; (c) quadtree representation of a; (d) 
binary tree decomposition of image in a. 


with four pointers to its four son records and one pointer to its father 
record. The use of a pointer facilitates tree traversal. Operations based 
on tree traversal can be performed without any difficulties. 

The number of nodes of quadtree, when representing an image, may 
be quite large, sometimes even larger than the number of pixels of the 
image. Therefore, representing a quadtree using tree structure has the 
disadvantage of requiring too much storage. It is described in a number 
of publications, [e.g., 241. Location code is a base 4 number, with code 
0,1,2,3 corresponding to, for example, quadrants NW, NE, SW, and SE, 
respectively. Code 4 denotes a "don’t care," indicating no decomposition 
in this level. Assuming that an image sixe is 2 N x 2^, the location code 
will be N digits long. A leaf corresponding to a 2^ x 2^ block will then 
be coded by a location code having (N — k) don't care digits. 
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An object region can then be represented by a collection of location 
codes of image blocks of which the object region consists. For example, 
the object region in Figure 21 is coded by linear quadtree as 


{112,113,124,134,214,230,231,232,304} 

The location codes listed correspond to blocks J,K,F,G,H,L,M,N, and I, 
respectively. It is interesting to note that the location list above is in 
increment order, and the corresponding block list is a depth-first traversal 
of black nodes of the quadtree. 

Kawaguchi et al. [25] proposed a quadtree representation using the 
depth-first traversal list of a quadtree leaf. The list is a string consisting 
of symbols ("(","B,""W"), corresponding to gray, black, and white label. 
The quadtree in Figure 21 is coded by Kawaguchi's method as 

(W(W(WWBBBB(WBW(BBBW(BWWW 

The original image is reconstructed from depth-first (DF) expression by 
the fact that the degree of each terminal node is always 4 and the tra¬ 
versal is in the order of NW, NE, SW, SE. 

Among three representations introduced above, linear quadtree is a 
most abstractive one. It is compact, and the operations based on it can 
be defined as algebraic algorithms. In the following sections, we will 
describe properties of linear quadtree and the operations on objects 
represented by linear Quadtree. 

4.3.2 Properties of Linear Quadtree 
Suppose a block is coded by a location code 


where a^, a 2 , •••, aj * 4, a^ +1 , •••, a^ = 4. Then the size of the block 
is 2N“i x 2 ^- 1 ; the coordinates in the upper left-hand corner of the 
block are 



mod(2,a.)2 N ^ + 1 



[a. - mod(2,a.)] 2 N " ;i " 1 + 1 


(47-1) 

(47-2) 


We now try to develop 
are neighbors. It is worth 
to direct neighbors side by 
are 


rules to determine whether two given blocks 
noting that the concept neighbor here refers 
side. Suppose the location codes of two blocks 


•■•a. 
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Again a^,***, are supposed to be 4's as are bj+j,'**, bj^. Without 
loss of generality, we can assume i < j; this means block A is greater 
than or equal to block B. The neighbor identification operation is then as 
follows: 

1. Compare a k with b k for 1 < k < i. If a k — b^ = m, |m| < 3, 
both (a k = l,b k = 2) and a k = 2,b k = 1) are not true. (The 
last two conditions are to guarantee direct neighbor relation; in 
8-neighbor definition, blocks corner by corner are also neighbors, 
and these two conditions can be neglected,) Block A and block B 
are neighbors is a^ - b^ = -m f° r k n i and 

a. If m = 1, block B is to the west of block A. bj + i, •••, bj 

should be either 1 or 3. For example, block 324 and 233 in 
Figure 21 are neighbors. 

b. If m = -1, block B is to the east of block A. bj+i,"*, bj 
should be either 0 or 2. For example, block 044 and 104, 124 
are neighbor blocks. 

c. If m = 2, block B is to the north of block A. bi+i,***, bj 
chould be either 3 or 2. 

d. If m = -2, block B is to the south of block A. bi+i,---, bj 
should be either 0 or 1. For example, 044 and 204, 214 are 
neighbors. 

4. 3. 3 Operations on Objects Represented by Linear Quadtree 

Operations on linear quadtrees can be performed by algebraic algorithms. 

We describe r here mainly the set operations and connected component label¬ 
ing. 

Set operations on two object regions are based on containment check¬ 
ing between two image blocks. Let us use the same expression as the 
previous subsection for blocks A and B. Block A is contained in (or equal 

to) block B, if and only if i > j(i=j) and a k = b k for all 0 ^ k < j. 

Union operation on two object regions A = {A-j^Ag, • • •} and B - 
{B^,B 2 ,**‘} are performed by checking containment between blocks within 
the two object regions. 

1. From each block Aj in object region A, check if there is a block 

Bj in object region B which contains or equals A^. 

a. If this is true, place Bj into result region and remove Bj from 

B, Aj and other blocks contained in Bj from A. 

b. If it is false, place Aj into result, remove Aj from A and any 
blocks contained in Aj from B. 

2. Place all blocks left in B into result. 

Intersection operation of two object regions is principally the same as 
union operation, except that smaller blocks are placed into the result 
region instead of larger ones. It is worth noting that spatial relationships 
between two blocks of two object regions represented by linear quadtree 






are only "contain in," "equal to," and "close to" if the binary images have 
the same size. This property of the quadtree makes the set operations 
simple. 

Labeling of connected components in an object region requires clear 
definition of connectedness on quadtree representation. Analogous to the 
connectedness definiton of regions in a square grid, we define A to be 
connected if for any two blocks A^ and A N in A, there is a sequence of 
N blocks Aj,A2,'*’, Aj^j such that 


A. is a direct neighbor of A. + ^ 


The labeling of connected components in an object region can be 
completed by the following algorithm: 

1. Take a block from block list A of a region as an initial block of 
a component and label it L. 

2. Scan the rest of the blocks in list A. For each block in A, check 
if it is a neighbor to any. blocks already in a component list C. 

It it is, put the block into C. 

3. Repeat step 2 until no blocks can be put into C. 

4. Increment L; go back to step 1. 

5. Terminate the algorithm if list A is empty. 

Computing the area' of a region represented by linear quadtree is a 
trivial process. The area of each block is simply 2 n x 2 n , where n is the 
number of 4’s in the location code. The areas of blocks are then summed 
up to get the overall area of a region. 

The moments are also computed block by block. For each block, the 
coordinates of each pixel can be easily calculated by Eq. (47); computing 
moments is then a straightforward process. 

4.3.4 Binary Tree Representation 

An alternative hierarchial data structure is the binary tree [26]. The 
recursive decomposition of the binary tree divides images into two equiva¬ 
lent parts by euting along the x-axis and then along the y-axis, resulting 
in "left" and "right", and "above" and "below" parts, respectively. 

Figure 21, b shows a binary tree decomposition of images in a. As can 
be seen from Figure 21, b and d, the binary tree representation requires 
less (or equal) leaves to represent an object region. This is because its 
leaves correspond either to squares or rectangles. 

If we label "left" and "above" by 0, and "right" and "below" by 1, 
a binary tree representation similar to linear quadtree is obtained. 

The operations on binary-tree-represented objects can be derived analogous 
to linear quadtree. 


4.4 Conversions between Object-Oriented Image Coding 

It is convient to do conversions by relating all object-oriented image 
codings to raster data structure. Raster data structure is a natural data 
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structure of images. Conversions between raster data structure and 
object-oriented representations are well specified by their definitions. 


5. CONCLUSIONS AND REMARKS 

In this article we have discussed three groups of image data compression 
techniques. Gray-level image data compression is not error free. 

Research efforts have been made to develop techniques to reduce the data 
rate while keeping the error rate as low as possible. Binary image coding 
is error free. That is, no coding error is permitted. Object-oriented 
image coding is mainly for image data management; Therefore, low data 
rate is not the main goal. Instead, performance requirements listed in 
Section 4 are important. 

Advances in image processing, pattern recognition, pictorial infor¬ 
mation systems, and other related research fields are adding more and more 
approaches to image coding. Many interesting advances can be anticipated. 
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COMMAND LANGUAGES 


A command language is a language utilized to issue commands to a particular 
piece of software or hardware. Examples are the languages utilized to give 
commands to an editor, an operating system, or the computer hardware it¬ 
self (machine language) ; The essence of a command language can be under¬ 
stood by considering the command language interpreter. The central fea¬ 
ture of a command language interpreter is the read, interpret, execute cy¬ 
cle. The interpreter reads the command (from the input line or, in the 
case of the machine, from a memory location), interprets (decodes) it, and 
carries it out. As an example, consider the activity of an operating system. 

The user of the operating system enters commands at the terminal or 
other device, for example, the command to print the contents of a file: 

type my file 

The operating system reads each command entered, determines which com¬ 
mand it is (type) and the arguments to the command, if any (myfile), and 
executes it. The essence of the process is the cycle 

Loop 

-read 

-interpret 

-execute 

The loop is an "infinite" loop, terminated by a command to log off (operat¬ 
ing system), quit or end (editor), or other means of indicating that a ses¬ 
sion is over. 

The distinction between the languages referred to as programming lan¬ 
guages and those referred to as command languages is that between the 
accept/execute mode of the command interpreters and the specification of a 
sequence of commands to be carried out in some particular order, usually 
governed by the input as. well as the program, at a later time. As the mention 
of machine language as a command language and the machine as the interpreter 
indicates, what one considers to be a command language depends on the level 
of analysis. At the level of computer hardware, the command interpreter 
is the instruction decoder, which accepts instructions fetched under the 
control of the program counter or instruction counter, decodes them through 
the circuitry, and causes the hardware to execute them. The entire ses¬ 
sion is ended with a command to halt, which usually triggers an interrupt 
to the operating system, the commands of which are executed on the same 
piece of hardware [i]. In the recent literature, however, the term command 
language has been used primarily to refer to languages in which an indivi¬ 
dual interacts with a machine in real-time mode to accomplish some task 
[2—5]. This is usually taken to refer to languages used to interact with 
editors, operating systems, or application programs [6—9]. 


Some examples of command languages are the languages used to interact 
with the operating systems MS-DOS or UNIX, the editors available with the 
personal computer (PC) or UNIX-based systems, or the applications programs 
used by a teller in a bank or an airline reservation clerk. Because it is 
convenient and readily understood, the first example discussed is that of a 
line editor analagous to "ed," an editor utilized with UNIX or UNIX-like op¬ 
erating systems. Similar line editors are available with other micro-based 
operating systems. (A line editor sees the text as a series of lines or re¬ 
cords, which are "gone to" to be manipulated; a screen editor sees the text 
as a two-dimensional screen of characters that can be accessed by the use 
of the cursor. The latter is often more convenient to use, but the former 
is explained more readily in print.) 

Typical commands to a line editor are those to insert, delete, or change 
text, move the line pointer to a particular line in the buffer (area holding 
the text to be edited), or print a line of text or a set of lines. With ed, 
these tasks are accomplished by commands such as 

3 — move to line 3 

a — append the text that will be typed to the 

current line, that is, at the next line position 
p — print the current line 
d — delete the current line 

s/pattern/new-value/—find the text in the pattern 
(in the current line) and substitute the new 
value for it 


OPERATION OF THE COMMAND INTERPRETER 

The operation of the command interpreter is to read the command, 

p 3 (print line 3) 
determine which of the commands it is 

3 |afp |d]s (the vertical line, alternation, or "or", 

indicates a choice, that is, 3 or "a" or ...) 

and any arguments to the command, and execute that command. One means 
of doing this is to keep the list of legal commands in a table, along with in¬ 
formation indicating what routine (module) is to be executed if that command 
is encountered. The command is read from the input device and matched 
against the table entries, and if a match occurs, the routine indicated in 
the table is executed (branched to). If no match occurs, the command is 
illegal, and an error message is printed. This type of organization is often 
referred to as a "jump table" or a "dope vector." The phrase jump table 
comes from the use of a program module that employs a jump statement to 
branch to the routine listed in the table. The analogy in higher-level lan¬ 
guages would be the use of a case statement, computed "goto" or other 
multiway selection statement. The phrase dope vector comes from the form 
of the table—the list of commands and addresses of the routines that exe¬ 
cute them—which gives the information, or "dope," about each. 
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As a concrete example, consider the subset of commands 

3 

P 

d 

The task of the command interpreter is to accept the input string from the 
terminal, decide which of the three commands it is, and branch to that rou¬ 
tine. Using a higher-level language, this would be accomplished with a read 
statement, a case statement or its equivalent, and a set of procedures. The 
structure of the code would be something of the form 


10 Read command? 

If coramand$ = "0" ..."9" Gosub 1000 
If command$ = "p" Gosub 2000 
If command? = "d" Gosub 3000 
If command? < > 

("0" ... "9" or "p" or "d") Gosub 4000 

Goto 10 

The routines at 1000, 2000, 3000, and 4000 would be analogous to those de¬ 
scribed above. An alternative to the series of tests is the table lookup. 
The commands and a code value for each, referred to as a "token," are ar¬ 
ranged in a table: 


read (command) 
while (command < > ’exit’) do 
case command of 

['O' —'9']: process-move 
p: process-print 
d: process-delete 
other: process-error 
end (case} 


The procedures process-move, process-print, process-delete, and process- 
error would contain the code to (a) locate the line pointer to the appropriate 
line in the editor's buffer (area of text being manipulated in the main mem¬ 
ory), causing input/output (I/O) to and from the disk if necessary; (b) 
type out the appropriate text, for example, the current line or some range 
of lines (again, possibly causing I/O to and from the disk/buffer); (c) mark 
the line or lines as deleted (or remove them from the text), and adjust the 
line numbers of the remaining text accordingly (effectively "moving them up" 
in the file); (d) print an appropriate error message. As the example indi¬ 
cates, the movement to a line handles numbers in some given range, for ex¬ 
ample, 0—9 or 0—4096. One can also search for text patterns 

/chris 

And some commands take a variable number of arguments: 

s/this/that/g (to search for every occurrence of "this" on a line, 
substituting "that" for it) 

s/this/that/ (to search only for the first occurrence of "this," 
changing it to "that") 

The routines to recognize a command (parse it) and execute it are, there¬ 
fore more complex than the example indicates. However, by abstracting 
from the details of the parsing module, the essential structure of the read/ 
interpret/execute cycle is more clearly delineated. 

Nonstructured code, employing a series of tests, to accomplish the same 
task would be of the form 



Command Value 

0-9 1 

P 2 

d 3 

Upon reading the command, the command interpreter scans the table and, 
if the command is legal, uses the code value, or token, to control the exe¬ 
cution of the appropriate routine: 

Gosub 1000, 2000, 3000, 4000, on value 

The code for the table lookup would be of the form 

for j ]=| 1 to n-of-cbmmands 

if input-command |=| table-command(J) 
then 

Gosub 1000, 2000, 3000, on value (J) 

else 

Gosub 4000 {error} 

This form of processing the command is analogous to the use of vectors in 
operating system tables, where the commands (or their codes) are associa¬ 
ted with the addresses of the routines to process the command: 

dir 512 
type 256 
ed 4096 

As the example indicates, the routines need not be stored in the table in 
the numerical order of their locations. They would more likely be stored 
in some order that optimizes performance, for example, the relative frequen¬ 
cy with which the commands are encountered. Also, the commands inter¬ 
preted by the operating system may be commands to execute operating sys¬ 
tem routines (dir, type) or commands to execute other pieces of software 
(ed to transfer control to the editor; asm to request the assembler). 
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DESIGN OF A COMMAND LANGUAGE 


One topic of concern in the current literature on human/machine communica¬ 
tion is the design of command languages [10—13] . One issue addressed is 
the use of natural language (NL) versus the use of an artificially designed 
language. Another is the use of a certain syntactical format, such as pre¬ 
fix notation, versus another format, such as postfix. A third is the selec¬ 
tion of the words (lexicon) to be used to name the commands (e.g., type 
vs. cat to print the contents of disk files). And a fourth is the use of 
function keys or a special I/O device such as a mouse, rather than keyed 
text to issue the commands. 


The issue of NL command languages versus artificial languages is more of a 
theoretical issue than one of practice. No current parser has the capability 
to interpret the full range of NL. However, several interesting attempts 
have been made to recognize NL in some restricted form or domain, and some 
of the techniques are applicable to the design of command language interpre¬ 
ters (the parser or portion of the system that decodes the command) and 
processors (the routines that carry out the command). 

One of the earlier and more well-known attempts at human/machine dia¬ 
logue was the Eliza project [14]. Eliza was a program that attempted to 
carry on a conversation with a human in a restricted domain of discourse. 
One of the early applications was in the domain of psychiatrist/client dis¬ 
course. The common example is 

Men are all alike. 

In what way? 

They're always bugging me. 

Can you think of a specific example? 

Well, my boyfriend made me come here. 

Your boyfriend made you come here. 

He says I'm depressed much of the time. 

I am sorry to hear you are depressed. 

The essence of the language interpreter/generator was a set; of prestored 
patterns and responses to the patterns [15]. For example, given the pat¬ 
tern 

_like(s) to play_ 


where the blanks might be filled by names or pronouns ("John" or "I" in 
space 1) and various games or activities ("bridge" or "sports" in space 2), 
the response 


Why do you like to play 
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might be generated. The choice of response a or b would be made on the 
basis of decision rules, such as the following: 

If space 1 is a pronoun 
(in this case I or we) 
then print response a 

If space 1 is a proper name 
(of a person, pet, ...), 
print response b 

If neither of the above, 
print response c: 

(e) Can you clarify that? 

Systems such as this are referred to as rule-based systems in that they 
have a set of "if-then" rules that govern their behavior (responses). The 
if-then-else format is one that is suitable for a command interpreter, be¬ 
cause it reflects the read/interpret/execute cycle: 

-Read and interpret command 
-If command | = |x then do y 

Eliza was based on the storage of preset patterns of possible inputs and re¬ 
sponses to these inputs. It scanned the input text for key words and print¬ 
ed an appropriate response to each. If it did not find a key word, it print¬ 
ed a noncommittal remark. 

A similar methodology could be used in the design of command languages. 
The user of the system would enter the text in a relatively flexible (free) 
format: 

Print line 3. 

Would "you" please print line 3. 

I'd like line 3 printed. 

The parser would scan the commands for the key words or stems "print," 
"print-" and use these to trigger the appropriate routines. The arguments 
to the command module, for example, the range of line numbers, would be 
determined by the key words signaling the type of argument, "line(s)," and 
their values (the actual line number[s]). The remaining words would be 
treated as "empty" or "filler" words (sometimes called "noise" words, but 
the connotation is inappropriate in that they do not interfere with the mes¬ 
sage or, at least, are not intended to). Filler words are sometimes used 
with higher-level programming languages to allow the text to be more read¬ 
able [16]. 


Hours worked Pic {is} 99. 
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The phrase in the brace is considered optional and will not affect the execu¬ 
tion of the command. 

If a key word is not encountered, an error message would be generated. 
Partial matches such as "prnt," as an approximation to "print," could be 
used to isolate keying errors, as well as to attempt to infer what command 
was intended [17 ]. More sophisticated techniques could also be used to in¬ 
fer the command that was intended [IS]. 

Eliza was a system based on the storage of expected patterns and the 
responses to each. The pattern and key words were predefined for the in¬ 
tended domain of discourse. This format is suitable for the design of com¬ 
mand languages, which usually concern a restricted domain of application, 
for example, editing files or interacting with an operating system, as well 
as a relatively restricted vocabulary and syntax for describing the tasks. 
Other early systems using restricted forms of syntax and restricted domains 
of discourse were the systems Deacon [19] and Baseball [20]. Deacon scan¬ 
ned input text for certain key words or symbols and used them, in con¬ 
junction with a dictionary, to interpret the text [10] . The text consisted 
of declarative sentences to be placed into a data base or queries of the data 
base. The declarative sentences were used to build the content and struc¬ 
ture of the data base. Once the content was entered, the data base could 
be queried. The initial example was a military data base. One sample que¬ 
ry was 

Who is the commander of the 638th battalion? 

The key phrase "Who is" indicates the place of the word or phrase to which 
a response is necessary; it follows the word "is." The system expects a 
set syntax: 

Who is _ 

The word "who" is a function word, indicating the position of the word or 
phrase to be responded to (whatever is in the blank or, in this case, the 
commander). The word "is" is filler. The word to be responded to is a 
content word and refers to one of the objects in the data base. The con¬ 
tent words are designated R words (for "ring"). The structure of the data 
base is a system of interconnecting rings, or graph structure. That the 
text is a question is indicated by the question mark. (Declaratives end in 
an exclamation point.) The text is scanned to pick out the parts of the 
question, the words battalion, 638th, and commander, and these are inter¬ 
preted with the use of the dictionary. The dictionary gives the parts of 
speech (roles) of the words and the connection between R (content) words 
and their representation in the data base, as well.' as their possible relation¬ 
ships to other words. The relative placement of the words 


I 


Who is 


(the commander) of 


in conjunction with the word "of," indicates that the item in space 1, com¬ 
mander, is an attribute of the word or phrase in space 2. The word or 
phrase in space 2 is decoded, in this case, into the noun, battalion, and 
modifier, 638th, which are looked up in the dictionary, along with the ob- 
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ject of the query, the word commander. The dictionary, in conjunction 
with the data base structure (interconnected rings, or what would be called 
a semantic network in the current literature of computational linguistics), 
indicates that the word battalion does have an attribute, commander, asso¬ 
ciated with it. It also indicates that the modifier 638th is associated with 
the word battalion and that these two words, modifier and noun, can be 
grouped into one noun phrase, the 638th. The system is then able to re¬ 
formulate the query as 

Who is the commander of the 638th? 

By continuing this process of reformulating the query and following the 
links in the data base, the system finally reduces the question to the form 

Who is Jonathan M. Parker? 

and returns that result, Jonathan M. Parker. Although the system is re¬ 
latively complex for command languages associated with operating systems 
and editors, it is suitable for query language systems, that is, command 
languages used to interact with data bases, and has the advantage that the 
end user can design the data base (the objects and their relationships to 
one another, i.e., the network). (Function words indicate the structure 
of the text, i.e., the relationships among the words [their relative roles]; 
content words carry the "meaning" or semantic values of the words [or 
phrases]. Together, the two give the meaning of the sentence [21]). 

Baseball is a system designed specifically to answer questions with re¬ 
spect to baseball data [22]. It has a data base containing the dates, places, 
teams, and scores of baseball games, stored in a fixed format (a set of 
lists). A typical entry is 

Month |=| July 

Place j=| Boston 
Day [=] 7 

Game serial no. |=| 96 

(Team |=| Red Sox, score |=| 5) 

(Team j=j Yankees, score |=| 3) 

Relationships, for example, the Yankees played the Red Sox, are indicated 
by including the items in the same list. The system responds to questions 
about the data base by analyzing the input to determine the parts of speech 
of the words (noun, verb), as well as their roles with respect to the domain 
of baseball (e.g., the word "score" indicates a query about the final result 
of the game). Typical queries are the following 

Place |=| ? 

Team j=j Red Sox 

Month |=| July 

Day | = | 7 

can be generated to respond to the question, "Where did the Red Sox play 
on July 7"?. The query 
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Month |=] July 

Place [=| Boston 
Day | = | 1 

Game serial no. ]=[ 96 

(Team | = ] Red Sox, score |=| ?) 

(Team ]=| Yankees, score | = | ?) 

can be formulated to respond to the question, "What was the score of the 
Red Sox/Yankee game on July 7"? The more restricted syntax makes it 
easier for the module that executes (responds to) the query to interpret it. 

This is a format suitable to applications in which command languages are 
used to interact with a specific data base, for example, a set of airline da¬ 
ta. The system could be designed both to query the data base and to ex¬ 
ecute commands (reserve, cancel), with respect to the contents of the data 
base, which represent the real-world objects (passengers, planes, days). 

A system similar in design and function to the query /command proces¬ 
sor just described, through one more complex in design in some respects, 
is the system SHRDLU [23]. SHRDLU is used to interact with a "world of 
blocks" (computer representations, not real-world blocks), allowing one to 
cause events to occur (give commands or requests, i.e., polite commands), 
and to query the processor about the current status of that world. The 
essence of the program to manipulate the blocks is a set of decision rules 
and "plans" indicating what to do in certain situations: 

If the command is to move block x, and there is a block, y, on x, then 

first remove block y. 

The essence of the command world observer is to record the initial "state 
of the world" and the changes made to it, responding to queries about the 
world from this data base. Typical examples of commands that might be 
issued to the blocks world processor, which manipulated the blocks, are 

Pick up the red block. 

Place block A on block B. 

Remove the green block from the red block. 

Typical queries to the command world "observer" might be 

Is there anything on block A? 

Is the green block on the red block? 

The program is procedural that is, key words trigger the execution of cer¬ 
tain procedures. The procedures carry out the tasks and record the re¬ 
sults of the activity. This methodology can be applied to the design of 
command language interpreters, which are also procedural (modular) in na¬ 
ture. The addition of the query capability would make the application cap¬ 
able of providing information about the application area (What files exist? 
Where are they?), in addition to the ability to execute tasks in that world. 
These concepts can be applied to the design of command languages that in¬ 
terface with data bases representing and manipulating objects within a com¬ 
puter system, such as files or documents, or real-world objects, such as 
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passengers and flights, and their relationships to one another (reservations, 
a relationship of degree two, between flights and passengers (customers)). 

Applications in natural language processing (NLP) are broader in scope 
than the design of command languages. Programs have been written to in¬ 
terpret text, referred to as NL comprehension, for example, reading and 
summarizing newspaper articles [24], and generate text, for example, in- 
tei’preting stock data and writing NL stock reports [25]. Command langua¬ 
ges are more limited in scope and are designed to carry out some restricted 
range of tasks, such as editing a file or interacting with an operating sys¬ 
tem, or, in specific applications areas, recording and responding to queries 
about bank transactions or reserving seats on a vehicle. However, the 
techniques of NLP, for example, parsing the text, describing the language 
(with a grammar), designing the syntax and lexicon for the language, as 
well as the semantics and rules of action, are issues common to all applica¬ 
tions involving some form of NLP [15,26—29], These issues are also rele¬ 
vant to the design and implementation of programming languages, although 
the syntax expected by a compiler or interpreter is also relatively more re¬ 
stricted that that of NLP in general [30,31], 

Voice Input and Speech Output 

Current research and practice is focusing, in some applications, on the use 
of voice input and speech output [ 32]. Systems have been developed to 
accept a limited number of commands in a limited domain of discourse (voice 
input or speech recognition), as well as to respond to a limited set of que¬ 
ries (speech output or speech generation). The development of voice in¬ 
put systems is constrained by the variation in frequencies and the result¬ 
ing form of words when spoken by different people, or by the same person 
in different contexts. The phonetic appearance of words and parts of words 
(phonemes), as well as the transitions between words, varies in the speech 
of both single individuals, depending on the surrounding text, and across 
individuals, even in the same context [33-35], However, systems have been 
developed to accept a limited range of commands from a wide variety of 
speakers or a more extensive set of words from a limited range of speakers 
[36-40], 

Speech output systems have been developed for commercial applications, 
such as the production of vocal responses to queries made to a data base 
over the phone, using the phone keys as the means of entering the com¬ 
mands or queries, the development of speech packages to interpret text for 
the blind, and in research settings [41,42], One of the questions in the 
design of speech output systems is the means of generating the output. 
Systems with predefined outputs can use recorded messages, whereas more 
flexible systems use speech synthesizers [43]. Synthesizing may be done 
dynamically, by combining appropriate frequencies in sequence, as needed, 
or statically, by having predefined combinations of frequencies for a limited 
range of responses. A major issue in the development of speech synthesiz¬ 
ers is the quality of the output. Very often it is not of "human quality." 
Again, however, results can be acceptable in applications suited to voice 
output, such as those with a limited set of predefined responses, a restrict¬ 
ed vocabulary, or a restricted range of users. Systems can also be devel¬ 
oped (trained) to the characteristics of a particular user or class of users. 

In other applications, such as the development of speech output for inter- 
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pretation of text to the blind, the lesser quality of the output is accepta¬ 
ble because of the criticality of the service provided. 

The development of voice input/speech output systems is relevant to 
the design of both command languages and to command and control systems 
in general [44—47], Voice input to systems such as editors or operating 
systems is feasible in systems designed for a limited range of users, be¬ 
cause of the limited range and predefinition of the commands. The system 
could be designed to scan input "text' 1 for key words, using templates of 
the expected speech patterns (formants) for the commands, and trigger the 
appropriate processing routines [48], Unrecognized commands would be re¬ 
sponded to with an error message or a predefined query. Queries (to the 
user about his or her intentions) could also be formed dynamically. 

The issue of speech output is relevant to the development of query an¬ 
swering systems but not necessarily critical to the development of task-ori¬ 
ented languages (editors, operating systems); it could be used, however, 
to provide feedback, indicating success or failure of the command, to pro¬ 
vide guidance to the user, or in response to a command to print, vocally, 
for example, the mail messages (with voice input to reply). 

Prefix, Postfix, and Infix 

An issue that also receives attention in the literature is the use of prefix, 
postfix, or infix notation [49,50]. The terms prefix, postfix, and infix re¬ 
flects their usage to describe the position of the operation symbol in arith¬ 
metic or logical expressions: 

Infix: A|+|B 
Prefix: |+|A, B 

Postfix: A, B ) + 

The three expressions receive the same interpretation: 

Add A to B 

or, more generally, perform the indicated operation on the indicated oper¬ 
ands, yielding the appropriate result. In more abstract form, the three 
formats are described as 

Infix: a|o[b 
Prefix: o|a,|b 
Postfix: a, |b [o 

where the operation symbol "o" is to be replaced by any appropriate opera¬ 
tion (+, *, and, or, "type"), and the operands of the expression (a, b) 
are to be replaced by data values of the expected data types (numerical 
values, the logical values 0 and 1, or the text indicating the name of the 
file to be typed). In terms of command language design, the operation sym¬ 
bol, or operator, represents the various commands, such as "print" or "sub¬ 
stitute" for editors, "dir" (list directory contents), or "type" (type file 
contents) for operating systems. The operands represent the arguments to 
the commands (the filename; the target and replacement patterns; *.BAS to 
select all BASIC programs; -h for "no header"). 


The commands illustrated earlier, in describing ed, were simplified in 
form; the commands usually had an implicit argument: "the current line." 
Only the command to substitute indicated usage of an explicit argument list, 
such as "pattern" and "new value," indicating the text to be changed (tar¬ 
get pattern) and the text with which to replace it (replacement pattern). 
However, the more general format of command lines is that each command 
takes one or more arguments, implicit or explicit. The command to print 
lines 1 through 3 in ed is of the format 

1,3p 

The placement of the operator (p) after the operands (line numbers 1,3) 
indicates that this is postfix notation. The function (operation/command) 
follows the arguments to the function (operands). The same command, using 
prefix notation, would be 

pi,3 

with the command placed first. In the examples l,3p and pi,3, the inter¬ 
pretation of the operand as a single operand ("1,3") or two operands sep¬ 
arated by a comma ("1," "3"), is immaterial. However, if one were to im¬ 
plement the command with infix notation, the two-operand interpretation 
would be used: 

lp3 

In current practice, prefix or postfix notation is frequently used in design¬ 
ing command languages, and infix is used in creating arithmetic or Boolean 
expressions in programming languages or query systems. Some research 
has been done into the effects of prefix or postfix notation on user per¬ 
formance, as well as into other aspects of the interaction with editors [51, 

52] . Some questions being addressed are whether or not a language de¬ 
signed in one way or another can decrease learning time, increase efficiency 
of interaction (e.g., increase speed of the overall session), reduce errors 
(in keying and in the correct execution of the overall task), as well as in¬ 
fluence user preference. One hypothesis is that a language design that 
parallels the structure of imperative statements in one's NL 

Pass the salt 

Please, pass the salt (prefix) 

will have a positive effect on user performance and preference for a parti¬ 
cular command language. Another hypothesis is that prior usage with one 
type of editor (update, prefix) may help or hinder one's learning rate or 
performance using a subsequent language to perform the same task (ed, 
postfix), depending on the consistency (match or mismatch) between the 
two. Another question that arises is whether or not the limited range of 
commands utilized in many command languages makes any impediment to 
learning or performance a short-term effect, or whether it can persist over 
a longer period of time [53]. The issues are not only addressed with re¬ 
gard to the use of command languages implemented in computer software but 
to the use of other devices, such as calculators [54,55]. 
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Lexicon 

The issue of prefix versus postfix is a syntactic issue. It concerns the 
order of the words in a given command, that is, the number and relative 
placement of the operands. For example, a command such as substitute can 
have the arguments 

1,3s/that/this/g 

1,3: the range of lines over which the command should operate 
that: the text to be removed 
this: the text to be inserted 

g: a command to change every occurrence of "that" to "this," if 
there is more than one occurrence. ("Global," over the range 
of each line; without the "g," only the first occurrence of "that" 
is changed.) 


A distinct issue that arises is the selection of the words to be used for the 
commands (operators) and arguments (operands). The issue primarily con¬ 
cerns the question of.the operators, because the operands are usually the 
names of objects, for example, filenames, variables, or numeric values, gen¬ 
erated by the user of the system. One example of the lexical issue is the 
usage of the word "cat" to display the contents of a file or a CRT screen 
when using the UNIX operating system. The usage originated when a rou¬ 
tine originally designed to concatenate disk files was found useful to print 
their contents as well [ 6,56 ]. The usage is unnatural and certainly has a 
surprise, and sometimes annoying effect, when first encountered by users 
new to UNIX. There is some sentiment for the design of command languages 
with more "natural" words to name the various operations [ 57]. Some re¬ 
search has been performed, however, that indicates that users can learn to 
use even an unnatural dictionary of words (lexicon) in at least a limited 
context [53]. The same questions of type of effect (performance, prefer¬ 
ence) and permanency of effect (short term, long term) arise in the lexical 
arena as in the consideration of syntax. The issue of lexical design, how¬ 
ever, concerns the area of semantics (meaningful interpretations), whereas 
the prefix/postfix issue and other questions concerning the number and 
form of arguments are concerned with syntax. The design of an artificial 
language requires both components, as in the case of NL comprehension and 
generation [34, 58 ], although the task of designing command languages is 
less comprehensive in scope and the role of semantics less pronounced, 
because the action taken in response to given commands is usually well defined, 
defined. 

Function Keys and the Mouse 

Alternate means of entering commands (to keying of the entire command) 
are the use of function keys or special input devices such as the mouse 
or light pen [59,50]. The use of function keys to manipulate a BASIC pro¬ 
gram (e.g., FI to list or F2 to run) is a practice familiar to most users of 
microcomputers. The primary purpose of the function keys is to reduce the 
time necessary to enter common commands and to reduce the error rate in 
keying the commands. By substituting a single keystroke for several, the 
time/error rate is transformed from a variable, dependent on the length of 
the command, to a relatively constant value, depending on the time it takes 
to locate and press the appropriate key. The function keys are interpreted 



differently by different software packages. Hence, the key that indicates 
to BASIC that a listing is desired may be interpreted by a screen editor as 
a command to substitute text (to be subsequently entered) for other text, 
and by an operating system as a command to list the contents of the cur¬ 
rent directory. 

The use of a mouse or a light pen as an alternative mode to the use of 
function keys or extended keying is also popular with the users of micro¬ 
computers and workstations. 

These devices are usually used in conjunction with a menu-selection sys¬ 
tem (discussed below). The mouse is utilized to position the cursor at a 
particular item in the menu and clicked to indicate that the command is sel¬ 
ected. The operands, if any, are then selected from another menu, repre¬ 
senting objects (e.g., files or documents, type fonts, paint palettes) or 
they are keyed in. The representation of the objects, when they are dis¬ 
played visually (rather than by name) is often in icon form [61,62], The 
treatment of special devices to enter commands and arguments is one aspect 
of the overall design of workstations and the systems software to interact 
with them. Other aspects are the type of display [63], amount and arrange¬ 
ment of the display area [64], as well as the work space area [65], the 
power and flexibility of the functions available [29,66], and the overall de¬ 
sign of the user interface [67,68], The design of the command language 
and means of issuing the commands is one aspect of the user interface. The 
design of workstations and the systems software to accompany them is ad¬ 
dressed both in the area of human factors [65,69] and in the literature on 
human/computer (machine) interaction [70,71], 

Screen Editors 

Although the use of line editors is easier to explain in written form, the 
use of screen editors is more common in practice. The discussion of screen 
editors indicates how general the notion of a command language is and ex¬ 
emplifies the joint use of function keys and keyed text. The commands 
given to a screen editor parallel those given to a line editor (commands to 
enter, delete, change, and move text), as well as commands to position the 
cursor on the screen. The commands often use single-function keys (in¬ 
sert and delete on microcomputer keyboards), "arrow" keys on terminals 
and microcomputer keyboards), or sequences of keystrokes that are inter¬ 
preted as function keys (e.g., control-d to "move down," i.e., to a sub¬ 
sequent portion of the text in the document). The usability of a screen 
editor, both in terms of performance and personal preference, is directly 
related to design of the function keys and/or keystroke sequences. It is 
also directly related to the type of data display (e.g. , single screen area 
or windows) and the range (power and flexibility) of commands available. 

Menu Selection 

Although the use of menu selection is not always considered to be an in¬ 
stance of a command language (in fact, is sometimes constrasted with com¬ 
mand languages), it is one form of entering commands to a software pack¬ 
age. Common examples are the menu systems used in banking applications, 
such as the automated teller machines (ATM) 
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1. Withdrawal 

2. Deposit 

3. Balance inquiry 

or those used in data entry applications 

1. Add (record) 

2. Retrieve (record(s)) 

3. Delete (record(s)) 

4. Update (change records) 


Menu selection is utilized with casual, that is, infrequent or untrained users 
(the ATM application), as well as in some applications with dedicated or 
frequent and trained users (the data entry application). The use of the 
menu system substitutes entry of a number or letter for the actual command. 
This obviates the need for the table lookup or other means of parsing dis¬ 
cussed above. The code (responses) can be used directly to select the ap¬ 
propriate processing routines. The entry of operands is handled by subse¬ 
quent menus 


1. From credit card? 

2. Checking? 

3. Savings? 


or other means of interaction, such as prompts for given data field values 

Social security number -*■ 

or selection from a set of icons. Recent research has centered on variations 
in the mode of presenting menus, for example, options embedded in the text 
[ 72]. The use of menu-based systems eliminates the need for the user to 
remember the options (commands) available. This is its purpose in applica¬ 
tions involving even dedicated users. 

The one drawback to menu selection is the length of time necessary to 
complete a transaction. The use of an ATM may take up to three or four 
display/response subtransactions (dialogue pairs) [73] in order to complete 
a single request (overall transaction). This lengthens the time of human/ 
computer interaction, consequently lowering the service rate and, if tele¬ 
communications are involved, increasing the load on the communication chan¬ 
nel (lines). For these reasons, in frequently used systems, in which the 
service rate is a critical design feature and communications costs are to be 
minimized, command mode is used. 

Command Mode 

Command mode is the creation and entry of the commands (operation and 
operands) by the actual user of the system. The actual user may or may 
not be the end user or "client" (the beneficiary or recipient of the trans¬ 
action's results). In systems such as editors or operating systems, the 
end user or client and the manipulator of the system are usually identical. 

In systems operated as part of an enterprise, such as reservations or bank¬ 
ing, or data base searching (especially with bibliographic data bases), the 



actual manipulator, teller, reservation clerk, or reference person is often 
distinct from the client and is referred to as an intermediary or third-party 
user [74]. 

A good example of the use of command mode is given by Martin [8], in 
one of the earlier texts in the design of hum an/computer dialogue (langua¬ 
ges) . The example concerns the design of an airline reservation system. 

A typical command might be the following: 

A31JanPghOrd700A 

Each portion of the command has a specified meaning. For example, in the 
code illustrated above, the meaning of the respective symbols is as follows: 

A—What is available? 
on Jan 31 

from Pittsburgh to O'Hare (Pgh.Ord) 
departing in the vicinity of 7 a.m. 

The system responds to the command either with the requested information 
(e.g., in response to a query for a list of flights and seat availability) or 
with the requested transaction (,e,g., updating the data base to reflect the 
reservation of a set of seats) . A particular transaction (the equivalent of 
an entire editing session or an entire interaction with the operating system) 
may take several request/response pairs, but the total time of interaction 
is shortened considerably, as compared to menu-based systems used to ac¬ 
complish the same task. It is because of the efficiency of interaction that 
experienced users of a system often prefer command mode to a menu-based 
system. However, menu-based systems are usually easier to learn. Hence, 
many systems are designed with a menu system for beginning users and a 
command mode for experienced users, with some means of selecting between 
the two. 


Operating System Languages 

The command languages used to interact with an operating system share 
several common functions: 

-create a file 

-list the contents of a directory 

-list the contents of a file 

-rename a file 

-copy a file 

-delete a file 

-create a new directory 

-delete a directory 

-move a file from one directory to another 

-select among other software utilities, such as a sort, compilers, 
assemblers, application routines, and packages 

Hence, the form of the basic set of commands is relatively uniform across 
many systems. For example, some of the commands relative to file handling 
on the UNIX system are the following: 
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Is—list the names of files and subdirectories (child directories) for 
a given directory 

cat—list the contents of a text file on the screen 
Ipr—print the contents of a file on the specified or default printer 
mkdir—create a subdirectory to the current directory 
chdir—change my "location" from the current directory to the speci¬ 
fied directory 
rra—remove (delete a file 

The corresponding commands to MS-DOS are 

-dir 

-type 

-print 

-mkdir 

-chdir 

-delete 

The commands may take implicit arguments 

Is (implicit argument is "this directory") 
explicit but optional arguments 

Is -1 (-1 indicates a long listing, not only indicating names but crea¬ 

tion, date, protection codes, and so forth) 

or explicit and nonoptional arguments (at least for successful execution) 

cat filename 
type filename 

The commands and their legal formats are explained in the manual accompany¬ 
ing each system and in the various textbooks [6,75—80]. 

Error Messages 

As the parenthetical comment above indicates, the execution of a given com¬ 
mand is not always successful. When the execution of the command is un¬ 
successful due to the inability of the system to interpret the command, an 
error message or other symptom of nonsuccess is usually given [ 81—83]. 

The phrase "is usually given" is used because it is sometimes impossible to 
identify an error, due to the design of the system. It is also the case that 
errors may be identified, but a correct diagnosis of the cause of the error 
may be difficult to provide. 

One example is the usage of cat, the command to print a file in UNIX. 

If one omits the argument (filename) to cat, the system merely types a 
prompt, waiting for input from the screen, which it will then echo to the 
screen. This is not usually the response desired by someone who omits 
the filename, but it is a legal response to this command in UNIX. The 
usual UNIX response to an error is a question mark or a question mark ac¬ 
companied by a short message, but the cat command issued in isolation is 


"interpretable," and, hence, does not generate an error message. The 
choice of an error message consisting solely of a question mark has, in it¬ 
self, been the subject of controversy. Expert users tend to like the suc¬ 
cinctness, whereas novices tend to dislike the omission of specificity. (The 
differences between novice and expert behavior has been studied, both 
with respect to command languages [49] and programming languages [84-86] 
and with respect to problem solving in general, such as chess playing [87]). 

The design of appropriate error messages is a nontrivial task, as it is 
often difficult for the command interpreter to diagnose the exact cause of 
an error. For example, the omission of the space (or comma) between the 
two file names "Filel" and "File2" in the command: 

type FilelFile2 

would generally result in the message 
File not found 
rather than 

comma or space missing 

The reason for the misdiagnosis is that the string 
FilelFile2 

is a legal filename, though probably one that is nonexistent, given the in¬ 
tent of the command, which is to print the contents of two files, Filel and 
File2, but has simply been mistyped. The problem is analogous to that 
faced by the error message routines of compiled programs: Because the ob¬ 
ject code of the compiled program no longer has a close connection to the 
source program, "abstract error messages," such as the following, are re¬ 
ported at execution time 

subscript out of range, 
location hex 4AE5 

rather than 

subscript out of range on line 10 

The problem is less severe for command language interpreters, however, be¬ 
cause they are, as the name indicates, interpreters and, hence, have a 
closer relationship (an immediate relationship) to the origination of the com¬ 
mand than the monitor of object code execution does. 

Cognitive Models 

More recent research in the design of command languages and the systems 
software that accompanies them has centered on the overall cognitive model 
that a user has of the task to be performed [ 88]. A person interacting 
with an editor wishes to create a document or a computer program. The 
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creation of the document (or program) is the primary or final goal of the 
interaction. The attainment of the primary goal involves the setting of sub 
goals: Create the introductory paragraph, change sentence three, locate 
the closing statement. The task goals are stated at the level of the task/ 
cognitive domain at varying levels of "granularity." 

The cognitive domain can be throught of as a problem space, wherein 
the basic task is to transform the current state of an object or set of ob¬ 
jects in the real world into a goal state, the finished product. The opera¬ 


tions to accomplish the transformations are the operators in the cognitive 
domain [89]. The system also represents a problem space but the objects 
and operations of, the system do not, in the usual case, match the opera¬ 
tions and operands in the real-world space exactly. Hence, a translation 
must be made between the real-world task (create introductory paragraph, 
rewrite line 3) to those of the system space (insert text, move to line 3, 
substitute). It is the task of the user to translate the overall goals and 
subgoals of the real-world task into the specific tasks and commands of the 
system, for example, "ed document" or "pi,3." The ease with which the 
translation or mapping is made depends on the closeness of the system de¬ 
sign and implementation to the cognitive or task domain. The level at which 
the mapping is made can vary, and the effect is seen in the flexibility or 
lack of it in the system. Systems designed at a very "high" level allow in¬ 
teraction with "objects," such as documents, paragraphs, reservations, and 
blocks of computer code [90], that is, the elements of the real-world task 
domain, whereas systems designed at a more basic level cause one to inter¬ 
act with "lines," "positions," and "files," that is, with objects in the sys¬ 
tem domain. The higher level commands, such as "edit document," allow 
one to translate the real-world tasks into the system tasks more readily 
(with less need for training) but allow for less flexibility of application. 

An editor designed to deal with documents cannot readily be used for creat¬ 
ing programs, and vice versa, whereas a general-purpose editor can be ut¬ 
ilized for both. The lower-level commands require more training but gen¬ 
erally give flexibility. Alternatively, one could build a special-purpose in¬ 
terface to a general-purpose system, allowing the user to select between 
the two. 

The design of systems at a conceptual level, as well as the training of 
users to map between the cognitive/worid domain and the systems domain, 
is studied both in the area of cognitive science and in the area of human/ 
machine interaction. The interface area is the area where the mapping takes 
place [91-931. 


A command language interpeter is a device (software or hardware) for ac¬ 
cepting, interpreting, and executing commands relevant to a particular ap¬ 
plication. A command language is the language used to interact with the 
interpreter. Typical applications are interactions with an operating system, 
editor, or transaction-oriented system. Issues of concern in the design of 
command languages are the type of language to use, highly artificial or 
"natural," the design of the syntax and lexicon of the language, and the 
mode of entering commands. Research is being carried out in the areas of 
language design and mode of I/O, as well as into the overall design of the 


system. Some measures of performance are ease of interaction, success in 
completion of the task, speed of interaction, error rate, and personal pre¬ 
ference. 

Although command languages are usually discussed with respect to com¬ 
mand mode, both command mode and menu selection are means of entering 
commands to a command language interpreter. Menu selection tends to be 
used with .untrained or infrequent users, although this is not always the 
case; command mode is utilized with trained users, because one cannot learn 
the command formats (placement of operators, operands, and options) with¬ 
out some learning experience. Because the desire to interact more efficient¬ 
ly often follows the acquisition of skill with a particular system, many ap¬ 
plications are equipped with both modes, with some means of choosing be¬ 
tween the two. 

The research into the design of effective languages and devices for 
human/computer and human/machine interfaces is receiving increasing atten¬ 
tion in the areas of cognitive science, human factors, and artificial intelli¬ 
gence, as well as in the design of commercial applications. One area of in¬ 
terest is in the use of NL (or flexible language and format) for entering 
the commands. As indicated above, the parsing of a command to a command 
interpreter is relatively simple compared to the parsing of NL text. The 
problem consists primarily in the isolation of the command and the determi¬ 
nation of the number and type of the arguments given. However, there 
are indications that the choice of appropriate syntax and terminology can 
facilitate learning, performance, and preference and that inadequate designs 
can hinder the same. 

Other areas of concern are the overall design of the interface area (the 
display/control area), the mode of entering commands, and the responses to 
these, as well as the physical layout of the work space. A recent area of 
concern has been the cognitive domain of the user with respect to the task 
(problem) space. The latter is the fundamental concern in the design of 
command language interpreters, because the interpreter is simply a means 
of accomplishing some set of tasks with a particular set of software and 
hardware. The task of the user, designer, and person implementing the 
system is to translate the tasks in the problem space into the operations, 
commands, and arguments (operands) of the system space. The user in¬ 
terface is the area at which the mapping real-world/system takes place. 
Implementation issues are addressed in the literature concerning the parti¬ 
cular applications, such as editors, operating systems, and applications pro¬ 
grams, both with respect to the code written and the overall design of the 
user interface. 
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COMMODORE INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


Commodore International Limited is a fully integrated manufacturer of ad¬ 
vanced microcomputer systems, semiconductor components, consumer elec¬ 
tronics products, and office equipment. Manufacturing facilities are located 
m North America, Europe, and the Far East. Marketing is worldwide. 
Research is devoted primarily to the development of new products using 
solid-state integrated circuitry, computer technology, and consumer elec- 


Computers are at the heart of Commodore's range of products. As the mar¬ 
ket has grown, so has Commodore's product line grown to meet the differ¬ 
ing needs of its users. 

Home and Personal Computers 

In the home computer sector, the Commodore 64 has received acclaim in lead¬ 
ing computer magazines as "The Home Computer of the Year." During the 
1984 fiscal year the Commodore 64 also became the top-selling microcomputer 
in the world. The Commodore 16 and Plus/4 were introduced in time for 
the 1984 Fall and Christmas seasons. 

Educational Computers 

In Germany, where Commodore sells an estimated 40 percent of school micro¬ 
computers, a special version called the Commodore 4064 has been introduced 
and is selling well. Commodore intends to continue developing this market, 
and believes several of its newly introduced products will be very success¬ 
ful in the educational market. 



Business Computers 

Commodore's business computer sales have been primarily concentrated out¬ 
side the United States. The mainstays of the product range have been the 
traditional CBM 8032 and 8096 models. The latter range has been upgraded 
with the introduction of the CBM 8296 which includes integral dual-disk 
drives. Because of the large installed base of its predecessors and the ex¬ 
tensive local language software available, the CBM 8296 has been well re¬ 
ceived in Europe. 

In 1985 Commodore introduced the Amiga personal computer. The stand¬ 
ard configuration of the Amiga includes 256K of random-access memory 
(RAM), internally expandable to 512K, with 192K of the writable control 
store, an 89-key keyboard with numeric keypad, cursor, and special func¬ 
tion keys, 80 by 25 line text display, maximum 640 by 400 resolution, pa¬ 
lette of 4,096 colors, parallel, serial, and second drive ports, three video 
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and two audio ports, a full 68000 bus expansion, two-button mouse control¬ 
ler, built-in 3.5 inch 880K floppy disk drive, two joystick ports, plus text- 
to-voice and music synthesis capability. Bundled software includes Amiga 
DOS, ABasiC, and Amiga Tutor. The Amiga has a suggested retail price 
of $1,295. By using an available option, the Amiga can run IBM PC-com¬ 
patible software packages such as Lotus 1-2-3, dBase III, and WordStar 
in either 3.5 or 5.25 inch format. 

Commodore is also developing a UNIX-compatible machine. The machine 
is multiuser and multitasking with 16-bit architecture at an advanced level 
and will use a Commodore-developed interface Computer Universal Shell 
(CUSH). These new business machines were introduced into distribution in 
1985 and have considerably strengthened Commodore's overall offerings in 
this sector of the microcomputer market. 


Commodore International Limited 4 qq 

to prefer a video monitor to a television set. Commodore has monitors with 
built-in special circuitry to enhance the clarity of computer video input. 

This makes Commodore monitors particularly attractive to the installed base 
of users. 

In addition to our general range of products, some of Commodore's re¬ 
gional operating companies offer specialized peripherals to meet their partic¬ 
ular market needs. These include, for example, an input/output controller 
and plotter in the German market where Commodore has a strong presence 
in scientific use. Commodore is also evaluating, for future inclusion in our 
product line, peripherals such as touch screens and mouse controllers. 


SOFTWARE 


PERIPHERALS 

Now that Commodore has the largest installed base of any microcomputer 
manufacturer worldwide, there is an ever-increasing potential market in 
peripheral sales. This is especially true in the home market sector where 
the components of a complete computer system are more often bought one 
piece at a time starting with the main computer. For example, it is estimated 
that only 10 percent of consumers buy a printer with their initial home com¬ 
puter purchase. 

Accordingly, Commodore has produced a range of "intelligent" periph¬ 
erals that do not generally use any of the main computer's memory to oper¬ 
ate and can be simply connected without costly special interfaces. This is 
cost-effective advantage which assures Commodore a high percentage of the 
peripheral sales that complement out computers. During the 1984 fiscal year, 
peripheral sales accounted for 35.9 percent of business. This compares to 
18.4 percent in fiscal year 1983. The same approach has enabled Commodore 
to offer users a very cost-effective overall computer system which increases 
its attractiveness to new purchasers. 


A Full Range of Disk Drives and Printers 

Commodore has complemented its broad variety of computers with two prime 
ranges of peripherals marketed for home and personal computers—those com¬ 
patible with the VIC 20, Commodore 16, Commodore 64, and Plus/4. For 
business computers, Commodore markets a line of high-quality IEEF periph¬ 
erals. In addition, a full range of printers is offered for all of its comput¬ 
ers. 

A Range of Other Peripherals 

Commodore offers a wide range of other peripheral products, including cas¬ 
sette drive units, joysticks, and paddles. A range of low-price modems is 
also offered for the growing telecommunications market where Commodore's 
strong market position has made telecomputing accessible to the masses. The 
introduction of the Auto-modem has added auto answer/auto dial capabilities 
to its telecommunications line. 

A major value item which has proven extremely popular is the color moni¬ 
tor. With the growth in popularity of computers, the consumer is beginning 
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In 1983, Commodore made a major commitment to the development of high- 
quality software with the establishment of the Commodore Software Division. 
During the 1984 fiscal year Commodore software sales were $82 million of our 
total sales compared to $63 million in fiscal 1983. 

One of the most important achievements of 1984 was the development of 
a comprehensive range of leading software products that have significantly 
enhanced the attractiveness of our hardware. These software products 
cover a full spectrum from productivity, business, education, communication, 
programming, and entertainment to art and music. 

Commodore has a strong range of software products and continues to 
concentrate on providing innovative productivity software products for the 
home and office and new products which incorporate speech. In addition to 
the entertainment value of recreational software, speech synthesis augments 
the capabilities of the educational products. 

Operating Systems 

In 1984, Commodore licensed a key operating system to be used in future 
business products; the UNIX-compatible COHERENT system. Commodore 
believes this system, in addition to the licensed MS /DOS system, will enable 
them to create a much stronger presence in the business sectors of the 
market. 


MANUFACTURING 

Commodore continues to strive to maintain its position as a high-volume cost- 
effective producer. Its products are designed with volume production in 
mind. Buying is done on an international basis in order to achieve the most 
effective pricing. This requires a strong logistics control operation which 
has been reinforced at our Far East facilities—the hub of Commodore's 
manufacturing activities. 

Manufacturing is done in three stages: (1) semiconductor wafer fabri¬ 
cation, (2) the semiconductor packaging and board assembly operations, and 
(3) the final assembly operations. 

Semiconductor Wafer Fabrication 

This initial phase of manufacturing operation is done primarily in North 
America where Commodore has invested heavily over recent years. This 
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investment ensures our own supply of key components. In 1984 our five- 
inch wafer fabrication facility at Costa Mesa, California became fully opera¬ 
tional and is one of the most advanced in the industry. The other major 
semiconductor facility is in Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

Prime Assembly Operations 

While demand for many products sometimes exceeded supply in 1984, Com¬ 
modore's principal production operations have substantially increased volume. 
The key to this volume increase has been expanded Hong Kong operations 
which now control. Far East manufacturing operations under a centralized 
coordinated management. In addition to the 220,000 square foot facility at 
Kwai Chung Center in Hong Kong, which became operational in 1984, Com¬ 
modore has established a major operation in Taiwan which will add consider¬ 
ably to manufacturing capacity. In addition, a joint venture with Mitsumi 
Electric Company in Japan is now producing disk drives in volumes that 
exceeded initial expectations. 


Final Assembly Operations 

Commodore's assembly operations are located near its major markets in order 
to minimize freight costs and to enable any differences in local technical re¬ 
quirements to be met by those most familiar with them. This also gives 
Commodore the greatest flexibility in adjusting the final production processes 
to meet any changing market needs. These locations are in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania; Braunschweig, West Germany; and an additional final assembly 
operation in Corby, United Kingdom, which started production in August 
1984. 


Commodore computers are now sold in more retail outlets worldwide than any 
other computer, and its international distribution has continued to grow and 
strengthen in the last year. In Europe, where we have traditionally been 
strong in both office and home sectors, several steps were taken to strength¬ 
en our position. These included the integration of joint ventures in Denmark, 
Norway, and Holland into fully owned subsidiaries of Commodore International. 


Geographic Diversification 

One of the keys to Commodore's success is that it has proficiently combined 
an international marketing orientation with local geographic specialization. 

In over 60 countries worldwide Commodore employs talented managers, knowl¬ 
edgeable in local markets, to handle operations from distribution and adver¬ 
tising to software development in local languages. This geographic diversi¬ 
fication enables computers to be sold through several thousand outlets 
throughout the world. 


TECHNOLOGY 

Commodore's investment in technology development has supported its product 
growth and cost competitiveness. Commodore believes the depth of its tech¬ 
nical strengths is one of its greatest assets. 

In recent months Commodore has been successful in substantially in¬ 
creasing its engineering resources. They have opened an additional research 
and development facility in the heart of Silicon Valley in California. Partic¬ 
ular emphasis will be made in computer-aided design, where Commodore is 
currently embarked upon a multimillion dollar investment program. This will 
considerably accelerate future development. In particular, it will enable 
Commodore to run numerous simulations while designing circuits to maximize 
production yields incorporating its own process rules prior to introduction 
into large-scale production. 

Semiconductor Development 

Commodore has continued to invest strongly in semiconductor operations. 

While the company has developed a number of special proprietary products 
to enhance the features of existing products, it has also been involved in 
licensing major devices from other companies. Commodore's development in 
these instances is focused upon enhancing these products in order to maxi¬ 
mize tha overall cost effectiveness of the computer systems, this is accom¬ 
plished through the development of our own proprietary chips to minimize 
the overall component count and cost per computer. 

WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTION 

One of Commodore's principal strengths is its worldwide retail distribution. 
Creating mass distribution for home computers is one of Commodore's most 
salient achievements. The number of outlets carrying Commodore home com¬ 
puters has expanded from fewer than 3,000 stores in 1981 to nearly 35,000 
worldwide at the end of fiscal 1984. 

Commodore computer systems are now sold in the world's most success¬ 
ful mass retail outlets, specialty computer stores, small retail chains, and 
catalogue showcases. With this combined distribution. Commodore makes 
affordable, high-performance computers easily accessible to consumers 
throughout the world. In order to facilitate this expanded distribution, 
Commodore has continued expansion in manufacturing and assembly. Most 
notably, the new installations at Corby in the United Kingdom, Kwai Chung 
Center in Hong Kong which became operational during fiscal year 1984, will 
allow Commodore to better serve its growing distribution. In addition, 
Commodore has recently established a major operation in Taiwan which will 
further expand the manufacturing capabilities of Commodore International. 


BACKGROUND 

1958 Founder, Jack Tramiel, establishes portable typewriter company in 
Toronto, Canada. 

1960 Commodore Business Machines, Inc. established in United States. 
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1962 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 


Commodore acquires office machine manufacturing facility in Berlin, 
West Germany. Products include desk and portable typewriters as 
well as electromechanical adding machines. 

Large manufacturer of office furniture in Scarborough, Ontario ac¬ 
quired. Irving Gould, Toronto attorney and financier, joins company 
and provides capital for growth. 

Commodore Electronics, Ltd. incorporated in Canada. 

Commodore expands business machine line with electronic calculators 
made in Japan. Company ceases production of electromechanical 
adding machines. 

Commodore opens California office in "Silicon Valley." 

Using Texas Instruments semiconductors, work begins on electronic 
calculators. 

Commodore introduces the C108—the first hand-held calculator made 
in the United States. 

Commodore expands its line of calculators from simple four-function 
machines to memory machines, scientific machines, and keyboard- 
programmable models. The company lists on the American Stock Ex¬ 
change and triples initial stock price in first year. 

Commodore begins R&D and manufacture of liquid crystal displays. 
Begins product assembly operations in Hong Kong. 

MOS Technology, designer and manufacturer of semiconductors, is 
acquired. The Norristown, Pennsylvania-based developer of the 
6502 microprocessor contributes to Commodore's plans to vertically 
integrate its engineering and production capabilities. The company 
also becomes officially known as Commodore International Ltd. KIM-1 
introduced. 

Commodore introduces PET (Personal Electronic Transactor), a low- 
cost, stand-alone computer, a forerunner of today's personal computer 
market. The machine's advanced 6502 microprocessor technology be¬ 
comes the basis for other manufacturer's personal computers. 

PET 4000 Series introduced. Consumers gain more powerful process¬ 
ing capabilities with series 16K and 32K read-only memory (ROM) 
models. Commodore continues its vertical integration plans with the 
acquisition of Frontier, a Los Angeles-based maker of semiconductors 
that complement the 6502 microprocessor. 

The company acquires Micro Display System, a Dallas-based manufac¬ 
turer of liquid crystal display systems. 

Commodore unveils the CBM (Commodore Business Machines) 8032 and 
8096 business computers with a wide range of business and profes¬ 
sional applications programs. VIC (Video Interface Computer) 20 
previewed at National Computer Convention and officially introduced 
at Seibu Department Store, Tokyo. Because of its ability to work 
on a color or black and white television screen as well as a monitor, 
the VIC 20 becomes the mainstay of the world's home computer 
market. 

Commodore opens manufacturing facility in Braunschweig, West 
Germany. 

VIC 20 sales approach 1,000,000 worldwide. The company launches 
the Commodore 64. Commodore constructs five-inch wafer facility 
at Costa Meas, California, semiconductor plant. 

Commodore 64 monthly sales exceed those of Apple II. More than 
4,000 software programs are created by Commodore and independent 


software companies for use on the machine. Production facilities es¬ 
tablished at West Chester, Pennsylvania, and Corby, England. 

1984 Company launches Plus/4, which is dubbed the "productivity machine" 
because it has four resident programs: word processing, spreadsheet, 
data base management, and graphics. Commodore 16 joins company's 
product mix as exceptionally low-priced, entry-level computer. 

Irving Gould, chairman, appoints Marshall Smith president, following 
the departure of Jack Tramiel. Company acquires Amiga Corp., a 
Santa Clara, California, developer of advanced graphics and sound 
chip sets. 

1985 Commodore announces the Commodore 128 Personal Computer and LCD 
Portable Computer at the Winter Consumer Electronics Show. Accom¬ 
panying the 128 Personal Computer are a range of peripherals in¬ 
cluding the fast disk drive—(C1571) ; and RGB I/composite color moni¬ 
tor—(C1902); dot matrix printers—(MPS 802 and 803); and other 
peripheral devices. Company's total worldwide sales of personal com¬ 
puters approach 5,000,000 unit mark. Commodore introduces Amiga 
Personal Computer. Reviewers hail machine as a technological break¬ 
through. 
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COMMON LISP ON MICROCOMPUTERS 


INTRODUCTION 

LISP is the second oldest mainstream, high-level programming language 
(FORTRAN is the oldest). LISP is short for list processing. It is widely 
used in artificial intelligence (AI) programming, along with other symbolic 
manipulation languages such as PROLOG. LISP and PROLOG are widely 
used in the development and delivery of expert systems. 

LISP has been available on microcomputers since the early days of 
8-bit CP/M systems and can be found on just about any system from 
microcomputers to mainframes. The list-processing features of LISP are 
just the tip of the iceberg in terms of features and possibilities. 

LISP has been known for its numerous dialects, each with its own 
features and drawbacks. COMMON LISP is a dialect of LISP, which is being 
pushed as one of the standards within the LISP community. PORTABLE 
STANDARD LISP and SCHEME are two other, less supported standards. 
COMMON LISP embodies many of the features found in the major LISP 
implementations, including MACLISP, INTERLISP and LISP MACHINE LISP. 
Full implementations of COMMON LISP tend to be large and powerful because 
of the scope of the COMMON LISP definition. 

Many dialects of LISP, including implementations of COMMON LISP, exist 
on microcomputers. This article will address some of the features of LISP, 
along with the limitations placed upon a LISP system running on a microcom¬ 
puter . 


HISTORY 

LISP was first implemented at MIT by John McCarthy. The most well-known 
version of this implementation is LISP 1.5. It was originally a batch-oriented 
system designed for research in AI topics. LISP is based upon work done 
by Alonzo Chuch in a branch of mathematics called lambda calculus. Symbol 
manipulation is important to LISP, and symbols and other data items are 
normally found within a list of some sort; hence, the name list processing 
(LISP). 

LISP 1.5 employed dynamically scoped variables like those found in APL, 
another specialized language. This differs from the lexical scoping used by 
more conventional programming languages of the time such as ALGOL and 
FORTRAN. 

As LISP grew more popular, it developed into a number of different 
dialects. One branch, following the dynamically scoped variable approach, 
includes dialects such as MACLISP, INTERLISP, and FRANZ LISP. Another 


group started using the lexically scoped variable and included dialects such 
as T, NIL, and SCHEME. Some dialects actually allowed both forms to be 
used at the same time, but only one form was the default. 

A new dialect, called COMMON LISP, has become important recently. 

It combines many of the features inherent in previous LISP implementations 
and is becoming the standard in the LISP community. COMMON LISP 
supports many of the features found on the more powerful LISP machines, 
such as vectors with headers, rational numbers, and functional closures. 

Microcomputer LISP implementations vary widely in their performance, 
completeness, and support. The simpler dialects of LISP, such as SCHEME 
can utilize smaller environments more effectively. COMMON LISP is much 
larger and is very comprehensive. It tends to be fully implemented on the 
more powerful microprocessors such as the 80286, 80386, and 68000, which 
have a large address space necessary for large applications. Subsets of 
COMMON LISP are found on processors such as the 8086. 

Usually, some form of LISP can be found on just about any microcom¬ 
puter. The scope of the implementations tend to be based on the popularity 
of the computer and its capability. 


WHAT IS LISP? 

LISP is a symbolic processing language and, as such, supports symbols as 
one of its data types. Symbols have at least two things associated with 
them: a name that is usually printable and a property list. Like any list, 
a property list can contain anything: a symbol, another list, a number, and 
so forth. LISP provides functions to manipulate lists in general and to 
access a symbol's property list. LISP also supports lists because it is a 
list-processing language. A list of symbols is displayed as (FIRST SECOND 
THIRD LAST). The parenthesis marks the beginning and the end of a list. 

List elements can be of any type, including symbols and numbers. 

The elements can also be structures, such as arrays and lists. Lists are 
accessed sequentially. The CAR function, whose name was obtained from 
the register on one of the first machines used to implement LISP, is used 
to access the first element of a list. The CDR function, also named after 
a register, accesses the rest of the list. A call to the CDR and CAR 
functions is required to access the second element of a list. CAR and CDR 
are often called FIRST and NEXT or HEAD and TAIL, which are more 
mnemonic. 

This approach is less efficient than arrays if the elements tend to be 
accessed randomly but works well if elements are examined sequentially. 

For this reason, most LISP implementations support lists as well as arrays. 
One advantage of lists is the ability to share the TAIL of another list. 

This occurs because LISP stores each element of a list in a CONS cell. 

A CONS cell consists of two logical pointers, one to the element and 
one to the next cell in the list. This type of construction allows lists to 

I share portions of other lists and to dynamically add items to the front of a 

list. A simple CONS cell referencing two numbers would be written as 
(1 . 2). Note the spaces around the period. 

This differs from the list (1 2), which actually consists of two CONS 
cells and could also be written as (1 . (2 . NIL)). 
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NIL is also called the empty list. The list notation is the more compact 
and conventional way of showing CONS cells and lists. A list that does not 
end with NIL is normally written as (1 2 . 3). NIL is identical to (), which 
is an alternate representation. The latter is often found in function defini¬ 
tions with no parameters. This makes the following list representations 
identical: 


(1 2 ) 

(12. NIL) 

(1 2 . ()) 

(1 . (2 . NIL)) 

(1 . (2 . ()) 

LISP also allows creation of "circular lists," using operations that 
replace the contents of an existing CONS cell with a reference to a CONS 
cell in a list that contains the CONS cell being modified. Circular lists are 
useful data structures for certain types of queues or logically infinite lists. 

Initial personel computer (PC)-based LISP implementations used 16-bit 
pointers in the CONS cells, which allowed access to 64K CONS cells (256Kb), 
in theory. This is more than many of the minis and mainframes used when 
LISP first came into being but is much less than existing LISP machines and 
new implementations of LISP on PCs. CONS cell pointers of 24 and 32 bits 
are now very common, which allow access to megabytes of memory. This 
improvement is very important because LISP applications tend to grow very 
large. 

Most LISP implementations support both lists and vectors (or arrays). 
Although the two are logically similar, there are major differences due to 
implementation details. Both lists and vectors can contain any data type, 
but the length of a list can vary, whereas a vector's is usually fixed. 
Accessing a specific element differs in terms of time because a vector can 
find the element by indexing, which takes constant time, whereas a list 
must be searched from the starting point until the element is found. As it 
turns out, both approaches are valuable, and the appropriate type depends 
upon the algorithm being used. In general, vectors tend to be more space 
efficient. 

LISP implementations normally include the normal data types found in 
conventional programming languages, such as integers, floating-point 
numbers, strings, and files. Structures are also normal fare, and more 
esoteric data types are also usually found in LISP. Esoteric types include 
objects for object programming, closures, processes, continuations, stack 
groups, streams, variable-length integers, rational numbers, and so on. 

One of the more major features of LISP is the use of lists to represent 
functions. The syntax for a function invocation is a list whose first element 
is a reference to a function, such as the symbol that has been defined to 
be a function, followed by the list of parameters. This prefix notation is 
used consistently throughout LISP. The following are examples of LISP 
expressions, also called symbolic expressions or S expressions: 

(+ 1 2 ) 

( = A B) 

(SIN X) 

(+ (* A (SQR X)) (* B X) C) 


Example 1: (A . B) 


CAR CDR 


Structure of a LISP 
CONS cell 


Example 2: (A (B . C) D) 



FIGURE 1 List example. 


This prefix notation represents the following expressions written in 
infix notation normally used by conventional programming languages such 
as BASIC and C. 

1+2 

A = B 

SIN (X) 

(A * SQR(X)) + (B * X) + C 

LISP prefix notation uses more parenthesis than infix notation because 
of operator precedence and the requirement that all expressions be lists. 

In actuality, LISP uses the same amount of punctuation as other languages, 
but it is more consistent. There is also no ambiguity when using the LISP 
syntax because there is no operator precedence. 

Although dialects of LISP differ in function-definition conventions, the 
following is representative of how to define a new named function: (DEFINE 
(ADD X Y) (+ X Y)). Here we have lists within lists. The function being 
performed is DEFINE. The function being defined is ADD, and it has two 
parameters X and Y. The last list is the operation performed when ADD is 
referenced. In this case, the function is which is usually the built-in 
function for adding two numbers together. This function invocation uses 
the values of the parameters X and Y. 

LISP is based on lambda calculus, which often shows up directly within 
LISP. A lambda expression describes a method of substitution that can be 
used to explain how a function operates. The previous example can also be 
described, setting the functional value of ADD to (LAMBDA (X Y) (+ X Y)). 
Here LAMBDA is not a function but, rather, a function-definition indicator. 
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It essentially defines an unnamed function, which can be used as the func- parameter pairs is not important as they are removed from the list of 

tion referenced by the first item in a list that is a function invocation. In parameters before the main, optional, and &REST parameters are bound, 

some LISP implementations, the previous function definition example is &AUX indicates that the names following it are local variables, 

equivalent to (SET! ADD (LAMBDA (X Y) (+ X Y)), where the SET! func- Including an argument name in a list indicates that the parameter 

tion, defined in the SCHEME dialect of LISP, assigns the value of the should be initialized to a particular value instead of being unbound, which 

LAMBDA expression to the variable ADD. Evaluation of a variable, as you is a detectable state in most LISP implementations. The value of the 

may have quessed, results in the value assigned to the variable. Common argument is the initialization value if there is no corresponding parameter 

LISP uses SETQ instead of SET! ; only the name is changed. for the argument. &KEY parameters are slightly different in that a key 

In most LISP implementations, but not all, it is possible to use a word, as in (( :NEW-KEYWORD K3) value. &AUX variables are not bound 

LAMBDA expression as the first element of a list. In this case, the LAMBDA with parameters, so they will only have an initial value if they are assigned 

expression will process the parameters in the rest of the list. For example, using this technique. 

((LAMBDA (X Y) (— Y X)) 12). The following is a sample function definition incorporating these 


Although the LAMBDA expression in this case is simple, it does show f 

the syntax and power or LISP. LAMBDA expressions can also be used as 
parameters. This is similar to procedural parameters in Pascal and pointers 
to functions in C. The following is a LISP example: 

((LAMBDA (X Y F) (F X Y)) j 

1 I 

2 j 

(LAMBDA (X Y) (-Y X))) I 

LAMBDA expressions have their parameters evaluated when the LAMBDA 
expression is used. However, it is possible to "quote" a parameter so that 
the parameter is not evaluated. Quoting is done using the built-in function 
QUOTE, as follows: | 

(SOME_FUNCTION (QUOTE (1 2 3)) 4 5) I 

(SOME FUNCTION '(1 2 3) 4 5) I 

QUOTE is the first element of the list that is the first parameter 
because it is a function that is evaluated. However, QUOTE does evaluate 
its parameters and is often called an FLAMBDA expression, which works like I 

a LAMBDA expression but does not evaluate its parameters. Some implemen- j 

tations allow FLAMBDA expressions, whereas others only supply QUOTE. 

The second expression in the last example shows the conventional shorthand 
method of indicating QUOTE. 

LAMBDA functions can handle a specific number of parameters, as 
defined previously. LISP functions can also handle parameter lists that f 

vary, but the convention varies according to LISP dialect. Common LISP 
uses key words like &OPTIONAL, &REST, &KEY, and &AUX to specify this 
syntax. The key words are followed by the names of the parameters. 

&OPTIONAL parameters may appear in the parameter list when the function | 

is called and are bound in the order they are defined. &REST is bound to J 

the list of any remaining parameters that are not bound to the main or 
optional parameters. Only one variable name can appear after &REST. A f 

run-time error occurs if &REST is not included in a function definition, and I 

the function is called so that there are parameters that cannot be bound to I 

the main or optional parameters. &KEY indicates that parameters are passed 
by a key word. The key word is specified using a colon prefix to it, 
followed by the value of the key word parameter. The order of key word 


parameter definition key words. 

(DEFINE SAMPLE (PI P2 &OPTIONAL 01 (02 2) 

&REST R 

&KEY K1 (K2 2) (( :KEY3 K3) 3) 

&AUX LI L2) 

(LIST PI P2 02 R K2 K3)) 

SAMPLE could be called using any of the following: 

(SAMPLE 1 2) (1 2 2 0 2 3) 

(SAMPLE 123 4) (1 2 4 () 2 3) 

(SAMPLE 1 2 3 4 5 6) (1 2 4 (5 6) 2 3) 

(SAMPLE 1 2 :K1 3 :K3 4) (1 2 2 () 3 4) 

The variables 01 and Kl are unbound unless a third parameter of :K1 
appears in the parameter list, respectively. Key words appear before their 
respective value and are not order dependent. The key word &ALLOW- 
OTHER-KEYS can be used to allow the &REST variable retain any keys not 
specifically indicated in the LAMBDA parameter definitions. 

The entire parameter list can be placed into a single variable using 
the & WHOLE key word followed by the variable name. Other key words 
should not be included, except &AUX. & WHOLE tends to be used with 

MACROs, discussed later, so that the original function invocation can be 
altered. &WHOLE differs from &REST in that the argument is bound to the 
list that contains the function invocation, whereas &REST is the list of the 
remaining parameter values. 

SCHEME uses the parameter list syntax to specify a fixed number of 
parameters or COMMON LISP-style key words like & WHOLE and &REST. 
SCHEME argument lists have three general formats: 

SCHEME COMMON LISP 

R (&REST R) 

(PI P2) (PI P2) 

(PI P2 . R) (PI P2 &REST R) 

SCHEME uses a pattern-matching method of parameter-argument binding but 
lacks ^OPTIONAL and &KEY support. &AUX parameters can be included 
in SCHEME, using the LET construct. 

The use of lists to describe functions is exploited in LISP by the use 
of LISP MACROs. A MACRO is logically equivalent to MACROS in assembler 
and C, except that LISP MACROs convert a list structure to another list 
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structure, which is then used as the expression to be evaluated. In fact, 
LISP MACROs are simply LISP functions that manipulate lists so that LISP 
provides all of its facilities when using a MACRO. C and assembler do not 
provide this type of capability. Using MACROS is very simple because 
extracting items from a list and building up a new list is something for 
which LISP is made. 

The implementation of MACROs is one area where LISP implementations 
tend to differ. The differences tend to occur when the transformation is 
performed and how the parameters are passed to the MACRO. Some LISP 
implementations perform MACRO expansion when a function is defined, 
whereas others perform it when an S expression is evaluated. In general, 
a MACRO receives the list that is being evaluated as a set of parameters 
and returns a list that is evaluated again. This, in turn, can be another 
MACRO invocation if the first item in the list is a MACRO. 

Systems that expend MACROs during evaluation have two options: 

(a) to perform the expansion every time; (b) to perform the expansion the 
first time and then modify the list used for the original invocation with the 
expanded version. The latter is faster because the expansion of the 
MACRO can be time consuming, but the former allows the MACRO invocation 
form to be retained. This is important in systems that allow function 
definitions to be accessed for display and edit purposes. 

A combined form is often used in more sophisticated systems, which 
retain both the original and expended form of the MACRO. The original 
list is modified such that a special MACRO invocation function is used that 
takes the original and expanded forms as parameters. The function always 
evaluates the expanded version and ignores the original. The advantage 
is that the expansion is done once and the original form of the MACRO is 
retained. The disadvantage is that there is an additional function call 
associated with each expanded MACRO. The latter tends to be a minimal 
overhead. Systems that include this feature normally have special printing 
functions that can display a function definition so that these combined forms 
are automatically reduced back to their original form. 

The following is a sample MACRO definition: 

(MACRO (TEST-MACRO FAB) 

(LIST (LAMBDA (X) (FAX A)) B)) 

This MACRO does not evaluate its parameters but creates a list, which is 
an S expression that will be evaluated in place of the MACRO invocation. 

An evaluation of (TEST-MACRO LIST 1 2) would cause the MACRO to return 
((LAMBDA (X) (LIST 1 X 1)) 2) which, in turn, evaluates to the list 
(1 2 1). Another type of MACRO often found in LISP systems is 
READMACRO. This differs significantly from the more conventional MACRO 
just discussed. In fact, READMACROs are rather like string processors. 
Essentially, a READMACRO is a special character that is recognized by the 
LISP input function. The input function then invokes the corresponding 
function that returns the next item in the input stream that may be process¬ 
ed in some fashion. For example, the shorthand for the QUOTE function is 
implemented as a READMACRO, where the quote character invokes a function 
that reads the next item in the input string. The object read is of the 
form (QUOTE object). 


Although both types of MACROs perform a conversion function, the 
conventional MACRO is the one found most often within a program. 
READMACRO tends to be used when building a special input syntax; how¬ 
ever , MACRO tends to use various READMACROs extensively to simplify 
the creation of the list that is returned by a MACRO. One reason for this 
use of READMACRO is that MACRO tends to perform a good deal of list 
construction. However, the MACRO definition can become confusing because 
the contents of the list are interspersed with the list construction part of 
a function. The following example may help to clarify this situation: 

'(These items are quoted ,@(LIST A B) ,(LIST A B) (LIST A B)). 

READMACROs are started with a special character like "and." The 
latter is called a backquote. Backquote indicates that the subsequent S 
expression should be quoted but that certain elements should be evaluated. 
This differs from the normal quote function, which evaluates none if its 
parameters. The comma is used as a special character within a backquote 
definition. It indicates that the subsequent item is to be evaluated and its 
result inserted into the MACRO result list. A single comma indicates that 
the result must be a list that is appended to the list being created. A 
comma followed by an at sign (@) places the result as an element in the 
list. The result of the previous example would be (assume A is 2 and B 
is 3): 

(APPEND (QUOTE (These items are quoted)) 

(LIST (LIST A B)) 

(LIST A B) 

(QUOTE (LIST A B))) 

The evaluated form results in the following: (These items are quoted 
(2 3) 2 3 (LIST A B)). 

Note how closely the evaluated form matches the original form, whereas 
the intermediate form contains superfluous but necessary functions like 
APPEND, QUOTE, and LIST. 

READMACROs can be used anywhere and do not have to be restricted 
to MACROs. Often, many data types are entered using READMACROs. 

For example, arrays are often indicated using conventions like square 
brackets, as in [1 2 3], or a list that is prefixed by a pound sign, as in 
#(1 2 3). These can be implemented by making the left square bracket or 
pound sign a READMACRO character that reads the subsequent items until 
the matching character is found. The items read are then saved in an 
array. 

Unlike MACROs, READMACROs are always invoked when something is 
read using the STANDARD LISP READ function. READMACROs cannot be 
expanded after something is read in. 

LISP, by nature, is a functional language, versus a statement-oriented 
language such as BASIC or Pascal. LISP only has functions, and each 
function returns a value. Sometimes this value is undefined or ignored. 

The consistency benefits the language by simplifying it. 

LISP contains most control structures found in other languages, includ¬ 
ing loops, conditionals, and case statements. Unfortunately, this is one 
area where different dialects of LISP diverge. However, most implementa¬ 
tions support the LISP 1.5 form of the conditional statement COND, which 
has the form: 
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(COND (test_l re suit _1) 

(test_2 result_2) 

(testjl result_3)) 

The "result" of this expression is the first one whose "test" value is not 
false. Variations allow multiple expressions to occur in the condition lists 
where the result is the last expression evaluated. 

Most LISP implementations also include the more familiar IF expression 
in addition to COND. For example, (IF test resultjtrue result_false). The 
IF function has only one condition, and the false result can often be omitted, 
in which case it defaults to NIL. IF is easier to use than COND in most 
cases because testing is often restricted to a single condition. IF can be 
implemented as a MACRO, which expands into COND. 

LISP implements a block structure, using constructs such as LET and 
LETREC. Like most things in LISP, these functions return a single result. 
The form for these two functions is identical and is described in the 
following example: 

(LET (local_l Iocal_2 loeal_3) 
exp 1 
exp_2 
exp_3) 

There can be any number of local variables (i.e., local_l) and expressions 
(exp 1). The result of the LET function is the last expression. Local 
variables are names like X or APPLE. The variables can be initialized by 
placing the name and its value in a list where the initial value will be 
evaluated. 

(LET (VI 

(V2 2) 

(V3 (LAMBDA (X) (+ X 3)) 

) 

(SETQ VI 1) 

(LIST VI V2 V3) 

) 

Note that SETQ or SET! in some dialects like SCHEME, is like an assignment 
statement in languages like BASIC and C. LET is normally implemented via 
a MACRO that would convert the previous example into 

((LAMBDA (VI V2 V3) 

(SETQ VI 1) 

(LIST VI V2 V3) 

) 

UNBOUND 2 (LAMBDA (X) (+ X 3)) 

) 

LETREC is similar to LET, except that initial values of variables can 
refer to other local variables. There are other LISP functions similar to 
LET, which perform other useful functions, and these can easily be expanded 
using MACROS. 
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It is interesting to note that these functions can be used anywhere, 
even as a parameter to another function. For example, 

(LIST (LET ((X (SIN 45)) 

(Y (SIN 30)) 

) 

(+ (SQR X) (SQR Y)) 

) 

45 

(LET ((A (LIST 12 3) 

(B (CONS 1 2) 

) 

(APPEND A A B) 

) 

'(This is an example) 

) 

Although the example is contrived, it shows how LET can be easily incor¬ 
porated into a parameter to another expression. It also allows local variables 
to be included within function definitions in dialects of LISP that do not 
support the COMMON LISP &AUX feature. 

Most implementations also support CATCH and THROW, which are 
similar to C's SETJMP and LONGJMP functions. THROW allows a program 
to return directly back to a preceding CATCH. However, CATCH and 
THROW are more powerful and controllable. For example, another LISP 
function, UNWIND_PROTECT, can be called after a CATCH but before 
THROW is called. The second function associated with UNWIND JPROTECT 
will always be executed. This cleanup function allows files or data 
structures to be cleaned up regardless of what happens. CATCH and 
THROW are used to implement error handling, as well as general control 
features. The syntax for these functions is 

(CATCH tag expression) 

(THROW tag expression) 

(UNWIND_PROTECT expression exit-expression) 

The expression in CATCH is evaluated, and its result is returned as the 
result of the CATCH expression, if all goes normally. However, CATCH 
returns the expression result of the THROW function with a matching TAG 
if the THROW function has been involked through the CATCH expression. 

All intervening function invocations are thrown away. This is a very 
efficient way of returning a value from a function without having to perform 
tests along the way to see if it is time to exit. The THROW function can 
also be used to handle error notification. The process of finding the 
matching CATCH function and cleaning up the stack is called unwinding. 

UNWIND-PROTECT is used to handle the unwinding in a controlled 
fashion. It evaluates its expression and always evaluates the exit-expres¬ 
sion, even if a THROW function sends control to a CATCH expression, 
which invokes both the UNWIND-PROTECT and the THROW function. The 
result exit-expression is evaluated when the UNWIND-PROTECT expression 
returns a result after it is determined that a THROW through the UNWIND- 
PROTECT is to occur. The result of an UNWIND-PROTECT function is the 
result of its expression if a THROW does not occur. 
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A CATCH/THROW tag is normally a symbol. Implementations often 
allow NIL to act as a CATCH-all. Unfortunately, it is not usually possible 
to determine what the CATCH tag was at that point. 

Continuations are a more general form of CATCH and THROW. 
Unfortunately, continuations are only implemented in a limited number of 
LISP dialects, such as PC SCHEME. COMMON LISP does not support 
continuations. Continuations also allow creation of coroutines, a useful 
process found in only a few other languages such as MODULA-2. However, 
continuations are actually more general and can be used to implement 
backtracking algorithms like those found in PROLOG. 

Continuations are normally implemented using the CALL-WITH-CURRENT- 
CONTINUATION function, which is a function of one parameter that should 
be passed a continuation as its only parameter. The continuation is, in 
turn, a function that also takes a parameter. Calling a continuation causes 
execution to continue as if the CALL-WITH-CURRENT-CONTINUATION 
returns the parameter passed to the continuation. CALL/CC is used as an 
abbreviation for CALL-WITH-CURRENT-CONTINUATION. For example, 

(CALL/CC (LAMBDA (C) (+ 2 3))) 

(CALL/CC (LAMBDA (C) (+ 2 (C 3)))) 

The result of the first example is 5, which is the result of the LAMBDA 
expression. The continuation parameter, C, is ignored. The result of the 
second example is 3, and the "+" and LAMBDA functions never get a chance 
to return a value. This operation is almost identical to a CATCH and 
THROW pair. The difference is that CATCH and THROW use tags to 
indicate matching items, and CALL/CC is used in place of CATCH. The 
continuation is identical to THROW. UNWIND-PROTECT can be implemented 
by creating a new continuation and passing it on to the expression invoked 
by UN WIND-PROTECT. The new UN WIND-PROTECT function would have to 
determine how the expression is terminated and either return or invoke the 
continuation passed to it. 

Continuations are more general than CATCH and THROW. CALL/CC 
can be used to implement coroutines, nonpreemptive multitasking, and 
backtracking algorithms because a continuation can be invoked more than 
once. This allows a continuation to be invoked with different parameters. 

Some PC-based LISP implementations also support objects such as 
stack groups and engines, which are a form of multitasking. The advantage 
of including these features within LISP is that the various processes can 
share LISP data. Otherwise, they would be limited to exchanging numeric 
data and strings because most languages would be unable to process items 
such as lists and rational numbers. 

The scope of variables within LISP is another area where differences 
appear among dialects. Dynamically scoped variables were very common in 
previous LISP implementations. Essentially, a reference to a dynamic 
variable is a reference to the latest definition of a variable using the same 
symbolic name. A new definition within an active function is all that is 
needed to temporarily use a new value. The previous value is used when 
the function exits. For example, PROMPT could be a variable that contains 
a string used for a prompt to a question within a function. The system 
default value of PROMPT is a question mark (?). A new function, which 
calls the prompting function, is defined with the variable PROMPT as a 
parameter or local variable. The value of this PROMPT variable will be 


OK (Y/N)?. Calling the PROMPT function directly uses "?" as the prompt, 
whereas calling the new function causes the prompt to be OK (Y/N)?. In 
some dialects of LISP, dynamic variables are indicated by a functional form 
like (FLUID PROMPT). APL is another language that support dynamically 
scoped variables. 

Lexically scoped variables are the alternative to dynamically scoped 
variables. Lexical scoping is used in languages such as ALGOL, C, and 
Pascal. References to variables must be available when a function is defined 
that means the variable must be a global variable or a parameter or local 
variable of a function that contains the variable reference. 

Lexical scoping tends to be more efficiently implemented on PCs and 
allows easier and more efficient compilation of LISP. COMMON LISP and 
SCHEME are two dialects that use lexical scoping as the preferred scoping 
method. Both allow dynamic variables but require explicit indicators, such 
as SPECIAL or FLUID, to show that a variable is not lexically scoped. 

Lexical variables tend to be allocated in a stacklike fashion where 
they can be indexed by offsets into the stack. They are used in the same 
fashion as variables defined in Pascal or C, with regard to scope. 

Allocation and deallocation are preformed by adjusting the stack pointer. 

Dynamic variables, on the other hand, require a different approach 
because references are to the most recent incarnation of a symbol. Alloca¬ 
tion, deallocation, and referencing variables are more difficult because of 
the properties of dynamic variables. 

The two alternatives for implementing dynamic variables are "shallow" 
and "deep" binding. Shallow binding uses the property list of a symbol to 
store the list of references to previous values, and the value of the symbol 
is its most recent value: Each time a symbol is used as a parameter or 
local variable, the current value is saved on the property list and a new 
value is assigned. The saved value is removed from the property list and 
reassigned to the variable when the function defining the symbol is exited. 
The advantage to this approach is that all references to a variable are to 
the symbol, which is a very quick operation. The disadvantage is the 
storing and restoring of previous values. 

Deep binding works in a different fashion. In this case, there is a 
list of bindings with symbol and value pairs. The value of a variable is 
found by searching the list until the matching symbol is found. The order¬ 
ing of the dynamic variables is maintained by the order of the list because 
the latest incarnations are at the front of the list. Returning from a 
function is very quick because the variable bindings are updated by simply 
changing the pointer to the front of the list to a prior position. 

Shallow binding works well for single tasking, dynamically scoped 
implementations but is inappropriate for multitasking or lexically scoped 
implementations. Lexically scoped implementations access local variables 
and parameters by using stack offsets. Multitasking implementations, 
including those that support continuations, must use deep binding because 
each execution thread contains its own view of the world. It would be 
invalid to have one function undo the work of another using shallow binding. 
Actually, the speed penalty for accessing variables in a lexically scoped 
environment is very small because most variables are on the evaluation stack 
and do not use the dynamic variables. 

Tail recursion optimization is implemented in many LISP interpreters 
and compilers, although it appears more often in implementations that use 
lexically, bound variables. The optimization consists of converting the last 
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call in a function definition to a jump. This approach does not consume 
stack space as a normal function call would. In fact, normal iteration 
functions can be easily described using optimized function calls. For 
example, 


As you may have guessed, 
LISP. The benefits of garbage 
penalty. 


there is no such thing as a free lunch in 
collection normally outweigh the performance 


(DEFINE ( SAMPLE-1 X) 

(PLUS X 1)) 

(DEFINE (SAMPLE-2 X) 

(IF (LISTP X) (SAMPLE-2 (CDR X)) (CONS X 1)) 

Sample-1 is tail recursive, optimizing the call to PLUS. Sample-2 is more 
complex in that the IF function is not optimized but, rather, the second 
reference to SAMPLE-2 and CONS are because one of the two will be the 
last function executed by IF. In many cases, the code generated by this 
optimization is more efficient than loop constructs. 

LISP was initially implemented as a batch mode interpreter. It has 
since evolved to an interactive interpreter/compiler environment with some 
of the most advanced development tools available. In fact, LISP machines 
tend to be state of the art in both hardware and software support. PC- 
based implementations tend to be less sophisticated but retain the interactive 
nature normally associated with LISP. 


GARBAGE COLLECTION 

LISP allocates new objects such as lists and arrays from a free memory 
pool. CONS is a built-in function that allocates a new list cell, but there 
is no function that explicitly deallocates a list cell or any other object, for 
that matter. Instead, an object is considered reusable when there are no 
longer any references to it. Such objects that must be periodically 
collected for reuse are considered garbage. Garbage collection is the 
process of recovering unused objects. 

There are various methods of performing garbage collection and the 
method used is important to the overall performance of the system because 
it must be done periodically. The simplest method is the two-pass mark— 
sweep process, which is done when all free memory has been allocated. 

The first pass scans all the data links in memory and marks each item that 
is not being used. The second pass collects the newly available, objects. 
Although this approach is relatively quick, it may still require a few seconds 
to complete the garbage collection operation. Luckily, garbage collection 
does not have to be performed often. 

Compaction is another aspect of some garbage collection algorithms. 

All objects in use are moved to one end of the memory pool, leaving the 
other end free. This takes additional time but makes object allocation 
faster and allows the allocation of objects that are very large. Otherwise, 
free space can become fragmented, making the allocation of large objects 
difficult, if not impossible. Some LISP machines use a concurrent garbage 
collection algorithm that is not normally implemented on PCs. Garbage 
collection is performed while ; a program is running, so a program should 
never have to stop and perform a garbage collection. This approach slows 
down the overall operation of an application but the average operating time 
is about the same. It also prevents any pauses, which are much more 
noticeable. 


LISP ON MICROCOMPUTER ENVIRONMENTS 

LISP has been implemented on a number of microcomputer environments, 
including hardware based on the Zilog Z80, Intel 8080/8088/8086/80286/ 
80386, and the Motorola 68000. Various implementations can be found runn¬ 
ing under CP/M, PC-DOS, MS-DOS, XENIX, GEM, and so on. Some take 
advantage of the machine and operating system, whereas others simply 
provide basic LISP text-based support. The primary limitation on 8-bit 
machines is memory space. Sixty-four kilobytes, shared among an inter¬ 
preter and operating system, does not leave much for a LISP application. 
These implementations are limited to very small prototype tools or as 
learning aids. The 8-bit versions are almost all interpreter-based systems. 

The 16-bit environments fare much better. Memory limitations are 
normally above 512Kb, which allows allocation of at least 64K CONS cells, 
this is sufficient for many applications, including expert systems. The 
80286, which has an extended memory limit of 16Mb, has at least one entry 
that allows access to extended memory, thereby raising the maximum number 
of CONS cells. 

The largest group of LISP implementations runs under PC-DOS and 
its cousin MS-DOS on 8088/8086/80286-based PCs. The implementations 
range from simple low-level implementations to the powerful, partial imple¬ 
mentation of Common LISP. Many include resident editors written in LISP. 
The more complete LISP implementations also support either a pseudocode 
(Pcode) or native-code compiler. The difference is typically a trade-off 
between size—smaller for the Pcode version—and speed—the native-code 
versions are faster. 

The additional functionality of the 16-bit implementations is noticeable 
in other areas too. On-line help and documentation are found in the more 
expensive products. Debugging and development tools are also more 
mature, although they tend to be less powerful than those found on LISP 
machines. 

Overall, the 16-bit implementations now provide full-featured systems 
for real application development and delivery on PCs. Access to large 
amounts of memory is often provided using the 80286 in protected mode. 

The 32-bit microcomputers, such as the 68000, have been used on 
workstations for a number of years. The LISP implementations on these 
machines rival those of the LISP machines in terms of speed and power, 
although the latter still holds an edge. However, the 32-bit microcomputers 
are showing up in some low-end machines such as the Atari ST and 
Commodore Amiga. Although these machines were initially short on software, 
the amount and quality has increased, including LISP implementations. 

The Intel 80xxx family of microprocessors is a popular base on which 
to build LISP. The 8088/8086 microprocessors are limited to 1Mb of memory, 
as are the 80286 and 80386 when run in native mode, which is compatible 
with the 8088/8086. The protected mode of the 80286 provides access to 
16Mb of memory. These microprocessors use a 16-bit architecture, whereas 
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the 80386 is based on a 32-bit architecture. The 80386, running in pro¬ 
tected mode, provides access to gigabytes of memory directly, has an 
upper logical limit of terabytes, and has a virtual memory system to fit 
most needs. Of course, proper software is needed to exploit these features. 

The 16- and 32-bit microcomputers provide a reasonable platform for 
LISP-based systems. New implementations will only expend upon an already 
increasing base. 


EXISTING IMPLEMENTATIONS 

The number of LISP implementations on microcomputers is relatively large \ 
and may rival the number of C compilers on the market. A variety of 
dialects are also supported, including some unique to the microcomputer 
world. 

Two of the oldest PC_based LISP systems are MULISP and TLC LISP, 
both of which have versions that run on 8-bit CP/M-based microcomputers. 

These systems also run on 16-bit MS-DOS and CP/M-86-based micros. 

The difference between the 8- and 16-bit versions is significant, including 
the increased memory utilization. The number of built-in functions and 
overall support are also greatly expended. Optional native code compilers 
are available for the 16-bit versions. 

Integral Quality is one company with a Common LISP product called 
IQ COMMON LISP. In addition to supporting much of the COMMON LISP 
definition, it also supports many of the functions found on the IBM PC, 
including graphics and access to MS-DOS. It is a 16-bit implementation 
that runs on the 8088/8086 and 80286 in native mode. IQ LISP is also 
available, but it is not as compatible with Common LISP as IQ COMMON I 

LISP but, rather, with INTERLISP, a dialect of LISP supported by Xerox. 

Native code compilers are also available. IQ LISP implementations are 
window based and include a very good debugging environment. 

Gold Hill has a number of versions of Common LISP from a strictly 
16-bit version for the 8088/8086 and the 80286 in native mode to a full- 
fledged version running in protected mode on the 80286 and 80386. Gold 
Hill has one of the more complete lines of Common LISP for the Ihtel 
microprocessor family. Compilers are available for the protected-mode 
versions, and the compilers can generate programs for systems running in 
native mode, although the accessible memory is limited by the microprocessor 
where the programs are to be run. Various tools, including an EMACS- 
style screen editor, are included. An interactive tutorial is supplied along 
with Winston's book on LISP. Gold Hill has extended its implementation of 
COMMON LISP to include features found in LISP MACHINE LISP. Gold Hill 
also supplies COMMON LISP for the Intel hypercube, multiprocessor product. 

This version supports a library of interprocess communication functions. 

WALTZ LISP is an implementation of FRANZ LISP, which is another 
popular dialect of LISP. It runs on 8-bit microprocessors and 16-bit Intel 
microprocessors and is a dynamically scoped LISP that comes with an 
implementation of PROLOG written in LISP. The system is useful in learn¬ 
ing about LISP, especially FRANZ LISP, but differs significantly from 
Common LISP. 

PC SCHEME, from Texas Instruments (TI), is a version of SCHEME 
that supports windows, continuations, and engines. It is one of the few 
microcomputer-based LISP implementations that supports multitasking. 


PC SCHEME use of expanded or extended memory for large programs and 
data. PC SCHEME uses an incremental compiler, which provides interactive 
development with the execution speed of compiled code. Support for object- 
oriented programming is supplied with the SCOOPS package. PC SCHEME 
also includes an EMACS-style editor written in SCHEME, although the 
source code is not included. The system is used as the basis for two 
TI products called Personal Consultant Plus and Personal Consultant Easy, 
which are expert system development tools. The former includes direct 
access to PC SCHEME for enhancement of expert systems. 

The LISP Company provides TLC LISP, which is based on MACLISP 
but has been enhanced in many areas, including support for an object- 
oriented programming environment. It was one of the first implementations 
to support tail recursion optimization and functions as first-class objects. 

The system supports an assembler, compiler, and screen editor written in 
LISP. 

XLISP, by David Betz, is a public domain version of LISP, written in 
C. The source code is available from a number of sources, including user 
groups and bulletin boards. It was originally implemented to evaluate 
object-oriented programming and, as such, includes supports for objects 
and message dispatching. XLISP has been run on systems ranging from 
8-bit microcomputers to superminis. All that is really necessary is to have 
a good C compiler and a working knowledge of C and LISP. 

The 68000 microprocessor is the heart of a number of powerful work¬ 
stations that support LISP, along with a host of other languages and 
applications. The 68000 is also used in three major low-cost systems from 
Apple, Commodore, and Atari. LISP implementations exist for these com¬ 
puters, but they tend to be less sophisticated than their workstation 
counterparts. Even so, these implementations are on a par with those 
found running under MS-DOS. They also tend to take advantage of the 
more sophisticated graphics interface found on these machines. 

The major advantage of the 68000-based LISP implementations is the 
32-bit internal architecture of the 68000, which handles 32-bit address with 
ease. CONS cells for large LISP implementations often consist of a pair of 
32-bit addresses. The 8086-based implementations often require multiple 
instructions to manipulate addresses of this size or resort to special encoding 
schemes to reduce the size of a CONS cell. 

Metacomco has a version of Cambridge LISP, which runs on the Apple 
Macintosh, the Atari ST series, and the Commodore Amiga. This 68000- 
based implementation consists of an interpreter and a compiler. It utilizes 
32-bit addresses in its CONS cells for access to all available memory. The 
dialect is Cambridge LISP, which is a dynamically scoped LISP implementation. 
It does provide access to the various graphic and system functions on the 
system on which it is running. 

Other 68000-based LISP implementations include Experlntelligence's 
EXPERLISP and XLISP, which was covered earlier in this section. Imple¬ 
mentation on 68000-based workstations is not addressed here, as it tends 
to be on the same order as LISP machine implementations, which include 
extensive support for COMMON LISP, windows, and operating environments. 
The environments tend to be more advanced than anything found on the 
lower-cost microcomputer systems on the market. 

LISP implementations on microcomputers are varied and range from 
small, experimental tools to large, full-featured development compilers. 

Only a few of the major implementations are mentioned in this section. New 
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implementations are appearing, and existing ones are being enhanced. The 
common thread of LISP permeates them all, even though the incompatibilities 
may be varied. There are even differences between COMMON LISP imple¬ 
mentations because of the various enhancements and because most implemen¬ 
tations do not include the complete COMMON LISP definition, which is 
substantial. 

The main failing of most microcomputer-based LISP implementations is 
in the area of file and record support. This tends to be due to historical 
compatibility and the original use of most systems as learning or Al-related 
tools. The limited file and record support made implementations of more 
conventional applications difficult at best. Improvements are being made in 
this area, but LISP standards tend to be deficient here. 

For the most part, microcomputer-based LISP implementations are 
quality products, and there is a wide variety of implementations and dialects 
available. Most implementations either follow the COMMON LISP standard, 
SCHEME, or none at all. The latter implementations offer little in terms of 
transportability. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Initial LISP implementations under CP/M and DOS were limited in too many 
ways, which restircted their usefulness to learning tools. Existing imple¬ 
mentations are far superior and practical development environments for 
large projects, including expert system development. This has come about 
with the utilization of more memory, support of graphics, and the use of 
compilers. 

Two standards seem to be emerging from the various dialects of LISP. 
The foremost is COMMON LISP. This specification has broad support within 
the LISP community, and a number of partial implementations exist. In 
fact, very few complete implementations exist, even on LISP machines, 
because of the size of the COMMON LISP specification. Although not all 
encompassing, COMMON LISP does try to address almost all aspects of LISP 
and the various dialects. More complete implementations of COMMON LISP 
will be found on microcomputers as time goes on. 

The other standard is SCHEME. SCHEME is smaller and easier to 
maintain and learn than COMMON LISP. This also makes it easier to 
optimize because of the reduced number of considerations. It is this 
simplicity, along with its power, that makes SCHEME attractive to a large 
number of people. 

The three areas of advancement for microcomputer-based LISP systems 
will be in compilers, graphics, and support functions. Compilers exist 
now, but there is a limited amount of optimization. LISP can be as 
efficient as an optimized compiler for a conventional language such as C or 
FORTRAN, but,' like any optimized compiler, it takes a good deal of effort 
to build and support such a product. 

Graphical interfaces on LISP machines have been the dream of many 
developers, and current microcomputer systems now have the resolution 
and computing power to support such an interface. Existing microcomputer- 
based LISP systems do not take advantage of the underlying system to the 
same degree as the LISP machines, but this is changing. Although the 
dedicated LISP machines will probably continue to be in the forefront in 
this area, each will advance the state of the art. 
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The LISP machine support packages are another area where micro¬ 
computers are moving forward. These include functions such as debugging, 
source code control, graphic design tools, and editors. Most microcomputer- 
based LISP systems have support for these functions, but to a very 
limited degree. The lack of support is mainly due to a limitation in perfor¬ 
mance and main memory capacity. These functions are becoming more 
powerful as time goes by. 

LISP implementations on microcomputers will continue to improve. The 
improvements will be driven by the requirements of new applications, such 
as expert systems. LISP systems will continue to require large amounts of 
memory but will utilize it better than most existing development languages. 


SUMMARY 

Microcomputer-based LISP systems range from basic learning tools to 
full-featured development systems. LISP features found on LISP machines 
and mainframes but not on PCs tend to be multitasking, specialized graphics 
support, large virtual memory, and specialized development tools. These 
features are usually not necessary for a large majority of applications, 
which means that the PCs are very appropriate for using LISP. 

LISP is a serious development tool in the same league as BASIC, C, 
COBOL, FORTRAN, and Pascal. It has certain features that make it 
capable of symbolic applications, and LISP also works as a general 
applications language. 
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COMPILER DESIGN 

WILLIAM G. WONG 

1. THE PROBLEM 

Programming languages are notations for describing algorithms—finite 
computations operating upon states to produce results. Every programming 
language definition includes the concept of a state and specifies the kinds 
of objects that make up states and results. Although the characteristics 
i s * a t es ^d objects may vary widely among programming languages, it is 

generally possible to model those of one language by those of another. For 
example, Pascal allows the user to define objects that are sets and include 
them in the state. Assembly languages do not allow set objetcs, but the 
assembly language programmer can model them by sequence of bits. 

A compiler is a program that accepts a description of an algorithm in 
a hum an-oriented source language and creates an "equivalent" algorithm in 
a machine-oriented target language. Equivalence is defined in terms of the 
input-output behavior of the two algorithms [1] : If the initial state of the 
target algorithm is a model of the initial state of the source algorithm, the 
result produced by the target algorithm is a model of the result produced 
i by the source algorithm. There are usually several target algorithms that 

are equivalent to a given source algorithm according to this definition, and 
we would like the computer to produce one that is "good" in some sense. 

The compiler should also verify (insofar as possible) that the given source 
algorithm conforms to the rules of the source language. 

1.1 Source Language Characteristics 

Each source language has a single defining document. This document is 
often a formal standard and sometimes a "report" issued by the language 
designer. It is important to base the design on such a document, rather 
than on some tutorial description of the language, because the latter usually 
does not distinguish clearly between what is permitted and what is prohibit¬ 
ed; tutorial descriptions are informal and sometimes omit parts of the 
language. A compiler designer must thoroughly understand the properties 
of the source language being implemented. The purpose of this section is 
to outline the important characteristics of current programming languages, 
providing a road map for the study of a language definition (Reference 2 
, provides a more complete treatment). 

The most important characteristics of a programming language are the 
data objects it provides and the operations defined upon them. If an object 
can be accessed only in its entirety, we say that it is elementary; objects 
consisting of a collection of distinct components that may be manipulated 
individually are composite. Every operation interprets its operands in a 
specific way, and particular operations may not be applicable to every object. 
Such restrictions are embodied in the concept of type. A type defines a 
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subset of the universe of objects according to the operations that may be 
applied to those objects. In practice, the objects belonging to a particular 
type are either all elementary or all composite; we therefore apply the terms 
"elementary" and "composite" to types as well as objects. 

The number of objects in an elementary type may be finite (e.g., 
truth values or characters) or infinite (e.g., integers or reals). They may 
be defined to be in one-to-one correspondence with the natural numbers, 
they may have an ordering defined upon them without such a correspond- 
ence, or they may be completely unrelated to one another. These properties 
constrain the choice of target language objects used to model them in an 
implementation of the source language. 

Composite types define selectors used to access the components of a 
composite object. They may be computable (as in the case of array indices) 
or noncomputable (as in the case of record field selectors). The size of a 
composite object may be fixed by its type, fixed at the time the object is 
declared (so that different objects of the same type may have different 
sizes), or flexible (so that the size of the object itself may vary). These 
properties affect the complexity of the target machine state heeded to model 
the source language state and the cost of access to a component of a com¬ 
posite object. 

Operations that return objects can be composed into expressions. An 
expression defines a data flow relation among its components: No operator 
can be evaluated before its operands have been evaluated. Not all operators 
require evaluation of all of their operands. For example, a conditional 
operator requires evaluation of the condition and one of the other operands 
(the choice depending upon the outcome of the condition). If evaluation of 
an expression alters the state, we say that it has a side effect. When no 
component of an expression has a side effect, the components may be 
evaluated in any order that satisfies the data flow relation without changing 
the expression's result. If some components have side effects, different 
evaluation orders may give different results. A language definition may 
state that only the data flow relation is relevant in determining the order of , 

evaluation within an expression (in which case the programmer must ensure j 

that side effects do not influence the expression's result), or it may pose ;| 

additional restrictions such as strict left-to-right evaluation. 

Two actions that alter the state may be composed in three ways: serial, I 

parallel, or collateral. Serial composition means that the first action must , j 

be completed before the second is begun, parallel composition means that 
the two actions must be carried out simultaneously, and collateral composition . ! 

means that they may be carried out simultaneously or either may be completed : j 

before the other is begun. The source language definition specifies which 
method is to be used in a particular construct. For example, many lan- . | 

guages use the semicolon to indicate sequential composition of two actions. 

The multiple assignment a, b :=b,a, which interchanges the values of two ' ' 

variables, is a parallel composition of two actions. In many languages, the 
evaluation of the arguments of a procedure is defined to proceed collaterally, i 

thus allowing the implementer to compute their values in any order. Again, 
the programmer must ensure that collateral composition leads to a well- 
defined result. 

The state is the environment within which an algorithm executes. It 
specifies which objects exist and the access paths by which they may be 
reached. An object's extent is that part of the execution history of a 
program over which the objects exists. Language definitions usually classify 


the extent of an object as static (exists during the entire execution history), 
automatic (exists during the activation of some specified syntactic construct, 
usually a block or procedure), unrestricted (comes into existence at a 
programmer-specified point and exists for the remainder of the execution 
history), or controlled (comes into existence at a programmer-specified 
point and ceases to exist at another programmer-specified point). Storage 
allocation policies of the implementation are determined by the extent rules 
of the language. Direct access to an object is determined by the scope 
rules and parameter mechanisms of the language. Scope rules are normally 
based on the static structure of the program, rather than the execution 
history. They dictate the need for additional explicit linkage information 
in the storage allocated during execution and also affect the treatment of 
objects of unrestricted extent. (When an object of unrestricted extent can 
never be accessed again there is no point in retaining its storage.) 

1.2 Target Machine Characteristics 

As in the case of the source language, each target machine has a single 
defining document. This document is the hardware reference manual or 
data sheet provided by the manufacturer. The compiler writer must under¬ 
stand the target machine in a different sense than he understands the 
source language: He must know what constitutes an elegant target machine 
program, whereas he need only be concerned with legal source language 
programs. (Here, "elegance" is used in the sense of mathematics, to indicate 
an economic use of resources in the achievement of a goal.) This under¬ 
standing is developed through experience, perusal of existing code, and 
(if possible) discussion with the machine designers. Tutorial descriptions 
of the target machine may help the compiler writer to develop a feel for the 
architecture and operations, but they should never be used in the design 
of the compiler itself. The purpose of this section is to outline the important 
characteristics of current machines, providing a road map for the study of 
a machine definition. (Reference 3 provides a more complete treatment.) 

It is best to begin the study of a target machine by determining its 
storage classes (the mechanisms it provides for retaining the values of data 
objects) and access functions (the mechanisms it provides for describing 
operands). Table 1 summarizes the storage classes found in most current 
machines. 

Every machine has a "main memory" that is used for long-term storage 
of data objects. The elements of the base, index, and accumulator storage 
classes are often larger than the elements of the main memory. Thus, when 
information is moved between the main memory and an element of another 
storage class, several main memory elements may participate. These elements 
have contiguous addresses, and the entire sequence is referred to by the 
smallest of the contiguous addresses. There may be an alignment constraint 
on the address of the sequence, requiring that it be divisible by some 
integer greater than 1 (usually a power of 2). 

It is convenient for the compiler writer to divide the set of all machines 
into two categories, based on the characteristics of the base, index, and 
accumulator storage classes: Register machines have a smaller auxiliary 
memory whose elements are called registers and whose indices are called 
register numbers. Registers can be used as operands in main memory access 
functions, and computation can be carried out on them. Thus, they constitute 
the base, index, and accumulator storage classes of the machine. The 
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TABLE 1 Typical Storage Classes 

Memory An array of equal-sized storage elements, indexed by the 

integers [0,N — 1]. The index of a memory element is 
called its address. Any element in the array can be 
accessed via its address. 

Stack An array of storage elements, accessible only in a last-in, 

first-out manner. 

Base A storage element capable of containing a memory address 

and capable of being used as part of an access function. 

Index A storage element capable of containing the integer offset 

of a component of a composite object and capable of being 
used as part of an access function. 

Accumulator A collection of overlapping storage elements on which 
computation can be carried out. 

Condition A storage element consisting of a set of binary flags 

describing status information. 


Motorola 68000 family provides an example of a register architecture. 
Accumulator machines have distinct elements for the base, index, and 
accumulator storage classes. The Intel 8086 family provides an example of 
an accumulator architecture. 

Table 2 summarizes the access functions provided by typical;machines. 
The value yielded by each of these access functions might be used directly 
as an operand (immediate interpretation), it might be used as a main 
memory address to access the operand value (direct interpretation), or it 
might be used as a main memory address to access the address of the 
operand value (indirect interpretation). Not all of the access functions of 
Table 2 may be available on a given machine, and not all of the interpreta¬ 
tions may be possible. Moreover, different instructions may permit different 
access functions and interpretations for their operands. 

The elementary objects of most machines are bit patterns of some fixed 
lengths (e.g., 8-bit bytes, 16-bit words); composite objects are ordered 
tuples, interpreted as collections of smaller patterns (e.g., character 
strings). Every machine operation interprets its operands in a specific way, 
and usually the only constraints on application of a particular operation to 
a particular operand are operand size and location. Thus, the set of 
distinguishable operand types on a target machine is almost always smaller 
than the set of distinguishable operand types for a source language. 

Because all machine objects are bit patterns, every elementary type is 
finite and its values are in one-to-one correspondence with the natural 
numbers in [0,2 n — 1] (n is the number of bits in the bit pattern). A 
particular operation may or may not interpret the bit pattern according to 
this correspondence. For example, integer arithmetic operations may use a 
sign-magnitude, ones complement, or twos complement interpretation, 
whereas/ floating-point operations will use a more complex interpretation [ 4]. 


TABLE 2 Typical Access Functions 

Constant The result is a constant value held in the instruction. 

Register The result is the value held in a storage element of the base, 

index, or accumulator class. 

R+c The result is the sum of the value held in a storage element 

of the base or index class and a constant value held in the 
instruction. 

R+R The result is the sum of the value held in a storage element 

of the base class and a value held in a storage element of 
the index class. 

R+R+C The result is the sum of the value held in a storage element 

of the base class, a value held in a storage element of the 
index class, and a constant value held in the instruction. 


In general, actions of the target machine are composed serially. 
Collateral composition is also used, especially when coprocessors are present. 
(A typical example is the interaction between a microprocessor and a 
floating-point coprocessor.) 


2. COMPILATION TASKS 

The primary task of a compiler is to produce a target language algorithm 
that is equivalent to a given source language algorithm. Secondary tasks 
are to produce a good (as opposed to simply correct) target language 
algorithm and to verify that the given text was, in fact, a valid source 
language algorithm. I shall discuss the two secondary tasks separately, 
not because they can be grafted onto an existing compiler that does not 
undertake them, but because an appreciation of how a compiler goes about 
its primary task is necessary to understand approaches to the secondary 
tasks. 


2.1 Basic Decomposition 

Table 3 shows the hierarchy of subtasks making up the decomposition we 
shall discuss in this section. Analysis is the process of understanding the 
source language algorithm; synthesis is the process of constructing an 
equivalent target language algorithm. The analyzer's understanding of the 
source program is embodied in a "structure tree," whose shape is determined 
by the abstract syntax of the source language [5J. This tree is decorated 
with attributes that represent contextual information. It is important to 
note that the structure tree is a conceptual object that may or may not have 
a physical embodiment in the implementation of the compiler. In this section, 
I am concerned only with the logic of the compiler, not with any physical 
realization of that logic. Section 3 will discuss compiler implementation 
strategies. 
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TABLE 3 Decomposition of the Compilation Task 


Analysis 

Structural analysis 
Lexical analysis 
Parsing 

Semantic analysis 
Synthesis 
Code generation 
Execution order determination 
Instruction selection 
Resource allocation 
Assembly 

Instruction encoding 
Address resolution 


Structural analysis establishes the skeleton of the structure tree for 
the given source program, whereas semantic analysis decorates that skeleton 
with the appropriate attributes. For example, consider the Pascal program 
of Figure 1. The basic symbols of the language are recognized by the 
lexical analyzer. As in most languages, the basic symbols are classified as 
identifiers, denotations, and delimiters. Identifiers are given arbitrary 
meanings by the programmer, and the compiler must uniquely identify each 
identifier. A denotation is a representation of a particular value in the 
universe provided by the source language, and the compiler must know the 
value it represents. Delimiters are representations of operators in the 
source language.or indicate structure in the linear sequence of basic symbols. 
They determine the actions taken by the parser. Figure 2 shows the basic 
symbols of the program given in Figure 1. It has no denotations, but 
there are identifiers (indicated by id) and delimiters. 


FUNCTION GCD(i,j: integer): integer; 

(* Compute the greatest common divisor 
On entry- 

Ui *0 

On exit- 

GCD-Greatest common divisor of i and j 

*) 

BEGIN 

WHILE iOj DO 

IF j<i THEN i :=i—j 
ELSE j':=j — i; 

GCD :=i; 

END 

FIGURE 1 A Pascal program. 


FUNCTION 

BEGIN 

id (i) 

id(GCD) 

id(GCD) 

WHILE 

: = 


( 

id (i) 

id (i) 

id(i) 

id (i) 

<> 

- 

END 


id(j') 

id(j) 


id (/) 

DO 

ELSE 



IF 

id(j) 


id(integer) 

id(j) 



) 

< 

id(j) 



id(i) 

— 


id(integer) 

THEN 

id (0 



FIGURE 2 The basic symbol sequence of Figure 1. 


The parser identifies the relationships among the basic symbols and 
groups them into phrases. Each phrase corresponds to a node in the 
structure tree. During the parse, a structure tree node is built each time 
a phrase is recognized. A portion of the structure tree for the program 
of Figure 1 is shown in Figure 3. Note that the leaves of Figure 3 that 
correspond to identifiers are decorated with attributes, giving the particular 
identifiers those leaves represent. These intrinsic attributes are derived 
by the lexical analyzer, as indicated in Figure 2, and attached to the 
leaves as the parser builds the structure tree. Denotation values are also 
intrinsic attributes. 

The semantic analyzer accepts the structure tree, decorated only with 
intrinsic attributes. It usually begins by decorating the root with an 
attribute that represents execution context. All of the other attributes 
are then computed on the basis of these initial values and rules that are 
associated with particular source language phrases. For example, in Figure 
3 the intrinsic attributes of the leaves are the internal representations of 
i and j, and the root is decorated with the environment—-the set of identifiers 
defined in GCD and any enclosing procedures. The environment attribute 



FIGURE 3 


A portion of the structure tree for the program of Figure 1. 
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is propagated unchanged to the leaves, where the identifiers can be looked 
up in it. It contains information derived from their declarations that defines 
them as integer variables, local to the current procedure. This information 
can then be used to derive the types of the objects represented by the 
name nodes, and that type information, in turn, is used to identify the 
"—" as an integer subtraction operator (instead of, say, a set difference). 

Code generation uses the meaning of the source language algorithm 
embodied in the structure tree to determine an equivalent target language 
algorithm. Normally, the first step is to determine an appropriate execution 
order. Execution order may be fixed for a particular construct (e.g., the 
condition of an IF must be evaluated before either of the controlled state¬ 
ments) , or it may depend upon the relative "complexity" of the children 
of a node. Complexity information must be computed and attached to the 
structure tree in the form of attributes, exactly as the information for 
semantic analysis is derived. 

The structure tree is traversed in a manner consistent with the desired 
execution order, and attribute information available at the nodes is used to 
select target machine operations and access functions. Figure 4 shows the 
result of this process on the structure tree of Figure 3, assuming the Intel 
8086 as the target computer. (Symbolic assembly code is used to describe 
the target algorithm in Fig. 4, but this should not be taken to mean that 
the compiler actually represents the results of code generation in this 
manner.) The value parameters i and j occupy space on the stack, and for 
clarity their names are used to denote the offsets of their locations from the 
stack frame base register BP; these offsets would be computed by the 
compiler and placed in the algorithm as numbers. 

A target algorithm created during code generation is an abstraction of 
the actual target program in two ways: Its instructions may be generic 
forms, and it does not specify final jump target addresses. The second of 
these abstractions is a consequence of the first, which is illustrated in 
Figure 4. The Intel 8086 has seven kinds of move instruction, each with 
a distinct binary encoding and a distinct layout for operand information. 
These distinctions are uninteresting for code generation because the effect 



JMP 

LI 

L2: 

MOV 

. AX, [BP]./ 


CMP 

AX, [BP] .i 


JGE 

L3 


MOV 

AX, [BP] .i 


SUB 

AX, [BP] .j 


MOV 

AX, [BP] .i 


JMP 

L4 

L3: 

MOV 

AX , [BP]. j 


SUB 

AX, [BP] .i 

L4: 

MOV 

AX, [BP]. j 

LI: 

MOV 

AX, [BP] .i 


CMP 

AX , [BP]. j 


JNE 

L2 


FIGURE 4 Target algorithm for Figure 3. 


of all of them is the same—to move an object from one storage element to 
another. They are encoded differently only to reduce the average length 
of a program. Thus, the code generator produces only the generic MOV 
instruction. Because a generic instruction may be replaced by encodings 
that have different lengths, use of generic instructions makes it impossible 
for the code generator to determine the final addresses for instructions 
and, hence, the values of jump targets. The assembler is therefore 
responsible for encoding the abstract target algorithm in a form usable by 
the control unit of the target machine or suitable for further processing by 
a' linker or loader. 

2.2 Optimization 

It is usually possible to realize the semantics of a given algorithm in many 
ways. Some of these realizations are cheaper (relative to some given cost 
function) than others. An optimizing compiler is one that devotes a portion 
of its resources to a search for a cheap realization. In practice, the 
search for a true optimum is too costly; the compiler incorporates a fixed 
sequence of transformations that leads to useful improvement in commonly 
occurring cases. The primary goal is to compensate for inefficiencies that 
arise from the characteristics of the source language, not to lessen the 
effects of poor coding by the programmer. 

Because optimization is a search for the best realization of a given 
algorithm on a given machine, there are no "machine-independent" optimiza¬ 
tions. Elimination of common subexpressions is often considered to be 
machine independent because repeated computations of such expressions are 
clearly redundant. Most common subexpressions arise in address calculations, 
however, and the access functions provided by a particular target machine 
often make recomputation cheaper than saving the result of a previous 
computation. 

The boundary between "optimization" and "competent code generation" 
is fuzzy: Good local code can be generated by producing simple, uniform 
instruction sequences and then postprocessing the result, or by tailoring 
each instruction sequence to the environment in which it will operate. For 
the purposes of this discussion, I will consider the transformation of the 
t structure tree as code generation. If this transformation results in a 

physical data structure that is further manipulated before being converted 
into a target tree, I will consider that manipulation to be optimization. This 
is an arbitrary definition, but it is a useful one when designing a compiler 
because it tends to separate concerns. 

Optimization techniques can be classified according to the program 
regions that they consider as units: 

• Basic block: A code sequence in which each instruction except 
the first has a unique predecessor and each instruction except 
the last has a unique successor. 

• Extended basic block: A code sequence in which each instruction 
except the first has a unique predecessor. 

• Strongly connected region: A code sequence in which there is a 
control path from every instruction to every other instruction. 

• Procedure: A code sequence whose execution history constitutes 
the extent of some set of programmer-defined objects. 

• Program: The entire algorithm. 
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Basic blocks (and extended basic blocks) are maximal sequences having the 
given property, whereas strongly connected regions and procedures are 
minimal sequences having the given property. (Once a strongly connected 
region has been optimized, it is considered atomic, and the focus shifts to 
any enclosing strongly connected region.) Local optimization considers 
basic blocks or extended basic blocks, whereas global optimization considers 
strongly connected regions, procedures, or the entire algorithm. 

A typical optimization strategy for basic blocks is to first determine 
the computations that yield distinct values. This information is used to 
decide which computations must actually be carried out in the basic block [6]. 
Each computation is given a unique name and is linked to all of its uses. (If 
there is no information about code that will follow the basic block being optim¬ 
ized, the compiler assumes a pseudo-use for every programmer-defined 
variable at the end of the basic block.) For example, consider the basic 
block beginning a L3 in Figure 4 and ending just before L4. The two 
address computations, [BP]./, both yield the same value; therefore the 
three instructions can be replaced by two, as shown in Figure 5. By 
applying the same process to the extended basic block beginning at L2 and 
ending just before L3, the compiler notes that the second move into AX 
yields the same value as the first and, hence, can be eliminated. 

In most programming languages it is possible to refer to the same 
object by more than one name. A simple example of such aliasing is the 
use of a global variable as an argument to a Pascal procedure that expects 
a VAR parameter: Within the procedure the object can be accessed either 
via its global name or via the name of the corresponding parameter. The 
compiler must realize that an assignment to the global variable may change 
the value of the parameter (and vice versa) if it is to determine the 
computations within the procedure that yield the same values. Analysis of 
aliasing is dependent upon the source language and constitutes one of the 
most difficult of the optimizer's tasks [7,8]. 

Optimization over a strongly connected region involves a flow graph 
of the region: a graph whose nodes are basic blocks and whose arcs show 
the connectivity of those basic blocks. Figure 6 gives a flow graph for the 
strongly connected region of Figure 4. The basic blocks are named by 
their labels for clarity; the unlabeled block is the one beginning just after 
JGE. Again, one of the optimizations that can be carried out over a region 


JMP LI 

L2: MOV AX , [BP]. j 

CMP AX, [BP] .i 

JGE L3 

MOV AX, [BP]. j 

SUB [BP].i,AX 

JMP L4 

L3: MOV AX, [BP] .i 

SUB [BP]. j, AX 

L4: 

LI: MOV AX, [BP] .i 

CMP AX , [BP] . j 

JNE L2 



FIGURE 6 Flow graph for Figure 4. 


is to determine which computations are redundant. The comparison in 
block LI is identical to the comparison in block L2 if the operands are 
reversed. Moreover, this comparison takes place in every predecessor of 
L2 (because LI is the only predecessor of L2). Therefore, it is redundant 
in L2 and can be eliminated. But this eliminates the entire computation 
carried out by L2, so the basic block itself disappears. Its only remnants 
are the two arcs leaving it, which now leave LI. 

In addition to detecting redundant computations, optimization over a 
strongly connected region can detect values that do not change over the 
region and provide more accurate information about the values that will be 
used after exit from each basic block. The process begins with summaries 
of the properties of each basic block. The results of these summaries are 
then propagated to all basic blocks by an iterative algorithm [9]. Redundant 
computations can be eliminated, and constant computations are moved to the 
region's entry points [10]. Finally, the basic blocks in the region are 
locally optimized, as discussed above. Figure 7 shows the results for the 
program of Figure 4. 


JMP LI 

L3: SUB [BP].j,AX 

LI: MOV AX, [BP] ,i 

CMP AX, [BP]. j 

JEQ L5 

JLT L3 

SUB AX, [B P ]. / 

MOV [BP].i,AX 

JMP LI 

L5: 


FIGURE 5 Local optimization of Figure 4. 


FIGURE 7 Global optimization of Figure 4. 
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The purpose of optimizing over a procedure is to assign user-defined 
variables to registers. The most general approach is to allow all objects, 
both those defined by the programmer and those defined by the compiler, 
to compete for registers on an equal basis. Every object's extent is 
determined, and an interference graph constricted: The interference graph 
has one node for every object, and two objects are connected by an arc if 
their extents overlap. Figure 8 shows an interference graph for the 
program of Figure 7. Because AX and i do not interfere, they can be 
implemented using the same target machine resources. The resulting 
program fragment is given in Figure 9. 

2.3 Error Recovery 

Errors can be detected by every one of the subtasks listed in Table 3. 
Those detected during analysis are violations of the source language defini¬ 
tion, whereas those detected during synthesis are violations of constraints 
imposed by the mapping from source language to target machine. (Examples 
of the latter are the use of unimplemented language features and requests 
for more resources than the target machine provides.) Unfortunately, the 
compiler cannot generally determine the cause of the error but can only 
note some anomaly that is a symptom of the error. For example, if a Pascal 
compiler discovers an undeclared identifier, it might be a symptom of a 
misspelling, an omitted declaration, or a corruption of the program's 
structure that places the use outside of the scope of the declaration. 

There are three levels of response that the compiler might make to 
detect an anomaly: 

1. Report: Provide the user with an indication that an anomaly has 
been detected. Specify the symptom in understandable terms, 
precisely locating it with respect to the text of the source program 
[11], and possibly attempt to diagnose the underlying error. 

2. Recover: Make the state of all internal data structures consistent 
and continue in an attempt to detect further anomalies. 

3. Repair: If the error diagnosis is very likely correct, make an 
appropriate alteration of the program or data and continue. 

Under no circumstances should the compiler be permitted to crash, because 
in so doing it is likely to suppress all indication of the error. 



JMP LI 

L3: SUB [BP]. j,AX 

LI: CMP AX, [BP]. j 

JEQ L5 

JLT L3 

SUB AX , [BP]. j 

JMP LI 

L5: 


FIGURE 9 Assigning t to AX in Figure 7. 


Every compiler must report all errors that it detects. Recovery is 
possible in almost all cases, but care must be taken to avoid spurious 
reports based on an incorrect recovery. Repair should not be attempted 
unless the user specifically requests it, because it may well result in a 
program that does not behave as the user expects. Such a program is 
dangerous because it could destroy or corrupt important data files when 
run in a production environment. 

The influence of error recovery on the design of a compiler is perva¬ 
sive, and it is a necessary debugging tool during construction of the 
compiler itself. All error reports should be made via a single routine that 
accepts four pieces of information: 

1. The severity of the error. 

2. A definition of the error message text. 

3. A source text position for the error report. 

4. An indication of the compiler code that detected the error. 

The routine saves the information, forming all of the reports into a list 
sorted by source text position, regardless of the order in which they were 
actually made. (At the end of the compilation, this list can be merged with 
the source text or written into a file for processing by a separate tool such 
as an intelligent editor.) Depending upon the severity of the error, the 
routine will either return normally or terminate the compilation without 
returning. This behavior allows the same routine to report both violations 
of internal compiler assertions and user errors. A single reporting 
mechanism for all abnormal behavior simplifies the compiler's code and 
guarantees that every report will actually be output. 


3. COMPILATION STRATEGIES 

A number of general strategies are available for implementing a compiler. 

They vary in the implementation effort required, the quality of the generated 
code, and the cost of the compilation itself. It is important that the 
compiler designer settle upon a strategy appropriate for the environment in 
which the compiler is to operate, the compiler construction tools at his 
disposal, and the budgeted implementation effort. All tactical decisions must 
be made within this strategic framework. The compiler construction litera¬ 
ture unfortunately gives short shift to the distinction between strategy and 


FIGURE 8 An interference graph for Figure 7. 
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tactics, concentrating on the latter at the expense of the former. The 
result is that there are a large number of algorithms and data structures 
that simply do not fit together to produce a coherent compiler. 

The basic strategic decisions to be made involve the flow of information 
within the compiler and the physical decomposition that will be used to 
implement the logical decomposition of Table 3. These decisions are influ¬ 
enced by the tools at hand to aid in the construction process. Two case 
studies that clearly illustrate the interaction of information flow and physical 
structure in compilers for small machines are the descriptions of the GIER 
ALGOL compiler [12] and the Concurrent Pascal compiler [13]. The first 
of these is also analyzed in Ref. 2, Chapter 14, along with the Zurich 
Pascal compiler (on which most microcomputer Pascal compilers are based) 
and the FORTRAN H compiler (which illustrates optimization techniques). 

In the following subsections, I shall outline four specific strategies and 
summarize the tactics that support them, giving references to appropriate 
literature. These strategies are by no means the only ones possible. They 
are all economically viable, however, and provide useful starting points 
for detailed design. 

3.1 Classical One-Pass Compiler 

If the source language is suitably defined, a program can be checked for 
adherence to the language definition in a single pass over the text without 
retaining a representation of the program in memory. (The Pascal standard 
[14,15] is an example of such a definition.) Often the entire translation 
can be accomplished as the source program is being checked, although the 
quality of the generated code may leave something to be desired. The 
result is a fast compiler with a relatively simple structure. 

Classical one-pass compilers are usually implemented by hand as 
collections of mutually recursive procedures. The main control algorithm 
is a set of procedures corresponding to the source language grammar 
[2,16]. There is a separate collection of procedures to manage definitions 
[17]. Instruction selection is done within the control procedures, using a 
separate module to simulate the state of the target machine and allocate 
registers [IS]. The selected instructions may be written out in symbolic 
assembly code or in the format required by a linker or loader. 

A lexical analyzer generator [19,20] and sparser generator [21,22] 
can be used to implement the structural analysis subtask of a classical 
one-pass compiler. The analyzer generated by these tools will not retain 
a representation of any part of the program during analysis. Other 
commonly available tools build compiler components that do retain representa¬ 
tions of parts of the program and are thus inappropriate for the classical 
one-pass strategy. Another strategy, taking advantage of the retention to 
improve code quality, should be used with such tools. Similarly, if a 
language definition requires retention of some parts of the program in order 
to complete semantic analysis, a strategy that makes use of this retention 
should be employed. 

The Zurich Pascal compiler is a good example of the classical one-pass 
strategy. A case study of this compiler can be found in Ref. 2, Section 
14.2.2. There is an excellent account of its development in German [23], 
and two partial descriptions in English [24,25], 
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3.2 Tree Rearrangement 

If the target machine is a register machine, intermediate results within an 
expression can be kept in registers. It can be shown [26] that the order 
in which the subexpressions of an expression are evaluated is crucial to 
the number of registers that will be needed to hold intermediate results. 

By computing an integer attribute that stimulates the number of registers 
required to compute the subexpression rooted at each node of the structure 
tree, the compiler can determine the best evaluation order. It can also 
determine exactly those expressions that must be stored in memory due to 
an insufficient number of target machine registers [27,28]. A compiler 
design based on these results must provide for retention of expression 
subtrees until the order in which to generate code for them has been 
determined. 

The register estimation attribute is effectively a register allocation, 
but it does not assign particular registers to intermediate results. Register 
assignment is still carried out by a target machine simulator and register 
allocator, as in the case of the classical one-pass compiler. The register 
allocator is simplified somewhat from that case, because it never needs to 
"spill" (unexpectedly free) a register. 

Reference 27 describes an algorithm for actually assigning the registers 
as part of the attribution process, but it is better not to do so when 
compiling certain common source languages. A language like Pascal, for 
example, has static scoping rules that require rather complex run-time 
storage accesses [29,30]. The storage access mechanism is not explicit in 
the source program and, therefore, is invisible during the attribution 
process. By allowing the machine simulator to handle allocation of the 
registers necessary for such storage accesses [2], the code quality can 
be improved. 

Tools that produce parser-driven code selectors [31,32] can be used 
to implement the instruction selection subtask of a tree-rearranging compiler. 

The code selector generated by these tools assumes a prefix linearization 
of an assignment statement or a condition; the entire component must be 
retained in order to produce that form. Effective tree rearrangement also 
requires retention of a complete assignment statement or condition, so these 
tools are well matched to the tree rearrangement strategy. 

3.3 Extended Basic Block Optimization 

The embodiment of the source program is a structure tree; every inter¬ 
mediate result in a tree is used exactly once. Certain source language 
constructs, such as array references, generate repetitious subtrees. For 
example, the following FORTRAN statement, used in solving three-dimensional 
boundary value problems, generates the subexpression f+d 1 x(J+d 2 ><K) 
seven times: 

A(I,J,K) = (A(I,J,K- 1) + A(I, J, K+l) + 

A(I,J-1,K) + A(I,J+\,K) + 

A(I-1,J,K) + A(I+l,J,K)) / 6.0 I 

(Here, dj and d 2 are the first two dimensions of A). Saving this value in 
a register instead of recomputing it would improve the generated code. 
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It is relatively easy to keep track of such common subexpressions 
within a single sequence of operations. Instead of selecting target machine 
instructions, as in the previous cases, the code generator produces tuples. 

A tuple is a specification of a target machine operator and appropriate 
operands (which may be constants or the names of previously generated 
tuples). These tuples are passed to a module that retains them until a 
label is reached. The module also recognizes tuples that have the same 
value, eliminating the second and subsequent occurrences, by a process 
known as value numbering [ 2 ]. 

When a label is reached, the tuple buffer contains an extended basic 
block. As the tuples are entered into the buffer, the compiler notes where 
each value is created and how many times it is used. The code can then 
be rearranged to minimize the extent of each computation's value [33,34], 
and peephole optimization [35] applied to the rearranged code. If the 
target machine has a register architecture, or if there are several elements 
in the base and index storage classes, these resources are referred to 
symbolically until the final sequence is obtained. 

It is important to note that all address calculations, including those 
that are not explicit in the source program, must be represented explicitly 
in the tuple sequence. This means that the code generator must insert 
addressing tuples instead of leaving that task to the target machine 
simulator, as was done under the previous strategy. Also, the register 
allocation has more information available to it because it knows the precise 
lifetime of each intermediate value. The resource allocation algorithm of 
Ref. 36 is reasonable in this context. 

A peephole optimizer generator [37,38] can be used to implement the 
peephole optimization subtask in a compiler that follows the extended basic 
block optimization strategy. The optimizer generated by this tool performs 
common subexpression elimination and reordering, as well as peephole 
optimization. It operates on a representation of the program that is a 
correct sequence of instructions for an infinite register analog of the target 
machine. (In other words, the instruction selection subtask has been 
carried out, but the resource allocation has not.) Compilers using extended 
basic block optimization often also employ tree rearrangement, although 
Davidson and Fraser argue that the ultimate code is just as good using the 
classical one-pass strategy to select instructions for input to the extended 
basic block optimizer [37]. 

3.4 Global Optimization 

The code generator of a compiler following the global optimization strategy 
produces tuples from the structure tree, passing them to a computation 
graph module that retains them. This module also provides facilities for the 
code generator to mark basic block boundaries and to specify the connectivity 
of the basic blocks. Typically, the module keeps the tuples in a list and 
develops a separate, linked data structure for the flow graph [8]. 

General code motion [39] and strength reduction [40] transformations 
may be applied to the computation graph, or transformations that are quite 
language and machine specific [41] may be appropriate. In either case, 
the result will be a valid computation graph. All decisions regarding 
redundant computations will have been made, and the computations removed 
if appropriate. This computation graph can be linearized to minimize the 


number of unconditional jumps executed inside a loop, and the tuples within 
each basic block rearranged to minimize the extent of each computation's 
value. Finally, the operations can be coded, and peephole optimization 
applied to the resulting instruction sequence. 

A key point in the design of a globally optimizing compiler is the 
specification of the computation graph data structure. Theoretically, it 
must be able to specify definition and use information for every computation 
appearing in the source program; practically, the set of such expressions 
should be restricted to those that offer possibilities for optimization. Such 
possibilities depend, in part, on the target machine—Ref. 8 gives useful 
criteria. 

The primary reason for considering a procedure or the entire algorithm 
during optimization is to assign programmer-defined objects to registers. 

A uniform and intuitively appealing approach is graph coloring [42], 
alluded to in connection with Figure 8. Unfortunately, this algorithm seems 
to be quite slow [43]. Another approach is to measure the number of 
registers needed locally within each basic block and to allocate any extras 
globally [44], After the global assignment has been made, the unassigned 
registers are assigned within each basic block by the techniques of Ref. 

36. 


4. THE DESIGN PROCESS 

Compiler design begins with specifications of the source and target languages. 
The earliest and most critical decisions concern the relationship between 
these languages—the definition of equivalence, mentioned in Section 1. 

They are embodied in a mapping specification that generally follows the 
outline of the source language definition [2]. This mapping specification 
describes one or more target language constructs equivalent to each source 
language construct. The target representations of a source construct are 
selected solely on the basis of the characteristics of that source construct. 

In other words, optimizations stemming from possible relationships among 
the target language constructs are explicitly omitted from the mapping 
specification. 

A mapping specification defines a correct translation of source code to 
target code. It contains all of the information needed to design a compiler, 
carrying out only the basic subtasks listed in Table 3, and provides an 
insight into the quality of the code that will be produced. The next 
decisions concern the basic compilation strategy. They are based on the 
goals of the compiler and the resources available for its development and 
result in a physical decomposition. 

At this point in the design, the information processing requirements 
of the compiler are known. Standard algorithms are available for all of the 
components of a compiler that follows any of the strategies presented in 
Section 3. The general shape of the data structures for all of these 
strategies is also known, but different mapping specifications will require 
variations. It is best to begin by specifying the information content of 
each data structure and devising a particular representation for that 
information in conjunction with the realization of the processing algorithms. 
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